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CHAPTER I 



BIRTH— PARENTAGE — EDUCATION 
A.D. 1599-1620. iETAT. 1-21 

Oliver Cromwell was born at Huntingdon, on the 
25th of April 1599. It was the dark year in Elizabeth's 
decline, which saw the fall of Essex and Tyrone's war. 
In the year preceding, Burleigh and Philip of Spain had 
both passed away; in the year following was born 
Charles the First. The sixteenth century, which had 
opened with such hopes, was closing in strife and gloom ; 
the Tudor dynasty was in its wane ; and the brilliant 
life of the Eenascence had already deepened into the 
long struggle for conscience and freedom. 

Oliver was the only surviving son of Robert Cromwell, 
the second son of Sir Henry Cromwell and younger 
brother of Sir Oliver Cromwell, both knights of Hin- 
chinbrook, near Huntingdon. His mother was Elizabeth, 
the daughter of William Steward and sister of Sir 
Thomas Steward, both landowners of Ely. He came of 
a race well born and of good estate : as did Pym, Eliot, 
Hampden, Vane, St. John, Hutchinson, and Blake. "I 
was by birth a gentleman," — so he told his first Parlia- 
ment — " living neither in any considerable height, nor 
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yet in obscurity. " "Est Oliverius Cromwellus" wrote 
Milton, " genere nobili atgue illustri ortus." The gene- 
alogists of later times have discovered for him traces 
of historic descent, which are more or less inventions, 
and were wholly unrecognised by the Protector himself. 
There is no foundation for the supposed connection of 
the Steward family with the royal house of Stuart. 
The descent of the Cromwells from " Glothian, Lord of 
Powis, before the Norman Conquest,' 5 is doubtless as 
mythical as the descent of the Stewards from " Banquo, 
the common ancestor of the Stewards and the Stuarts." 

Both Cromwells and Stewards were families which 
had grown to wealth and importance at the dissolution 
of the monasteries. The Stewards had been planted 
at Ely, enriched with revenues of the Church, by the 
great-uncle of the Protector's mother, Eobert Steward, 
D.D., who had the singular fortune to be for twenty 
years the last Catholic Prior, and then, for twenty years 
more, the first Protestant Dean, of Ely. The Cromwells 
of Huntingdon were descendants of Sir Richard Crom- 
well, otherwise called Williams, a kinsman of Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the Malleus Monachorum, or 
"Hammer of Monasteries," under Henry VIII. 

For generations the Cromwells were conspicuous for 
loyalty, chivalry, and public spirit. Sir Richard Crom- 
well, the founder of the house, the great-grandfather 
of the Protector, had been one of the preux chevaliers 
of Henry's Court, and was an ardent supporter of 
Thomas Cromwell, the Vicar-General. In letters to 
the Earl he signs himself "your bounden nephew"; he 
was, in fact, the son of Catherine, Cromwell's sister. 
Sir Richard's family was Williams of Glamorganshire, 
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a name which he was. authorised to change for that of 
his kinsman and patron; and in his will he describes 
himself as Sir Richard Williams, otherwise called Sir 
Richard Cromwell. His descendants continued to use 
the family name of Williams concurrently with that oi 
Cromwell; it appears in Oliver's marriage settlement, 
and even in the inscription over the Protector's bed 
when his effigy lay in state. Sir Richard Cromwell 
retained the favour of Henry VIII. on the fall of his 
great kinsman. Honours, grants, offices, civil and 
military, came to him in profusion; he married the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Martyn, Lord Mayor of London ; 
and, dying one year before his master, he left vast 
estates in five counties to his children. 

His eldest son, Sir Henry Cromwell, the Protector's 
grandfather, was knighted by Elizabeth in 1563, and in 
the next year entertained the Queen at Hinchinbrook, 
a noble house which he built on his principal estate, 
and in which he incorporated the suppressed Benedictine 
nunnery. He represented the county of Huntingdon 
in the Parliament of 1563, was four times High Sheriff, 
and by his liberality and magnificence acquired the 
name of the Golden Knight. He married a daughter 
of Sir Ralph Warren, Lord Mayor of London. Sir 
Oliver, the eldest son of Sir Henry, uncle and godfather 
to the Protector, was even more sumptuous and more 
loyal than his father and grandfather. He too was 
knighted by Elizabeth, served as High Sheriff for the 
counties of Huntingdon and Cambridge, and sat in 
many Parliaments in the reigns of the Queen, of James 
I., and of Charles I. He married first the daughter of 
Sir H. Bromley, Lord Chancellor, and afterwards the 
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widow of Sir Horatio Palavicini, the famous financier. 
When James of Scotland succeeded to the throne of 
England, Sir Oliver entertained him during two days at 
Hinchinbrook on his state progress to London, with a 
lavish magnificence which delighted the king, and which 
was said to have surpassed any feast ever offered to 
monarch by a subject. He was made Knight of the 
Bath at the Coronation, and continuing his royal 
entertainments, he ultimately ruined himself ; and lived 
in seclusion, a stubborn cavalier to the last, well into 
the Protectorate of his godson. The many sons of Sir 
Henry and those of Sir Oliver, all knights or country 
gentlemen in the eastern counties, served in public 
offices, in Parliament, or as soldiers; and, during the 
civil war, for the most part on the side of the king. 
The daughters of Sir Henry and those of Sir Oliver 
were married to men of good family and estate : the 
most illustrious of these being Oliver's aunt Elizabeth, 
the mother of John Hampden. 

Eobert Cromwell, the father of Oliver, was a cadet of 
this knightly house ; and his simple home at Huntingdon 
was in modest contrast with the splendour of Hinchin- 
brook. As one of the younger sons of Sir Henry, the 
Golden Knight, he inherited a small estate, in and near 
the town of Huntingdon, chiefly possessions which 
formerly belonged to the Austin Canons. This estate 
amounted, with the great tithes of Hartford, to about 
£300 a year, a tolerable fortune in those times ; rather 
more than £1000 now. His wife had a jointure of 
£60 a year, or somewhat more than £200 in our day. 
He represented the borough in Parliament in 1593 ; was 
one of the town bailiffs in two successive years ; and 
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was in the commission of the peace for the county. 
He lived in a stone house, at the northern extremity of 
the town, having extensive back premises and a fine 
garden, the Hinchin brook flowing through the court- 
yard. There Oliver was born. The room was to be 
seen until 1810 ; but the house has been twice rebuilt. 
It fronts the old Eoman road, still called Ermine Street; 
and is now a solid manor-house with a fine old garden : 
some traces of the external walls and of the original 
offices remain. It is in the possession of Captain Isaac 
Bernard, and is known as Cromwell Rouse : the footpath 
alongside its garden, leading to the water-meadows, 
is named GromwelVs Walk 

Eobert Cromwell is described as a gentleman of good 
sense and competent learning; of a great spirit, but 
without any ambition; regular in his habits, reserved, 
and somewhat proud. He served in the local duties 
of his town and at quarter sessions, managed his 
estate, was on various commissions for draining the 
fens; a steadfast and worthy man, bringing up in 
honour a family of ten children, of whom Oliver was 
the only son that survived. 

From the civil troubles to the present day contro- 
versy has raged round the question if he or his family 
carried on the trade of a brewer. Tradition, lampoons, 
and biographies persistently assert that he did ; nor is 
there any real evidence to the contrary. The house 
at Huntingdon was occupied as a brewery before it 
belonged to Eobert Cromwell; lampoons published 
during Charles I.'s lifetime certainly call Oliver a 
brewer; but his earliest, and most hostile, biographer 
asserts that not he but his father was the brewer. We 
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are most circumstantially told that the brewing business 
was carefully managed by Mrs. Eobert Cromwell, and 
continued by her on her husband's death. There is no 
decisive evidence; and the matter has no importance 
Eobert Cromwell, like his son Oliver, was a gentleman 
managing a small estate and cultivating a moderate 
farm. But the better opinion seems to be that the 
business of brewing was carried on at some time by 
Eobert Cromwell, or his wife and widow; though not 
by Oliver himself. 

Of Elizabeth Steward, the mother of Oliver, we have 
a record both clearer and more full. She was a grand- 
daughter of Nicolas Steward, elder brother of the first 
Dean of Ely, who had secured for his family considerable 
estates in Ely, on long leases from the dean and 
chapter, together with the privilege of farming the 
great tithes. On the death of Elizabeth's father, her 
brother, Sir Thomas Steward, enjoyed the family 
estates : an energetic and popular citizen of Ely, who, 
being childless, regarded Oliver, the only son of his 
sister Elizabeth, as his heir. Elizabeth Steward, named 
of course, like Oliver's own wife and aunt, after the 
Queen, was the widow of William Lynne, when she 
married Eobert Cromwell about 1591. By him she had 
ten children, of whom Oliver was the fifth. The 
concurrent testimony of all contemporary writers de- 
scribes her as a woman of strong character, of sterling 
goodness, and of simple nature. The very lampoons 
and invectives have no evil word for this blameless, 
matron. " Both Eobert Cromwell and his wife," we are 
told, " were persons of great worth, . . . remarkable for 
living on a small fortune with decency, and maintaining 
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a large family by their frugal circumspection." She 
survived her husband thirty-seven years, and married her 
daughters to men of worth and honour. She was much 
beloved by her relations, and also by those of her 
husband, particularly by Sir Oliver Cromwell, the 
godfather of her son. The supposed portrait of her 
shows us a face curiously resembling her son, the 
motherly form of the same type : strong, homely, keen, 
with firm mouth, penetrating eyes, a womanly goodness 
and peacefulness of expression ; the genial face demurely 
enveloped in its flowing wimple and prim lawn kerchief. 
Between this Puritan mother and her great son love and 
esteem of the deepest continued till death. He was 
but eighteen in the year when she lost at once husband 
and father. From that time till her death mother and 
son lived almost constantly together. As her son rose 
to power she remained at his side to love, exhort, 
comfort ; to pray for him and to fear for him. In the 
highest place, as in a humble place, she continued simple 
and steadfast. The Protector insisted on lodging her 
beside him in the Palace of Whitehall; and at her death, 
as it seems, in her ninetieth year, in spite of her wishes 
to the contrary, he buried her royally in the Abbey. 
There she lay in peace amongst kings and queens until 
the Restoration, when her bones were cast forth and 
thrust, into a hole. Few English women have had a 
destiny more strange : yet in all things she remained the 
homely, provident, devout matron. "A little while 
before her death," says Thurloe, " she gave my lord her 
blessing in these words : i The Lord cause His face to 
shine upon you, and comfort you in all your adversities, 
and enable you to do great things for the glory of your 
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Most High God, and to be a relief unto His people. My 
dear son, I leave my heart with thee. A good-night ! ' " 
Of such father and mother, and from such a home, 
came Oliver, the future Protector of the Commonwealth, 
Born, as we have said, on the 25th April 1599, he was 
christened in the church of St. John's, at Huntingdon, as 
the parish register still records, on the 29th of that 
month ; and Sir Oliver, his uncle, gave him his name at 
the font. Not a few of the elements which make up the 
history of our people were represented in his birth and 
surroundings. Essentially a townsman, the son of a 
townsman, one who passed his early life in towns, but 
also a landowner occupied in the business of farming, he 
lived to maturity, as his father had done, the active 
citizen of a thriving eastern township. The eastern 
townships then were the core of the prosperous, inde- 
pendent, and pious middle class ; and the household of 
Robert Cromwell in Huntingdon was a type of that 
order of life. Oliver Cromwell belonged to a race which, 
by its wealth and alliances, stood in the front rank of the 
untitled gentry of England, and which, by its ostenta- 
tious loyalty, had been personally connected with the 
Court for three generations. Hinchinbrook, with its 
royal pageants and knightly splendour, was within a 
mile of Eobert Cromwell's plain home in Huntingdon. 
The uncles and great-uncles, the sisters, aunts, and great- 
aunts of Oliver were connected by their marriages with 
scores of families conspicuous in honour and the service 
of the State. His father's paternal estate, and that of 
his mother's brother, both of which Oliver inherited and 
farmed, were old Church lands. Cromwells and 
Stewards, whoever their remoter ancestors might have 
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been, were conspicuous examples of the new Keforma* 
tion houses. The homestead in which Oliver was born 
had been built on the ruins of the Augustine friars ; the 
lordly mansion of his grandfather had for its domestic 
offices the cells of Benedictine nuns. On every circum- 
stance of his home the Protestant seal was set. So 
many things went to the making of that compound 
nature — knighthood, burgerhood, the Crown's honours, 
the State's service, the ancient Church, the Eeformation, 
revolution both social and religious, Puritanism, the Bible. 

For Oliver's boyhood there is nothing but unlimited 
conjecture and most dubious legend. Neither of these 
need detain us. In January 1603 Sir Henry Cromwell, 
the Golden Knight, died at Hinchinbrook, and Sir Oliver, 
his son, reigned in his stead. In March died Elizabeth, 
the last of the Tudors, and James, first of the Stuarts, 
peacefully succeeded. In April, two days after the boy's 
fourth birthday, took place the royal entertainment 
which Sir Oliver gave to the new king. Passing through 
the sculptured gatehouse of the Benedictine convent, 
James entered the great court of Hinchinbrook in state, 
Lord Southampton bearing before him the sword of 
honour presented by the town of Huntingdon; the 
dignitaries of the University came from Cambridge to 
congratulate the king in a Latin oration. The mansion 
was thrown open; all comers were made free of its 
kitchens and cellars; and when, on the third day, the 
king set forth to his capital, a gold cup, horses, hounds, 
hawks, and gifts of money were presented to James and 
to his Scotch courtiers. The earliest recollections of the 
child must have been of the new gay dynasty, and his 
own courtly godfather. 
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There is a tradition that in the following year 
Charles, then Duke of York, was taken to Hinchinbrook 
on his way to London, that he played with the little 
Oliver, and was worsted in fisticuffs. In 1604 Oliver 
was five and Charles was four : it is quite possible that 
they met as children in Sir Oliver's hall. But enough 
of this and of the other traditions of his boyhood. How 
the ape at Hinchinbrook carried him off as an infant on 
to the roof ; how he was saved from drowning by the 
curate, who lived to repent his act; how he robbed 
orchards and dove-houses, and was known as an " apple- 
dragon " ; how he had nightly visions and prophetic 
omens ; how he played rude pranks at Yule-tide ; how 
Sir Oliver had him ducked by the Lord of Misrule ; how 
Sir Thomas Steward rebuked him as a traitor; how, 
when one night a spirit appeared to him in a dream and 
foretold that he should be the greatest man in the king- 
dom, his father had him mercilessly caned ; how " from 
his infancy to his childhood he was of a cross and peevish 
disposition " ; how, in a school play, he had once to put 
on a stage crown and to say — 

" Methinks I hear my noble parasites 
Styling me Csesar or great Alexander," 

— are not these things written in the " Lives," lampoons, 
and loose flux called " tradition " — part, it may be, truth, 
part exaggeration, part scurrilous invention ? 

One certain and important fact stands out in Oliver's 
boyhood. He was sent to the free school at Huntingdon, 
an ancient foundation attached to the Hospital of St. 
John, which still flourishes and retains some fragments 
of the old twelfth-century chapel. The then master and 
warden was Thomas Beard, Doctor of Divinity. The 
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connection between Oliver and his master was very close 
and very long ; and of the latter we have very definite 
knowledge. For upwards of thirty years, and down to 
his death in 1632, Dr. Beard lived, taught, and preached 
in Huntingdon. He was not only master and warden of 
St. John's foundation, but "lecturer" in All Saints' 
Church, and also an active citizen and justice of the 
peace in Huntingdon. He is the author of several 
works — Anti-Christ the Pope of Rome, etc., The Theatre of 
God's Judgments, etc. etc., and a Latin play ; from all of 
which we gather that he was a sound scholar, a man of 
wide reading, a zealous Puritan, and an ardent reformer. 
His reputed portrait, holding his ferule, is that of a 
stern, vigorous, keen man. Gossip represents him as a 
flogging pedagogue, under whom the young Oliver 
suffered much and to little purpose. It may be so, it 
may be not. What we know is, that Dr. Beard is con- 
stantly associated in Huntingdon records with the 
Cromwells, that he witnesses Eobert's will, that he was 
Oliver's first teacher, that Oliver's earliest extant letter 
is an earnest plea for such lectures which " provide for 
the feeding of souls," and his first speech in Parliament 
was to bear witness of this very Dr. Beard, that the 
Doctor and Oliver are two of the three justices for 
Huntingdon. The future Protector then, we know, was 
educated in the Grammar School of his native town by a 
typical Puritan teacher, with whom he remained in close 
intimacy till manhood. 

From the Grammar School of Huntingdon Oliver 
Cromwell proceeded to Cambridge, where he was 
admitted on the 23d of April 1616 as Fellow-Commoner 
at Sidney Sussex College. It was the very day on which 
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Shakespeare died at Stratford. It was within two days 
of young Cromwell's seventeenth birthday. Sidney 
Sussex College was stigmatised by Laud as one of the 
nurseries of Puritanism. The head then and for twenty- 
seven years afterwards was Dr. Samuel Ward, one of the 
translators of the English Bible in 1611, who was named 
in 1618 as one of the delegates at the Synod of Dort. 
Once accounted a Puritan, he was always a stout Pro- 
testant, a man of great learning, morbidly sensitive as to 
his duty, a strict disciplinarian, who records in his diary 
his compunction for the sin of too great laxity in exact- 
ing from his scholars accounts of the sermons they 
attended. There is no evidence how long Cromwell's 
college career lasted. The unfriendly " Lives " assure us 
it was short. He took no degree, nor does his name 
appear elsewhere in the books. 

How far did Cromwell's studies at school and at 
college extend 1 The unfriendly memoirs assert that he 
gained little at either; that, on the contrary, he was 
more famous in the fields than in the schools ; that he 
was foremost in football, cudgels, and all boisterous 
sports; nay, that he consorted with drinking com- 
panions, gained the name of royster, and was given to 
debauchery. The friendly memoirs, on the other hand, 
assure us that he made "good proficiency in the 
university"; "that there wanted not presages of his 
future greatness" ; that " he finished his course of study, 
and perfectly acquired the Latin tongue " ; that he 
excelled chiefly in mathematics, and "yielded to no 
gentleman in the rest of the arts and sciences." One 
of them, indeed, tells us that "he was not so much 
addicted to speculation as to action, as was observed by 
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his tutor." That is, perhaps, at once friendly and 
truthful. 

The truth as to Cromwell's learning is probably this. 
He certainly understood Latin conversation. Latin was 
then the language of diplomacy ; and educated men were 
supposed to use it readily both in writing and speech. 
Beverning carried on a negotiation with the Protector 
speaking in Latin. Burnet says that Cromwell spoke 
Latin, but viciously and scantily ; perhaps as many of 
our statesmen now speak French. In letters in mature 
life Cromwell spoke of his son's education ; he recom- 
mends to him history, to study mathematics, cosmo- 
graphy. " These fit for public services for which a man is 
born." He tells Eichard he should recreate himself with 
Kaleigh's History of the World. Now a man who loved 
such books as Kaleigh's History of the World and Dr. 
Beard's Theatre of Qotfs Judgments^ book with a curious 
range of miscellaneous reading, would have a consider- 
able storehouse of historical analogies. Edmund Waller, 
the poet, declared that Cromwell " was very well read in 
Greek and Eoman story." From his letters and speeches 
we gather that he had a well-stored mind, and we are 
told that, as Protector, he collected " a noble collection 
of books." There is no reason to suppose that he ever 
was a student in the special sense of the word. But 
he acquired, at some time of his life, an education ade- 
quate for all his public duties. 

It is probable that Oliver's ' college career did not 
extend beyond his eighteenth year, a year which proved 
an epoch in his life. In the March of that year (1617) 
King James was entertained at Hinehinbrook for the 
fourth and last time, and was attended by Laud and by 
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Buckingham. On the 6th of J une following Eobert Crom- 
well made his will ; on the 24th he was buried. On the 
20th of the month, four days before the burial, his 
daughter Margaret, then just seventeen, was married 
to Valentine Walton. We know no more of the cir- 
cumstances under which Oliver within four days was 
called on to attend his young sister's wedding and then 
his father's funeral. By his will Eobert Cromwell left 
two-thirds of his estate, and a sum of £600, to his wife 
for twenty-one years to maintain his daughters. Of 
these he left six living, the youngest about seven years 
old. Oliver, his only son, was then eighteen. It seems 
that, being his father's heir, and the only son of his 
mother, he did not continue at college. He probably 
returned to his home at Huntingdon, at least for a time, 
to manage his father's estate. 

A persistent but confused tradition asserts that 
Cromwell, after leaving college, studied law at Lincoln's 
Inn ; and it is even said that he occupied rooms in the 
fine old gatehouse of 1518. His name is not found in the 
books of any Inn ; but it is difficult to resist the repeated 
assertion of the " Lives," and still more the inscription 
over his effigy as it lay in state, that " he was educated 
in Cambridge, afterwards of Lincoln's Inn." It is ex- 
tremely probable that he made some study of law, as 
did every civilian who had any idea of entering public 
life, as did Eliot, Pym, Hampden. When, how long, 
and to what purpose he studied law, we know nothing. 
There are indications in his speeches that he understood 
the general principles of law, and he is said to have 
carried on a long legal argument with learned civilians, 
whom he impressed with his knowledge. 
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Such was the course of his education to full age. 
The times had not a little to teach him. He was six 
years old when the Gunpowder Plot shook all England ; 
eleven when Henry IV. was stabbed in Paris. In his 
twelfth year appeared the new version of the Bible. 
The whole book-learning of the youth must have 
gone on at the very season when that incomparable 
masterpiece of the English tongue was beginning to 
mould the speech and thought of our race. When 
he was nineteen Ealeigh was beheaded in Old Palace 
Yard, a sacrifice to Spain ; and in the same year began 
the terrible Thirty Years' War in Germany, dragging 
on its devastating course until the end of our first Civil 
War in England. 

What was, the manner of life of the young man we 
know not. Friendly writers tell us that he was addicted 
more to the reading of men than to poring over authors. 
Unfriendly writers assure us (but in a confused, incon- 
sistent way) that he was given to roystering, extra- 
vagance, coarseness, and vice. Such testimony as theirs 
we cannot trust ; but we cannot now refute it. Certainly 
he bore through life a strange turn for rough jests. 
When we first reach authentic utterances of Cromwell 
himself, we meet with a spirit of intense religious earnest- 
ness. The whole of his surroundings in childhood and 
youth tended to that direction. A Puritan mother, a 
serious father, a zealous Puritan schoolmaster, a Puritan 
college, under a Puritan head, his father's premature 
death and his own early responsibilities, his veneration 
for his mother, his early marriage, do not suggest a 
vicious youth. Yet they do not positively exclude it 
At the age of thirty-nine he writes to his cousin, Mrs 
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St. John : " You know what my manner of life hath 
been. Oh, I lived in and loved darkness, and hated 
light; I was a chief, the chief of sinners." So, indeed, 
said St. Paul. And in the mouth of an earnest Puritan 
this phrase from Scripture refers, not to profligacy, but 
to a time before "conversion." That he should so 
write at thirty-nine suggests that his spiritual conver- 
sion was not in early youth. When and how that con- 
version took place we know not. There was a time, no 
doubt, when that mighty nature had not fully absorbed 
the great Bible conception, how the entire life of man 
is one intimate communion with God. There may have 
been a period (we have no sufficient proof that there 
was) when that passionate mass of manhood may have 
been a law to itself, in the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. Each of us 
must imagine as he best can how that great soul passed 
into its new birth, at what age, under what surround- 
ings and through what agonies and storms. 



CHAPTEE II 



MARRIAGE— FAMILY — DOMESTIC LIFE 

A.D. 1620-1628. iETAT. 21-29 

On the 22d of August 1620 Oliver Cromwell was mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Bourchier, in St. Giles's, Cripplegate, 
in London — the church where fifty-four years later J ohn 
Milton was buried. In this year Milton, aged twelve, en- 
tered as scholar at St. Paul's School. Oliver was twenty- 
one years and four months old on his wedding-day. His 
wife, who was one year older, was a daughter of Sir 
James Bourchier, a knight and wealthy merchant of Tower 
Hill, London, having an estate at Felsted in Essex, where 
he ordinarily resided. The Bourchiers of the city, we 
are told, were in no way related to the feudal Bourchiers, 
Earls of Essex, nor to Sir John Bourchier, one of the 
king's judges. Little is known of the family, and they do 
not appear in the history of the time. We are told that 
the Bourchiers were connections of the Hampdens, and 
that Oliver owed his wife to the introduction of his 
aunt, Elizabeth Hampden. 

Her portrait shows us a pleasant, not uncomely 
woman, with much dignity of expression, very far from 
a Puritan. We take her to be a quiet, affectionate, 
sensible woman, without much character or power, un- 

c 
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willing at first to assume the position in the State which 
awaited her, but reconciling herself to it without much 
difficulty, and playing her part in it without scandal or 
offence. 

Three letters of Oliver's to her remain, and one of hers 
to him. They are affectionate, trustful, and natural ; 
Biblical in phrase. On her side, she complains (un- 
reasonably enough), during his northern campaign, that 
he does not write more frequently ; on his, he protests 
his public duties. Thirty years after their marriage he 
can write to her (the day after Dunbar) : " Truly, if I 
love you not too well, I think I err not on the other 
hand much. Thou art dearer to me than any creature ; 
let that suffice." And she writes to him: " Truly my 
life is but half a life in your absence." He does not 
seem to have felt for her judgment the profound vener- 
ation that he showed to his mother. We do not gather 
the impression that she was a woman of much distinc- 
tion. The lampoons, of course, are as brutal towards her 
as towards him. She brought up her daughters to be 
women of good breeding and nice feeling. Nor is there 
any reason to doubt but that she was a worthy woman, 
doing her duty to the best of her powers, to husband, 
children, and friends. 

Sir James Bourchier, the father of Mrs. Cromwell, 
was a man of wealth ; but it does not appear what 
fortune she had. On his side, Oliver Cromwell settled 
on his wife for her life the parsonage house at Hart- 
ford, with the glebe lands and tithes in the county of 
Huntingdon. To Huntingdon, to his mother's house, he 
took his bride ; and there for eleven years they lived 
together, — only son, his wife and children, with the 
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widowed mother and her unmarried daughters. Of this 
period of his life there is almost no record, save the 
birth and baptism of his children, until we come to his 
entrance into public life, when he was sent to Parliament 
in 1628 to represent the borough of Huntingdon. After 
one short year of Parliament he returned again to 
private life, until the re-opening of the great Parlia- 
mentary struggle in 1640. The public career of Oliver 
Cromwell shall be reserved for future chapters. Here 
are the main outlines of his private life. 

In 1631 he sold his paternal estate in Huntingdon 
and removed to St. Ives, where he leased lands which 
he farmed for five years. In 1636 he removed to Ely; 
and there he farmed the lands left to him by his uncle, 
Sir Thomas Steward. There his mother and sisters 
rejoined him. Thus, with the short break of the Par- 
liament of 1628-29, the quiet domestic life of Oliver 
Cromwell continued for twenty years (1620-40), from his 
marriage in his twenty-second year until his own forty- 
second year. Here till long past middle age, in this 
"sequester'd vale of life," he kept the noiseless tenor 
of his way — 

in " his private gardens, where 
He lived reserved and austere." 

It seems convenient here, before we enter on the clash 
of Parliament and war, to collect the few incidents worth 
noting in the family and personal story of the future 
Protector. By his wife, Elizabeth Bourchier, Oliver 
Cromwell had nine children, of whom they reared four 
sons and four daughters. All, except the youngest, 
were baptized at Huntingdon. The four sons were all 
educated at Felsted School, in Essex, the place where 
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their grandfather lived — a school that reared some 
famous scholars, and which still flourishes. Robert, the 
eldest, died there at the age of seventeen. Oliver, the 
second, was a captain in the Civil War, and died in 
service at the age of twenty-one. Richard, the third 
son, succeeded his father as Protector, and died quietly 
at the age of eighty-six, in the reign of Anne. Henry, 
the fourth son, served in the war, was Lord Deputy in 
Ireland, and died in 1674. Of the daughters, Bridget 
became the wife of General Ireton, and afterwards of 
General Fleetwood. Elizabeth, married to John Clay- 
pole, died four weeks before her father. Mary, married 
to Lord Fauconberg, she whom Swift knew and called 
"handsome and like her father," died at the age of 
seventy-five. Frances, married to Robert Rich, grand- 
son and heir of the Earl of Warwick, afterwards married 
Sir John Russell, Baronet, eldest brother of Henry 
Cromwell's wife, and died at the age of eighty-two. 
The widow of the Protector survived him many years, 
and died in obscurity at the age of seventy-four^ 

Of these eight children, three — Henry, Bridget, and 
Frances — left ultimate descendants. Richard, the Pro- 
tector's successor, married Dorothy Mayor, of Hursley, 
and they had nine children, but no grandchildren. 
Henry, the Protector's fourth son, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Francis Russell, Baronet, of Chippenham, 
by whom he had seven children. Their descendants 
were numerous and are still flourishing. The male line 
was continued down to living memory. Oliver Crom- 
well, the last male 4 escen dant °f that name, died in 
1821 ; and his daughter, Elizabeth Oliveria Russell, 
who died in 1849, was the last descendant of the Pro- 
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tector born a Cromwell. The descendants in the female 
line, both of Henry and of Bridget, are still plentiful. 
Frances, the youngest child of the Protector, by her 
second husband, Sir John Russell, Baronet, of Chippen- 
ham, had five children. From these there are still 
descendants of the Protector in the female lines too 
numerous to recount, and in families of the highest 
rank. [See Appendix A.] 

Four of the five sisters of Oliver in these quiet years 
married men of their own rank and position. Margaret 
married Colonel Valentine Walton, one of Charles I.'s 
judges. Anna became Mrs. Sewster ; her daughter mar- 
ried Sir William Lockhart. Catherine married Colonel 
Jones, another of the king's judges, and himself after- 
wards executed. Jane married General Desborough, 
one of the generals of the Commonwealth. Eobina 
married Dr. French, and afterwards Dr. Wilkins, Bishop 
of Chester, one of the founders of the Royal Society; 
her daughter married Archbishop Tillotson. 

What manner of man in all these years was the 
unknown great captain and ruler 1 Three qualities 
especially stand out. Deep family affection ; tender- 
ness towards sufferers ; Bible religion. Every fragment 
of record from his private life tells one or other of these. 
In the range of great characters in history there are 
some in whom the passion for social justice burned as 
keenly as in Cromwell ; but there are few, indeed, in 
whom the family affections nourish a spirit so pure in 
the midst of distracting public duties to the last hour of 
an over-burdened life. There is certainly no ruler since 
Saint Louis in whom the personal communion with.Grod 
is a consciousness so vivid and habitual. 
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"He was naturally compassionate towards objects in 
distress, even to an effeminate measure," wrote John 
Maidston. Long before he was known to the nation, he 
was marked in his own country as the friend of the 
suffering and oppressed ; he did " exceed in tenderness 
towards sufferers." His house became the refuge of 
persecuted ministers ; he stoutly maintained their cause, 
and strove to secure them their stipends. His farming, 
the Eoyalist writers tell us, suffered from his habit of 
gathering his labourers twice a day around him, and 
praying with them, and discoursing to them. For years 
before the Civil War the future Protector of the Com- 
monwealth had become known far and wide as the 
village-Hampden with the dauntless breast. 

Of Cromwell's love for his wife and for his mother 
we have spoken. To his wife he writes in his Scotch 
campaign : — 

" Thou art dearer to me than any creature. . . . Pray for 
me ; truly I do daily for thee and the dear Family. . . . My 
love to the dear little ones ; I pray for grace for them. I 
thank them for their Letters ; let me have them often. ... If 
Dick Cromwell and his Wife be with you, my dear love to 
them. I pray for them : they shall, God willing, hear from 
me. I love them very dearly. — Truly I am not able as yet 
to write much. I am weary ; and rest, Thine, 

To Bridget Ireton he writes (he forty -seven, she 

twenty-two) : — 

" Who ever tasted that the Lord is gracious, without some 
sense of self, vanity, and badness ? Who ever tasted that 
graciousness of His, and could go less [become weaker] in 
desire — less than pressing after full enjoyment ? Dear Heart, 
press on ; let not Husband, let not anything cool thy affec- 
tions after Christ. I hope he will be an occasion to inflame 
them. That which is best worthy of love in thy Husband ia 
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that of the image of Christ he bears. Look on that, and 
love it best, and all the rest for that. I pray for thee and 
him ; do so for me." 

Bridget Ireton and Elizabeth Olaypole were apparently 
the daughters of his deepest confidence. But it is on 
his poor son, Richard, that the father's care seems chiefly 
bestowed. With regard to Richard he had no illusions. 
The father well knew the feebleness, indolence, the 
lightness of nature of the son. Yet he is continually 
stirring him to better things, seeking to place him under 
the highest influences. To Richard Mayor, Richard 
Cromwell's father-in-law, on the son's marriage, he 
writes (1649) : — 

" I have delivered my son up to you ; and I hope you will 
counsel him : he will need it ; and, indeed, I believe he 
likes well what you say, and will be advised by you. I wish 
he may be serious ; the times require it." 

Again he writes to Mayor : — 

" I have committed my Son to you ; pray give him advice. 
I envy him not his contents ; but I fear he should be 
swallowed up in them. I would have him mind and under- 
stand Business, read a little History, study the Mathematics 
and Cosmography : — these are good, with subordination to the 
things of God. Better than Idleness, or mere outward worldly 
contents. These fit for Public services, for which a man is 
born." 

To his son, Richard, he writes, during the fierce 
campaign in Ireland : — • 

"Dick Cromwell — I take your Letters kindly: I like 
expressions when they come plainly from the heart, and are 
not strained nor affected. 

" I am persuaded it's the Lord's mercy to place you where 
you are : I wish you may own it and be thankful, fulfilling 
all relations to the glory of God. Seek the Lord and His 
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face continually — let this be the business of your life and 
strength, and let all things be subservient and in order to 
this ! You cannot find nor behold the face of God but in 
Christ ; therefore labour to know God in Christ ; which the 
Scripture makes to be the sum of all, even Life Eternal. Be- 
cause the true knowledge is not literal or speculative ; but 
inward ; transforming the mind to it. . . . 

" Take heed of an inactive vain spirit ! Recreate yourself 
with Sir Walter Raleigh's History : it's a body of History, and 
will add much more to your understanding than fragments of 
Story. — Intend to understand the Estate I have settled ; it's 
your concernment to know it all, and how it stands. I have 
heretofore suffered much by too much trusting others. I 
know my Brother Mayor will be helpful to you in all this. 

" You will think, perhaps, I need not advise you To love 
your Wife ! The Lord teach you how to do it ; — or else it 
will be done ill-favouredly. Though Marriage be no instituted 
Sacrament ; yet where the undefiled bed is, and love, this 
union aptly resembles ' that of ' Christ and His Church. If 
you can truly love your Wife, what ' love ' doth Christ bear to 
His Church and every poor soul therein — who ' gave Him- 
self ' for it, and to it ! — Commend me to your Wife ; tell her 
I entirely love her, and rejoice in the goodness of the Lord 
to her. I wish her everyway fruitful. I thank her for her 
loving Letter." . . . 

Three times that great heart was wrung with agony 
on the death of a beloved child. Eobert, his eldest son, 
named after Oliver's own father, died in his eighteenth 
year at Felsted, May 1639. The parish register still 
records (one thinks in the words dictated by the father), 
Et Robertas fuit eximib plus juvenis, Deum timens supra 
multos — "Now Eobert was a youth of singular piety, 
fearing God more than ordinary." Nineteen years after- 
wards, fresh from his daughter's deathbed, almost on his 
own deathbed, the broken-hearted father recurred again 
to this his first great loss. He had read to him those 
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verses in Philippians which end : "I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me" (Phil. iv. 13); 
and then he said : "This Scripture did once save my life ; 
when my eldest son died; which went as a dagger to my 
heart, indeed it did." Again, death struck down his 
second son, Oliver, who died of smallpox at Newport 
Pagnell, just before Marston. To this loss he seems to 
recur in the noble letter to Colonel Walton on the field 
of Marston Moor reporting the death of his son in battle. 
"Sir, Grod hath taken away your eldest son. . . . Sir, 
you know my own trials in this way, but the Lord sup- 
ported me with this, that the Lord took him into the 
happiness we all pant for and live for." 

The third great loss, the most cruel of all, undoubtedly 
hastened the Protector's end. On the 6th of August 
1658 his favourite daughter, Elizabeth Claypole, died. 
"She had great sufferings," we are told, "great exercises 
of spirit." Thurloe writes: "For the last fourteen days 
his Highness has been by her bedside at Hampton Court, 
unable to attend to any public business whatever. ... It 
was observed that his sense of her outward misery in 
the pains she endured, took deep impression on him; 
who, indeed, was ever a most indulgent and tender father." 
And then a few days after came that outburst of grief 
as he thought of the death of his first-born. In three 
weeks more he was dying himself. For the thirty-eight 
years of his married life, Cromwell was all that a loving 
husband and father could be : overflowing with affection, 
even on the battlefield, and in the stress of affairs; 
indulgent, but not weak; considerate, provident, just; 
counselling, reproving, exhorting; yearning to lead his 
children to feel his own intense sense of God's presence. 
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The passages from his letters already given are 
enough to show how profoundly Cromwell's nature was 
saturated with Biblical theology. He was a Puritan 
of the Puritans ; full of the dominant idea of personal 
salvation by faith; his whole imagination and speech 
were steeped in the language of the Bible, as ex- 
pounded by Calvin. Never were the thought and the 
expression of any people more powerfully transformed 
than were the thought and language of England by the 
translation of the Bible. The issue of the Authorised 
Version, and still more the multiplication of portable 
editions of Scripture, affected our people as hardly any 
book in the world ever affected a nation. The years 
of Cromwell's life exactly kept pace with the growth, 
culmination, and waning of this first intense influence. 
In the next century England had a large and rich printed 
literature. But in Cromwell's youth the Catholic man- 
uals had been thrust out, and English literature as yet 
was not, or was not yet open to the people. The Bible 
was almost the sole poetry, the sole morality, the sole 
religion, familiar to all and accessible in print. Its 
mighty imagery, its majestic utterances as to man's soul 
and God's power, its mystical ecstasy, its scheme of sin 
and death, of future life and judgment, of man's vileness, 
and the nothingness of this transitory life, wrought into 
the core of the finest and deepest natures of the age. 
Milton, Lucy Hutchinson, have given us a measure of 
this spirit in its beauty and harmony. Fox and Bunyan 
give us a sense of its mysticism and its passion. But 
no man in that age drank it into his whole nature with 
more intense reality than did Cromwell. 

It is very hard for any of us to-day rightly to grasp 
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all this. There are still Bible Christians, not a few. 
men and women, to whom the "Word of God is ever 
ringing in their ears, day and night continually; to whom 
every word, thought, and act, of themselves as of others, 
is felt to be, moment by moment, an irrevocable step to 
a real heaven or to a real hell. But they who so live 
are the few. The world around them visibly goes on 
with no such absorbing sense of God's purposes and 
God's judgments. They live in a world of their own ; 
puzzled, half-paralysed, hoping all things, believing all 
things, but not outwardly triumphant. The social and 
mental environment round them is visibly alien to the 
kingdom of heaven in which they hope and believe ; 
wherein they move and have their being. And not a 
few of us find mental, moral, historical obstacles in the 
way of any such Biblical belief, or Biblical hopes ; and 
we are not struck dead, nor are we branded and pilloried, 
nor even are we outcasts and strangers ; but we are the 
dear friends, children, parents, brothers, and sisters of 
those who live by the Gospel alone. 

But in the lifetime of Oliver Cromwell the society 
in which he lived had absorbed to the depths of their 
souls this Biblical conception of life. Their Bible was 
literally food to their understanding and a guide to 
their conduct. They saw the visible finger of God in 
every incident of life ; they heard the authentic voice of 
God in every turn of existence. They saw Satan in 
everything evil, and heard the noise of devils in all that 
was harmful, vicious, or unjust. If they took counsel of 
each other of their own judgment, they literally believed 
that God and His angels prompted every thought. If 
one seemed to them just and useful, he was beloved of 
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God ; if one seemed to do harm, he was hated of God. 
If they were undecided, they sought God. If they felt 
confidence, they had found God. If they felt hopeless, 
they had lost God. To be living an honest life was 
simply to be conscious of unbroken communion with 
God's spirit. Now that which in our day devout men 
and women come to feel in their earnest moments of 
prayer, the devout Puritan felt, as a second nature, in 
his rising up and in his lying down; in the market- 
place and in the home, in society and business; in 
Parliament, in council, and on the field of battle. He 
felt in the full tide of daily life what pious men now feel 
on their knees and on their deathbed. 

And feeling this, the Puritan had no shame in uttering 
it, in the very words of the Bible wherein he had learned 
so to feel ; nay, he would have burned with shame had 
he faltered in using those words. It is very hard for us 
now to grasp what this implies. After a few generations 
the Biblical terms ceased to sound as the very words in 
which God had spoken, but grew to be mere customary 
phrases ; they became the dialect of an order of men ; 
they grew to be a fashion; they were imitated; and 
soon withered up into a cant But there was a generation 
in which this phraseology was the natural speech of men, 
to whom the Bible was their sole literature, poetry, and 
religion. Oliver Cromwell grew to manhood in the very 
centre of that generation. Towards the close of his life 
that Biblical language was already the external shibboleth 
of a sect. He had not that sense of poetic harmony 
which prevented Milton from adopting it. That he 
chose to retain it through life has heavily weighted his 
memory, and has retarded by centuries the understand- 
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ing of his character. From manhood to his deathbed 
Oliver Cromwell used no other English, spoken or 
written, save the Biblical dialect. To him it was no 
dialect ; but the literal assertion of truths which he felt 
to the roots of his being. When Cromwell wrote " Here 
is the hand of God/' he literally did think the Creator of 
all things had so appointed it to be. When he " sought 
the Lord," he did literally believe himself to be in 
communion with G-od, to be receiving His direct command. 
When he said that "God had given them the victory," 
he meant this in its literal sense, as fully as did Joshua 
or Moses. It is a melancholy thought that the utterances 
of the most sincere of men in the innocency of their 
hearts should now be repulsive to us, simply because 
insincere men chose to imitate their words, and to build 
up into a cant what was once heartfelt truthfulness. 

This is not the place to pass judgment on the Puritan's 
way of using his Bible, or his general scheme of religion. 
It is sufficient for us that Oliver Cromwell accepted it 
wholly : in its narrowness and its strength, with all its 
good, and not a little of its evil. Few men in our age 
look on every circumstance of their daily lives as 
arranged by an inexhaustible set of special providences ; 
nor do they think every impulse which crosses their 
minds to be the work of direct inspiration. To the 
modern psychologist this singular type of theological 
exaltation amounts in effect to the kindling into intense 
activity the whole moral nature. This ecstatic com- 
munion with God in practice resulted in a hyperesthesia 
of the conscience and the will. The zealot who felt 
himself in hourly communion with the Divine will was 
really consulting his own highest standard of the Just 
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and the True. When he sought God, he was probing 
his understanding to its depths. When he had found 
assurance, his resolve was fixed down to the very roots 
of his soul. And thus it depended very much on the 
zealot's own nature whether the result was good or bad. 
A great and wise man had his greatness and his sagacity 
intensified, for his own soul was transfigured to himself. 
A man of self-reliance had his will heated to a white 
heat, for he knew himself to be the chosen instrument 
to work out the decrees of the Almighty. The brave 
man became insensible to any form of danger; the 
unselfish man became the type of self-devotion ; the com- 
passionate man boiled with hate of whatever was unjust, 
whatever gave pain. And so the cruel man lost all 
trace of human pity ; the selfish man lost all shame ; 
the self-sufficient man treated all who opposed him as 
the enemies of God; the hypocrite found ready to his 
hand a whole apparatus of deceit; the traitor found 
current a complete code of villainy. It is for this 
reason that Puritanism and the Puritans have often been 
described in the language of extravagant praise and 
extravagant blame. The greater Puritans deserved the 
praise ; the worse deserved the blame. It was a form 
of belief which could bring out all the good and all the 
evil of the heart. It made some noble natures heroic ; 
it made some base natures devilish. Men may doubt if 
the good or the evil preponderated in the scheme as a 
whole. Men can hardly doubt that it infused into the 
greater natures which it mastered, a solemnity and a 
power such as have but once or twice been equalled in 
the whole history of mankind. 

The Calvinistic theology did not sink into Cromwell's 
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soul without a great shock to his character and health. 
Bunyan has left us a memorable picture of the first con- 
sciousness of sin. " My sins," he says, " did so offend 
the Lord, that even in my childhood He did scare and 
affright me with fearful dreams, and did terrify me 
with dreadful visions." Cromwell, we are told, had been 
given to visions from his childhood; and this mood 
seems to have deepened in manhood into a religious 
form of hypochondria. Sir Philip Warwick tells us 
that Dr. Simcott, Cromwell's physician at Huntingdon, 
assured him, " that for many years his Patient was a most 
splenetick man, and had phansyes about the cross in that 
town ; and that he had been called up to him at mid- 
night and such unreasonable hours very many times, 
upon a strong phansy, which made him believe he was 
then dying " ; and Sir Philip gives the common story of 
his conversion, and says that, "he joyned himself to men 
of his own temper, who pretended unto transports and 
revelations." And it is thought that this is confirmed 
by an entry in the diary of Sir Theodore Mayerne, the 
famous Court physician, who prescribed (15th September 
1628) for "Mons. Cromwell, valde melancholicus" 

Into this religious melancholy of his we have a pro- 
found insight by' that memorable letter to his cousin, 
Mrs. St. John (October 1638) :— 

" Truly no poor creature hath more cause to put himself 
forth in the cause of his God than I. I have had plentiful 
wages beforehand ; and I am sure I shall never earn the 
least mite. The Lord accept me in His Son, and give 
me to walk in the light, — and give us to walk in the 
light, as He is the light ! He it is that enlighteneth 
our blackness, our darkness. I dare not say, He hideth 
His face from me. He giveth me to see light in His 
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light. One beam in a dark place hath exceeding much 
refreshment in it : — blessed be His Name for shining upon 
so dark a heart as mine ! You know what my manner of 
life hath been. Oh, I lived in and loved darkness, and hated 
light ; I was a chief, the chief of sinners. This is true : I 
hated godliness, yet God had mercy on me. the riches of 
His mercy ! Praise Him for me ; — that He who hath begun 
a good work would perfect it in the day of Christ." 

Thus passed the years of Cromwell's private life in 
his native town and county — in the rearing of a large 
family of children; in farming his paternal acres; in 
gathering round him the godly, the labouring, and the 
afflicted; in intimacy with the Hampdens, St. Johns, 
and many other Puritan families of his kindred ; in 
service as borough magistrate and bailiff ; in maintaining 
the cause of the "lecturers ' and other preachers of the 
Gospel ; in melancholy communings of soul, amidst the 
lonely reaches of the sluggish Ouse, as to the Judgment 
to come and the state of this land on earth. 

What was the outward man in whom this spirit 
dwelt 1 Of few persons in history has the portraiture 
been preserved in a way more perfect and authentic. 
He had a tall, powerful frame, strong of limb, well knit, 
somewhat heavy. A large square head, and a counte- 
nance massive, and far from refined, his enemies said, 
swollen and red. That face has been preserved for us 
in the portraits of Cooper, Walker, Faithorne, and Lely ; 
in all with singular resemblance. [See Appendix B.] Of 
them all Cooper was the most successful. No human 
countenance recorded is more familiar to us than that 
broad, solid face with the thick and prominent red nose ; 
the heavy gnarled brow, with its historic wart; eyes 
firm, penetrating, sad ; square jaw and close-set mouth ; 
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scanty tufts of hair on lip and chin ; long, loose brown 
locks flowing down in waves on to the shoulder. His 
whole air breathing energy, firmness, passion, pity, and 
sorrow — 

" Ms face 

Deep scars of thunder had intrencht, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage." 

There is a famous sketch of him, as he first appeared 
in public, by Sir Philip Warwick, a royalist of sense and 
not unfair : — 

" The first time that ever I took notice of him was in the 
very beginning of the Parliament held in November 1640, 
when I vainly thought myself a courtly young Gentleman 
(for we Courtiers valued ourselves much upon our good 
clothes) : I came one morning into the House well clad, and 
perceived a Gentleman speaking (whom I knew not) very 
ordinarily apparelled • for it was a plain cloth-suit, which 
seemed to have been made by an ill country-tailor ; his linen 
was plain, and not very clean ; and I remember a speck or 
two of blood upon his little band, which was not much larger 
than his collar ; his hat was without a hat-band ; his stature 
was of a good size, his sword stuck close to his side, his 
countenance swollen and reddish, his voice sharp and un- 
tuneable, and his eloquence full of fervour.". . . 

And Sir Philip goes on to say how he lived to see 
this very gentleman " appear of a great and majestic 
deportment and comely " presence. 

A counterpart to this picture is the Puritan sketch of 
the Protector, written by John Maidston to Governor 
Winthrop : — 

" His body was well compact and strong, his stature 
under six feet (I believe about two inches), his head so 
shaped as you might see it a storehouse and shop both of a 
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vast treasury of natural parts. His temper exceeding fiery, 
as I have known, but the flame of it kept down for the most 
part, or soon allayed by those moral endowments he had. 
He was naturally compassionate towards objects in distress, 
even to an effeminate measure ; though God had made him 
a heart, wherein was left little room for any fear, but what 
was due to himself, of which there was a large proportion. 
Yet did he exceed in tenderness towards sufferers. A larger 
soul, I think, hath seldom dwelt in a house of clay than 
his was." 

Such was the man whom, in his twenty-eighth year, 
his fellow-citizens of Huntingdon chose to represent them 
in Parliament— 17th March 1628. 

The public life of Oliver Cromwell had now begun. 



Appendix A 

It is a curious example of the persistence of the English 
governing families, and of their close intermarriages, that the 
blood of Oliver Cromwell still runs through female lines in 
the veins of the following well-known persons : — Marquis of 
Ripon, Earls of Chichester, Morley, Clarendon, Cowper, heir- 
presumptive to the earldom of Derby, Lord Ampthill, Lord 
Walsingham, Countess of Rothes, Mr. Charles Villiers, M.P., 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P., Sir F. W. Frankland, Sir Charles 
Strickland, Sir H. E. E. Lewis, Sir W. Worsley, Sir W. 
Payne-Gallwey, the Astleys of Checkers Court, the Polhills 
of Kent, the Tennants of Glamorganshire, the families of 
Vyner, Lister, Berners, Nicholas, Gosset, Prescott, Field, Mr. S. 
R. Gardiner, the historian, etc. During the present century 
at least seven persons descended from the Protector have held 
office under the Crown, including one Prime Minister, Lord 
Goderich; one Foreign Secretary, Lord Clarendon; two Lords- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and a Viceroy in India. Amongst 
those who have married descendants of Cromwell are — the 
Earls of Darnley, Lytton, Lathom, Lord Stanley of Preston, 
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Sir W. Harcourt, M.P., Sir A. Borthwick, M.P., Mr. Samuel 
WTritbread, M.P. The late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the 
statesman and author, was a descendant of the Protector ; 
and Lady Theresa Lewis, his wife, author of a work in illus- 
tration of Lord Clarendon, was a descendant at once of Oliver 
the Protector and of Edward Hyde the Chancellor. I am 
informed by a lady, one of the descendants of the Protector, 
that it was usual in her family to keep the 30th of January 
as a day of humiliation and prayer. They were taught as 
children that an ancestral visitation hung over them, which 
would certainly overtake them in this world or the next. 
Some of the Cromwells resumed the name of Williams after 
the Restoration. The arms of the Cromwells, as shown at 
Hinchinbrook, are Sable, a lion rampant, argent. Crest, a 
demi-lion rampant argent, in his dexter gamb a gem-ring, or. 
The latter is said to have been granted to Sir Richard Crom- 
well by Henry VIII., when he gave the knight his diamond 
ring in reward for splendid feats performed in a tournament 
before the king. The Protector used this coat and crest, with 
the motto — Pax quceritur hello. 

The Cromwells as a family were prolific and long-lived. 
The Protector's mother died, says Thurloe, at the age of 
ninety-four, but more probably in her ninetieth year. She 
had eleven children, the youngest born when she was, at 
least, in her forty-sixth year. Oliver was born, at earliest, in 
her thirty-fifth year. Oliver himself had nine children, and 
thirty grandchildren, of whom at least one lived into the 
reign of George II. and the ministry of Walpole. Sir 
Henry Cromwell, the Protector's grandfather, had eleven 
children, the eldest of whom, Sir Oliver, died in his ninety- 
third year, also having had eleven children. Elizabeth, the 
mother of John Hampden, died at the age of ninety. Of 
Sir Henry Cromwell fifty-two grandchildren are recorded. 
During the Civil Wars there were no less than six con- 
temporary Oliver Cromwells, all closely related. The 
" cousinry " of Oliver the Protector is thus an infinite field, 
for it ramifies into the families of the Hampdens, Barringtons, 
Whalleys, Trevors, St. Johns, Waltons, Dunches, Everards, 
Ingoldsbys, Gerards ; and includes the families of Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, Lord Dacre, Lord Hampden, and many more, 
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Appendix B 

All the portraits of Cromwell appear to be derived from 
works by Cooper, Walker, Lely, or Faithorne. Their 
paintings and drawings, with the medals, seem to be the 
only portraits taken from life. And a mask was taken after 
death. Of them all the best is perhaps the large drawing by 
Cooper, in the house of the master, at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Cooper's miniatures are very numerous and are 
well known, — they seem to have been preferred by the 
Cromwell family. Evelyn thought the picture by Walker, 
with the page tying his scarf, so well engraved by Lombart, 
to be the most striking likeness. There is one main 
difference in the portraits. Cooper and Lely, whose 
portraits exactly resemble each other, paint the brows as 
knit, and somewhat drawn downwards. Walker and 
Faithorne make the brow high and well arched over the eye. 
So too does Simon in his medals. Perhaps the bony 
structure of the forehead was so formed ; and the fleshy and 
movable eyebrows fell down when the face was seen in 
repose. 

The following is an exact description of the features made 
after careful study of many portraits : — 

Eyes : steely blue, keen, penetrating, very sad. 

Forehead ; very broad, much lined, receding towards 
the top, nearly in a line with the nose, very pro- 
minent fleshy brow, with " the bar of Michael Angelo" 
— wart over right brow. 

Hair: light brown, worn in long curls, early turned 
ashen-gray ; very slight, scanty moustache, and tuft on 
under lip. 

Chin : square, solid, but rather receding, fleshy. 
Nose: very thick, heavy, prominent, red. 
Lips : large, prominent, fleshy, very firmly drawn. 
Complexion : weather-beaten, coarse, fair and florid. 
General Characteristics: energetic, resolute, rough, sym- 
pathetic, melancholy, passionate. 
Of the embalmed head fixed in the halberd-point in the 
possession of Mr. Horace Wilkinson no certain history can 
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be given. Some competent judges have, on physical 
grounds, believed it to be genuine ; and it does not seem to 
disagree with any single feature in the authentic portraits. 
It is not a skull, but a head, which has been thoroughly 
embalmed; severed, after embalming, from the body; 
encrusted into an ancient spear-point. It is said to have 
been secured by a descendant of the Protector from the 
soldier who was on guard when it fell from the gateway at 
Westminster Hall, as described by Pepys. But it adds 
nothing fresh to our knowledge ; and from the nature of the 
case, it could give us no help in recalling the likeness. The 
Cromwellian portraits and relics, genuine and spurious, are 
altogether infinite, and even about the genuine alone a 
volume might be written. 



CHAPTER III 



PREPARATION FOR CIVIL WAR 

A.D. 1628-1642. ^etat. 29-43 

In March 1625 Charles I. began his reign amid joy 
and hope in the nation. In May he was married to 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. and sister of 
Louis XIII., King of France. Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, was the absolute ruler of the King of 
England, as was Richelieu of the King of France. In 
June Charles met his first Parliament ; and the great 
struggle began between personal Monarchy and Parlia- 
mentary government, — a struggle which continued, in 
a form more or less acute, for nearly one hundred years. 

Charles, narrow, obstinate, and imperious, was with- 
out that Scotch canniness and turn for compromise 
which had saved his father in his worst hours. Villiers, 
equally headstrong and incapable, exaggerated all that 
in the previous reign had been disastrous and unpopular. 
The Parliament which met the new king was stronger 
and more conscious of its strength than any which had 
preceded it ; and in Eliot, Pym, Wentworth, Hampden, 
Selden, Coke, it possessed men of real power and 
immense resource. From the first, it refused supplies 
to assist the projects of Buckingham, and it made the 
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voting of the necessary expenses of government con- 
ditional on its own control over the entire administra- 
tion of the nation, civil and religious. Directly it 
attacked Buckingham, after a session of less than two 
months it was summarily dissolved. 

But Charles, overwhelmed by his liabilities and 
disasters abroad, was forced by his want of money to 
summon a new Parliament. It met in 1626, only to 
show a yet more determined resolve to secure ministerial 
responsibility as the condition of voting supplies. It 
formally impeached Buckingham; and after a stormy 
session of three months, was dissolved even more 
summarily than the last. 

For some two years Charles and Buckingham 
struggled on, raising money as they could by forced 
loans, by arbitrary arrest, and irregular impositions; 
sinking from one disaster to another, until the govern- 
ment of the country was reduced to complete dis- 
organisation. The miserable expeditions to Qadiz, to 
Bh6, the abandonment of the Huguenots of La Bochelle, 
the failure of all the foreign schemes and illegal exactions 
at home, drove the nation to the last point of exaspera- 
tion. All other means of raising money failing, Charles 
at last consented to summon a third Parliament in 1628. 
It met on 17th March. It was in this third Parliament 
of Charles that Oliver Cromwell first entered on public 
life as member for Huntingdon. 

It was one of the most remarkable Parliaments in our 
history. Those who had opposed the Court, and those 
who had been imprisoned, were eagerly returned. Pym, 
Eliot, Wentworth, Hampden, Selden, Coke, and many 
others of fame in the great struggle were members. 
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When the House met, its first act was to form a series of 
committees on Religion, Justice, Grievances, and Trade. 
It proceeded to deal with the entire range of public 
affairs, civil and religious, legislative and executive alike. 
Wentworth, at first its leading spirit, shrank back from 
the prospect of a real Parliamentary executive, and the 
lead passed to Eliot and Pym. The Petition of Eight 
was passed — the second great title-deed of popular 
government. On the 10th March 1629 the House was 
dissolved, after two stormy sessions of less than five 
months in all, having taken a memorable step in the 
great contest — the substitution of Parliamentary for 
Monarchic government in England. 

The substitution of Parliamentary for Personal gov- 
ernment in England proved to be a long and singu- 
larly complex undertaking. It was not at all secured 
until the settlement of 1688, and it was not absolutely 
accepted and developed until the accession of the House 
of Hanover. But in 1628 the full meaning of the change 
was imagined by few, and the practical solution of its 
problems had not crossed the mind of any. None of 
the conditions, none of the institutions of Parliamentary 
government, as we now understand it, existed. No one 
of the greater nations of Europe had attempted anything 
like it ; and, indeed, down to our day, no one of them has 
organised it into a system. In 1629 the only type of 
government known to the larger states of Europe was a 
Personal government directly controlled by an hereditary 
sovereign, under more or less definite limits, and with 
more or less representative control as to legislation and 
taxation. The early Parliaments of Charles did honestly 
believe that they were maintaining the ancient privilege? 
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of Englishmen and the old rights of the Commons of 
England. In reality they were doing something very 
different, and from the first they laid claim to a wholly 
greater part. They virtually claimed the real sovereignty 
in all things civil and religious, legislative and executive. 
They asserted a right to judge, punish, and control 
almost anything done or spoken in Church or in State ; 
to enforce absolute conformity to a given standard in 
worship, opinion, and conduct; and, whilst criticising, 
practically to direct the entire executive authority, 
military, civil, ecclesiastical, and judicial. 

Accustomed as we are to Parliamentary government, 
we are wont to forget that in the reign of Charles it was 
impracticable, even if it could be conceived of as an 
organised system. The vast majority of the nation, and 
at least three -fourths of the Parliament, knew of no 
other executive authority than that of the king's 
majesty, and no other ecclesiastical authority but that 
of the King and Church. No man had conceived of a 
king who reigned but did not govern, though many 
dreamed of a church without rulers. There were no 
such ideas as that of publicity in administration, as that 
of an executive responsible for its daily work to Parlia- 
ment. There was no conception of a ministry sitting in 
Parliament, doing its ordinary work under the eye of 
Parliament, and with the help and supervision of Parlia- 
ment. There was no thought yet of a Cabinet virtually 
nominated by the majority of the House of Commons, and 
unable to survive a single adverse vote. Yet without 
all this Parliamentary government could not exist. And 
Parliamentary government in this form had not crossed 
even the lofty and enthusiastic visions of Sir John Eliot 
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The part which Cromwell took in this memorable 
Parliament was a very humble one. He was not thirty 
when it was dissolved ; but on taking his seat as a young 
man he found himself amongst friends and relations. 
John Hampden, then thirty-four, was his first cousin and 
close friend. Sir Francis Barrington was his uncle by 
marriage. Sir William Masham of Otes, a neighbour of 
Sir J. Bourchier in Essex, who married Barrington' s 
daughter, was Oliver's friend through life. And these 
men were amongst the leaders of the Puritan gentry. 
But the young member for Huntingdon sat and voted 
in silence. Once only does he seem to have taken a part 
in the debates. On 11th February the Committee for 
Religion, John Pym being in the chair, was discussing 
the offences of the Bishop of Winchester and others who 
had supported preachers condemned by the House. 
Cromwell rose and said that he had heard from Dr. 
Beard how, when a certain Dr. Alabaster had preached 
flat popery at Paul's Cross, the Bishop of Winchester, 
his diocesan, had commanded Dr. Beard to preach 
nothing to the contrary, and, when he persisted in so 
preaching, had reprimanded him. The remark was well 
received by the committee, and the House ordered Dr. 
Beard to be sent for as a witness, and the summons to 
be delivered to Mr. Cromwell. By the 24th of 
February the Eesolutions on Religion were ready, but 
the immediate dissolution of the House put an end to 
debates. For more than eleven years no Parliament 
was called. 

During these eleven years (1629-40) Cromwell 
lived quietly amongst his own people, and we may con- 
veniently here set down the simple annals of his private 
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life. His uncle Eichard — godfather, we assume, to the 
young Eichard — died in 1628, and left to Oliver a piece 
of land in Huntingdon, and nineteen acres of arable 
land near ; but Cromwell was soon to quit Huntingdon 
for ever. In 1630 a new charter was granted to the 
borough, and Cromwell, Dr. Beard, and Eobert Barnard 
were named as the justices of the peace. By the new 
charter the rule of the town was handed over to a mayor, 
and twelve aldermen appointed for life. The new 
charter was apparently a triumph for the king's men, 
and it abolished the old popular election. Cromwell 
was not slow or measured in remonstrating against the 
powers it conferred. A complaint was made by petition 
of the mayor and aldermen against " the disgraceful and 
unseemly speeches used to" the mayor and Eobert 
Barnard. A warrant was issued, and Cromwell was 
brought before the Privy Council in November 1630. 
The affair was committed to the arbitration of the Earl 
of Manchester, and ended with an apology and a com- 
promise, the charter being amended in three points. 
Cromwell acknowledged that "he had spoken in heat 
and passion." 

Huntingdon was no longer a place to hold him. In 
1631 we find him paying a fine of £10 as compensation 
for refusing to appear at the king's coronation to be 
knighted. A few weeks after the award, in May 1631, 
Cromwell disposed of most of his property there, his 
mother, his wife, and his uncle Sir Oliver, joining in the 
deed of sale. He sold the "Augustine Fryers," the 
house in which he was born, with other houses, and 
seven acres of land in Huntingdon, and the tithes at 
Hartford. The sale produced £1800. Hinchinbrook 
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had been sold four years before for £3000. He did not 
sell the property which came to him from his uncle 
Eichard. "With the proceeds he rented some grazing 
lands at St. Ives, five miles farther down the river — part 
of the Slepe Hall estate — and here he lived with his 
family for five years more until 1636. His mother and 
his unmarried sisters continued to live at Huntingdon, 
where Oliver's children were baptized down to 1637, 
and where he still apparently remained a proprietor. 
Of his life at St. Ives we know nothing. He was 
naturally occupied in farming ; and we fancy it was in 
the marshy lands there that he contracted his tendency 
bo ague. "He came to church," rumour said, "with a 
piece of red flannel round his neck, being subject to 
inflammation." And it was doubtless in these gloomy 
years that the "phansies" and the "melancholy" pressed 
most hardly on his spirit. 

In January 1636 Sir Thomas Steward, his mother's 
brother, died ; and thereon, by his uncle's will, and the 
settlement of his grandfather, William Steward, Crom- 
well became entitled to considerable property in Ely, 
said to be worth from £400 to £500 a year, the family 
house in Ely, and the goodwill to the farming of the 
tithes under the chapter. To Ely he removed in the 
course of the year 1636, living in the house still 
standing next to St. Mary's Church ; and here his family 
remained until their removal to London about 1647. 
He at once obtained renewal of the leases held by Sir 
Thomas, and appears from time to time as an active 
trustee of the local charities and funds. 

At Ely, as at St. Ives, we find him actively maintain- 
ing the Puritan preachers, and the cause of the poor. 
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It is from St. Ives, in 1636, that he writes to Mr. Story 
in London to maintain a lecturer in his county — " they 
that procure spiritual food, they that build up spiritual 
temples, they are the men truly charitable, truly pious." 
It is from Ely, in 1638, that he writes that interesting 
letter to his cousin, Mrs. St. John. And in Ely, in that 
year, we find the little note — " Mr. Hand, I doubt not 
but I shall be as good as my word for your money. I 
desire you to deliver forty shillings of the town money 
to this bearer to pay for the physic for Benson's cure. 
[Benson was an old invalid.] If the gentlemen will not 
allow it at the time of account, keep this note, and I will 
pay it out of my own purse." 

It was in these years, 1635-38, that the struggle went 
on about the payment of ship-money. With this he was 
closely connected. His cousin and friend John Hamp- 
den bore the brunt of the contest; his cousin by 
marriage, Oliver St. John, was Hampden's advocate in 
the case. Cromwell himself is reported to have also 
refused to pay, though, perhaps, like so many others, his 
case was not pressed. About the same time also took 
place the struggle between the poor people of the fens 
and the " adventurers " who had reclaimed the Bedford 
Level. The memoirs tell us that Cromwell took active 
part with the commoners. If he did so, it was not 
against the king, but rather against the Earl of Bedford. 
But we are told that as head of the discontented faction 
he made himself so well known that Hampden in Par- 
liament afterwards described him " as an active person, 
and one that would sit well at the mark." With or 
without reference to this particular incident, in the Long 
Parliament he bore the nickname of " Lord of the Fens." 
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The picturesque story that he was about in these 
years to emigrate to America, and was stopped by an 
Order in Council, is without any adequate foundation. 
No emigrants were stopped for more than a few days. 
Cromwell, like Hampden, at the time was busy with 
important projects. And it is utterly improbable that 
they and the leaders of the Commons in their struggle 
were all about to embark in the same ship, and to 
abandon their cause together. But the times were 
gloomy and terrible to men of less nerve and energy. 

These eleven years between the Parliaments of 1629 
and 1640 had been times of trial. Sir John Eliot and 
eight members were thrown into the Tower, where in 
three years Eliot died, the proto-martyr of Parliaments. 
Wentworth, disgusted with the pretensions of Parlia- 
ment, passed over to the king ; and was soon to become, 
with Laud, the mainstay of Personal monarchy, by whose 
means "Thorough" ruled for a season in State and 
Church. The Star Chamber prosecutions, the ferocious 
sentences on Prynne, Burton, Bastwick, and Lilburne, 
illegal fines, arbitrary taxes, the ship-money, followed. 
Next came the Scotch insurrection and the Covenant of 
1638. The Scotch war drove Charles at last to the 
concession which for eleven years he had resisted. 
Wentworth, now Earl of Strafford, was summoned from 
Ireland, and he counselled a Parliament. 

It met 13th April 1640; and here Oliver Cromwell 
was returned as member for Cambridge. The House 
had hardly assembled when, under the leadership of 
Pym, instead of voting supplies, it attacked the policy 
of the king in Church and State. Cromwell's name 
does not appear in its proceedings. The king dissolved 
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it in anger on the 5th of May. And thus the Short 
Parliament, the fourth which Charles had called, was 
abruptly dismissed after a session of twenty-three days. 
But a fresh war in Scotland compelled the king within 
six months to summon a new House. 

Everywhere the Court struggled in vain to affect the 
returns. The efforts of the Lord Keeper were directed 
to induce the electors of Cambridge to choose his own 
brother in place of Cromwell. But Cromwell was 
returned with one of the common council, in place of 
his former colleague, a courtier. On the 3d of 
November 1640 Oliver Cromwell took his seat in the 
fifth Parliament of King Charles, the famous Long 
Parliament, which lasted for thirteen years, till dis- 
missed by himself in 1653. 

This is not the place to tell the story of the most 
memorable of all English Parliaments. Our concern is 
with Cromwell. He was now forty-one; he was already a 
leader amongst Puritans ; and he was in close relation 
with prominent men in the Commons. John Hampden, 
Oliver St. John, Sir Thomas Barrington, Sir William 
Masham, Valentine Walton, Edmund Waller, were 
his connections by marriage. To Pym, the leader 
of the House, to Yane, Falkland, Hyde, Holies, and 
Strode, he was well known as an old member. He is no 
longer the silent observer that he had been in 1628. 
From the first he takes an active part; sits on many 
important committees ; moves several important bills. 
But he is in no sense a Parliamentary leader ; there is 
no record of his making a sustained speech ; nor does he 
appear as the chief of a distinct party. His voice was 
not heard during the great impeachments, or in the great 
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political debates. His activity is confined almost 
entirely to matters of religion and the oppression of 
persons. He is a man of influence, of suggestions, of 
business experience; but he nowhere appears as the 
orator, the tactician, or the far-sighted statesman. He 
does not sit with Pym and the great lawyers, but on the 
right of the Speaker, near Hyde and Falkland, Strode 
and Pennington. So far as he acts with any section it 
is rather with Pennington, Puritan member for the city, 
with Vane, Strode, and Henry Marten, the " root-and- 
branch" men. He abstains strictly from all debates 
where law, precedent, tactics are essential. His sole 
concern is misgovernment, corruption, and conscience. 

On the third day of the session, after Pym and 
Hampden had uttered their great indictment of the 
Government, Cromwell presented the petition of John 
Lilburne, who had been cruelly punished by the Star- 
Chamber. He was appointed on the committee to 
consider the cases of Leighton, Prynne, Burton, Bastwick, 
and other victims of Laud. It was then that we have 
the notice of Sir Philip Warwick, already cited : "He 
aggravated the imprisonment of this man by the council- 
table unto that height that one would believe the very 
Government itself had been in great danger by it. I 
sincerely profess it lessened much my reverence unto 
that great council, for he was very much hearkened 
unto." 

Within the first ten months of the Long Parliament 
Cromwell was specially appointed to eighteen com- 
mittees, besides those on which he sat as representing 
Cambridge. The most important matters came before 
several of those committees, and the cases of most of the 
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sufferers from the Star-Chamber. There was another 
case of alleged oppression referred to one of these 
committees, of which Hyde, the Chancellor, has given 
us his own version. Lord Manchester had a dispute 
with some commoners of Huntingdon about a recent 
enclosure, which resulted in a riot, and writs were issued. 
Cromwell vehemently urged the case of the poor inhab- 
itants ; it was referred to a committee of which Hyde 
was chairman. Lord Clarendon relates that Cromwell 
enlarged on the evidence "with great passion"; that 
"in great fury" he reproached the chairman with being 
partial, that he bullied the witnesses, and attacked Lord 
Mandeville with indecency and rudeness. In the end 
his whole carriage was so tempestuous, and his behaviour 
so insolent, that the chairman was obliged to reprehend 
him : which Cromwell never forgave. How far all this 
is exaggeration we cannot now say. Cromwell and 
Lord Mandeville were intimate friends. And Claren- 
don's memory was notoriously defective, especially in 
all that related to himself and his opponents. 

There are three great occasions where we find Crom- 
well in the front. Within a few weeks of the opening of 
Parliament, Alderman Pennington presented a petition 
signed by 15,000 citizens of London, calling for 
the abolition of Episcopacy, with all its roots and 
tranches. When the debate on it came on, Pennington 
justified the petition, and said that he could have had 
fifteen times 15,000 signatures, and Cromwell eagerly 
intervened in the debate. He was himself interrupted 
with loud calls "to the bar." But, Pym and Holies 
supporting him, he insisted on his argument; which 
was " that he was more convinced of the irregularity of 
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bishops than even before, because, like the Roman 
hierarchy, they would not endure to have their con- 
dition come to a trial." The matter ended for the 
moment in a compromise. But here, in Episcopacy, was 
sounded the critical note, which ultimately rallied to 
the king so large a portion of the people and the gentry. 
From that hour the king represented the Church. 

The second occasion is when, on 30th December 
1640, Cromwell moved the second reading of Strode's 
Bill for Annual Parliaments. It was referred to 
a select committee, on which sat Cromwell, Pym, 
Hampden, Strode, St. John, Holies, Selden, Barring- 
ton, Whitelocke, and others. The Bill was extremely 
defective from a constitutional point of view ; but it 
ultimately took shape as the Triennial Act, one of the 
most important statutes of the Long Parliament. And 
the cardinal principle of the Annual Bill was ultimately 
embodied in the Bill of Eights. 

The third great occasion where we find Cromwell 
prominent is where he prepares with Vane the Bill for 
the Abolition of Episcopacy, the measure which finally 
drove Hyde into the party of the Court. It is for the 
downfall of Episcopacy of the Laudian type, and for the 
defence of Puritanism, that Cromwell is chiefly noticed 
as a member of Parliament. He sits on the committee 
on the "Bill for the Abolishing of Superstition and 
Idolatry " ; on the committee to consider how preaching 
ministers may be set up and maintained. Mr. Cromwell 
moves "to take some course to turn the Papists out of 
Dublin"; and on his motion it was ordered "that 
sermons should be in the afternoon in all parishes in 
England." But for the Church of England, but for 
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Puritanism, the Civil War would have been a short 
affair, even if it ever had begun. The Long Parliament 
was already assuming the absolute control of public 
worship, and that in a definitely Presbyterian spirit. 
Cromwell, who burned with indignation against Laud 
and Popery, little saw how this claim of the Commons 
would prove one of his own greatest difficulties as a ruler. 

But though for twelve more years this Parliament 
continued its bills, motions, and debates, Cromwell 
appears in it henceforth only in urgent matters of 
practical kind. The Parliament as a legislature had 
ceased to exist. It was a committee of safety of the 
nation charged with the duty of forcing the king to 
submit. Thus at least Cromwell viewed it. His 
vehemence led the Commons to take up the Grand 
Eemonstrance, which was virtually a summons to the 
nation to action. It was he who on 6th November 1641 
carried a resolution to give the Earl of Essex power 
from both Houses to command upon all occasions the 
trained bands on that side of Trent for the defence of 
the kingdom, and " that this power should continue until 
the Parliament should take further order." Here is the 
first suggestion of a Parliamentary army. 

On 2 2d November took place the final debate on the 
Eemonstrance, which was virtually the call to arms. 
We know already how vehemently Cromwell threw 
himself into the measure. It was one of the most 
memorable scenes that have ever passed in the House. 
Wild with excitement and party fury — the majority had 
been but eleven — the members drew their swords ; and 
but for the serene good sense of Hampden, they seemed 
likely to fight out the Civil War on the floor of the House. 
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When, after sixteen hours of debate, at four in the 
morning, they passed out, Falkland asked Cromwell (we 
are told by Clarendon) if there had been a debate or 
not. "I will take your word for it, again," said he. 
" If the Eemonstrance had been rejected, I would have 
sold all I had the next morning, and never have seen 
England any more ; and I know there are many other 
honest men of this same resolution." The memory of 
Clarendon is quite untrustworthy. But some such con- 
versation did probably pass. The failure of the Eemon- 
strance would have been a different thing from the 
tyranny of the king. It would have meant that a 
majority of the Commons accepted Monarchy and 
Church, and Cromwell may have turned his thoughts 
to the New World, as did Lord Brooke and others, and 
probably Hampden. 

The news of the Irish Eebellion and massacre, 
enormously exaggerated as it was, reached London in 
November, and stimulated the passions of all. The 
ferment broke out in continual riots ; arms were drawn 
on both sides ; and bands of men came trooping into 
London. In January 1642 the king made his ill- 
starred attempt to seize the five members : on 10th 
January he left Whitehall, never to return a king. In 
February Cromwell offers £500 towards the service of 
the Commonwealth, his cousin Hampden subscribing 
£1000. In July blood was drawn. In the same 
month Cromwell sent down arms to Cambridge, ex- 
pended £100 of his own in that service, and moved to 
raise in Cambridge two companies of volunteers. In 
August he seized the magazine in the Castle of Cam- 
bridge, and secured the University plate, worth £20,000, 
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which was being sent to the king. The House passed 
an indemnity, and repaid the money he had expended 
in arming the town. Cromwell was, in fact, committed 
to acts of treason and war. He, who nine months 
before had first suggested that a Parliamentary army 
should be formed under Essex, who in the interval had 
been rousing his own constituents to arm, was the first 
to strike a blow in the coming combat. The Civil War 
had now begun. For the next nine years his life is 
that of a soldier. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE FIRST CIVIL WAR 
EDGEHILL— THE EASTERN ASSOCIATION — MARSTON MOOS 

A.D. 1642-1644. iETAT. 43-45 

On the 2 2d of August 1642, in cloud and storm, King 
Charles planted the royal standard on the castle rock of 
Nottingham, and formally opened the Civil War. He 
soon found himself at the head of an army of 10,000, 
led by men trained in the Dutch and German wars. 
Prince Eupert, a born sahreur, now just twenty-three, 
was made General of the Horse. Another skilled soldier, 
the Earl of Lindsey, was named Commander-in-Chief, 
But the king's army was a motley body, and he was 
swayed by varying counsels. Side by side stood great 
nobles and gallant gentlemen, who had armed their 
retainers and tenants, soldiers of fortune, heroic spirits 
like the Verneys and Falkland, reprobates like Goring, 
and dissolute idlers both from town and country. There 
was little or no regular discipline, and a constantly 
shifting system of command. Charles, who in war as 
in peace could trust no man and adopt no counsel with- 
out secret reserves and constant vacillation, listened by 
turns to the groups which surrounded him — skilled 
tacticians, fiery swordsmen, acute statesmen, intriguers, 
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desperadoes, and lastly, his evil spirit, his beloved, daunt- 
less, wrong-headed wife. 

The army of the Parliament was soon assembled 
round Northampton, where it mustered to the number 
of 20,000 men. Its commander was Eobert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, son of Elizabeth's attainted favourite, 
now chief of the Parliamentary nobles, a Puritan, and a 
soldier trained in the foreign wars. Sincere, brave, 
honourable, diligent, but weak and utterly dull, he mis- 
took his great position for capacity, and never learned 
how incompetent he was for all but moderate under- 
takings. His task was indeed not slight. The Parlia- 
mentary army, though twice as numerous, was no less 
heterogeneous than that of the king; it was hardly 
more disciplined ; it had fewer officers trained to war, 
and fewer soldiers inured to arms. Its cavalry was 
inferior in equipment and skill to the dashing horsemen 
who followed Eupert. And though a goodly proportion 
were earnest Puritans, full of courage and devotion, both 
troops of horse and regiments of foot were largely made 
up of mere holiday soldiers, without character, heart, 
or knowledge of their business. On both sides there 
were germs of a splendid army, but both as yet were the 
musters of armed citizens, with ignorance, carelessness, 
and ruffianism in nearly equal degrees, with some heroes 
and many vagabonds. 

In wealth, in numbers, and in cohesion the Parlia- 
ment was stronger than the king. To him there had 
rallied most of the greater nobles, many of the lesser 
gentry, some proportion of the richer citizens, the towns- 
men of the west, and the rural population generally of 
the west and north of England. For the Parliament 
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stood a strong section of the peers and greater gentry, 
the great bulk of the lesser gentry, the townsmen of the 
richer parts of England, the whole eastern and home 
counties, and lastly, the city of London. But as the 
Civil War did not sharply divide classes, so neither did 
it geographically bisect England. Roughly speaking, 
aristocracy and peasantry, the Church, universities, the 
world of culture, fashion, and pleasure were loyal : the 
gentry, the yeomanry, trade, commerce, morality, and 
law inclined to the Parliament. Broadly divided, the 
north and west went for the king ; the south and east 
for the Houses ; but the lines of demarcation were never 
exact : cities, castles, and manor-houses long held out in 
an enemy's county. There is only one permanent limita- 
tion. Draw a line from the Wash to the Solent. East 
of that line the country never yielded to the king ; from 
first to last it never failed the Parliament. Within it are 
enclosed Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Bucks, Herts, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Sussex. 
This was the wealthiest, the most populous, and the 
most advanced portion of England. With Gloucester, 
Eeading, Bristol, Leicester, and Northampton, it formed 
the natural home of Puritanism. 

For two years the Civil War drags on its varying 
course, with cruel waste in blood, treasure, and general 
well-being. As is usually seen with citizen armies 
commanded by civilian officers, bloody encounters lead 
to no results ; one wing in a battle is in flight whilst 
the other is pursuing a defeated enemy; victorious 
armies mysteriously melt away, and independent generals 
fight for their own hand. Though the king had more 
competent leaders and more efficient troopers than the 
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Parliament, his own caprice and presumption, and the 
lawless spirits around him, continually destroyed his 
prospects of success. On the other side, the local and 
temporary character of the Parliamentary levies, the 
want of military habits and skilled leaders, the dis- 
organisation inherent in a civilian army, controlled by 
a civilian committee, led to the failure of expeditions 
more numerous and better found than those of the 
king. In spite of noble efforts and much individual 
heroism, the cause of the Parliament on the whole lost 
ground, until, after two years of fighting, it held little 
more than a third of the kingdom. From this imminent 
peril it was rescued by Marston Moor and the New 
Model. 

It is no part of this work to narrate the incidents of 
the Civil War, with all its inevitable misery, waste, and 
failure. The business before us is the work of Oliver 
Cromwell. First he is captain of a troop, like himself 
yeomen and farmers who had girt on the sword for 
conscience' sake; then colonel of a regiment; soon 
general of a corps of cavalry; at last leader of an 
army. Steadily the discipline and fervour of his troop 
spread to the rest ; till he organises the armies of the 
Parliament on the " Model " of which his own troop was 
the germ ; and ultimately he is the commander-in-chief 
of armies, of which he is himself the soul — armies which 
in discipline, valour, and perfection of all martial quali- 
ties have never been surpassed in the annals of war. 

The army of the Parliament was on paper about 
20,000 foot and 5000 horse, there being twenty regi- 
ments of infantry and seventy-five troops of horse, each 
troop counting sixty sabres, raised and equipped by its 
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own captain. Oliver Cromwell was captain of the 67th 
troop, with his brother-in-law, John Desborough, as 
quartermaster. His eldest son Oliver was cornet in the 
8th troop; his future son-in-law, Henry Ireton, was 
captain of the 58th troop. His cousin, John Hampden, 
was colonel of the 20th regiment of foot ; his neighbour, 
Lord Mandeville, afterwards Earl of Manchester, was 
colonel of the 10th. His brother-in-law, Valentine 
Walton, was captain of the 73d troop, with Valentine 
the younger as cornet. Edward Whalley, his cousin, 
was cornet in the 60th troop. Cromwell was thus sur- 
rounded in the field by his relations, friends, and 
political colleagues. On the 13th of September he was 
ordered to muster his troop and to join the Earl of 
Essex. 

The war opened as civil wars do : gallant skirmishes, 
inexplicable panics, ill-judged expeditions, and aimless 
marching to and fro. The first battle of the war 
revealed the strength and the weakness of both armies. 
Essex, as he followed Charles on the march to London, 
unexpectedly, and with but part of his force, came up 
with the king at Edgehill in Warwickshire. The battle 
began late in the afternoon of Sunday, the 23d of 
October. Charles was superior in numbers, in artillery, 
in cavalry, and in position. Eupert, on the right wing, 
charging furiously, and, aided by treachery, routed and 
drove the left wing of Essex into Kineton, where, falling 
to plunder, he was in turn driven out by the arrival of 
Hampden and a strong rear-guard. The king's left wing 
also routed part of the right wing of Essex, who, believ- 
ing the day lost, seized a pike and prepared to die on 
foot at the head of his regiment. But as the entire 
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royal cavalry were pursuing and plundering far from the 
main battle, the day was restored to the Parliament by 
their horse on the right wing. Here were thirteen un- 
broken troops, of which one was that of Cromwell. 
Dashing into the royal infantry they destroyed one 
regiment after another ; and acting with the remnants of 
Essex's foot, they cut to pieces the king's red guards, 
took his standard, killing Sir Edmund Yerney, his 
standard-bearer, and the Earl of Lindsey, the late com- 
mander-in-chief. But two of his regiments remained on 
the field ; and Charles, with his sons, was in imminent 
danger of capture. 

At this moment Eupert and the cavalry, returning in 
confusion from pursuit and their combat with Hampden, 
found their army a rout, but they were still strong 
enough to save the remnants. Night closed the fight. 
About 4000 men lay on the bloody field; the loss of the 
king being greatest both in numbers and quality. It 
was a drawn battle, from which neither side reaped any 
gain. Its only result was to show first the radical 
unsteadiness of the Parliamentary army, the disorgan- 
isation of the king's command, his weakness in infantry, 
the recklessness of Eupert, and the splendid material in 
the Puritan regiments and troops. Essex, Stapylton, 
Lord Brooke, and Cromwell were especially mentioned 
as leaders "who never stirred from their troops; but 
they and their troops fought bravely till the last minute 
of the fight." It was the Puritan regiments of Essex, 
of Holies, and the troops raised in the eastern counties, 
which had saved a lost battle and destroyed the king's 
infantry. 

The eye of a soldier would see in that first trial all 
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the perils and all the hopes of the situation. And a 
great soldier was there. It was about this time, prob- 
ably a little before Edgehill, that there took place 
between Cromwell and Hampden the memorable con- 
versation which fifteen years afterwards the Protector 
related in a speech to his second Parliament. It is a 
piece of autobiography so instructive and so pathetic 
that it must be set forth in full in the words of Cromwell 
himself : — 

" I was a person who, from my first employment, was 
suddenly preferred and lifted up from lesser trusts to greater ; 
from my first being a Captain of a Troop of Horse. ... I 
had a very worthy Friend then ; and he was a very noble 
person, and I know his memory is very grateful to all, — Mr. 
John Hampden. At my first going out into this engagement, 
I saw our men were beaten at every hand. ... 4 Your troops/ 
said I, ' are most of them old decayed serving -men, and 
tapsters, and such kind of fellows ; and, 5 said I, ' their troops 
are gentlemen's sons, younger sons and persons of quality : 
do you think that the spirits of such base mean fellows will 
ever be able to encounter gentlemen, that have honour and 
courage and resolution in them ? ' Truly I did represent to 
him in this manner conscientiously; and truly I did tell 
him : ' You must get men of a spirit : and take it not ill what 
I say, — I know you will not, — of a spirit that is likely to go 
on as far as gentlemen will go : or else you will be beaten 
still.' I told him so ; I did truly. He was a wise and 
worthy person ; and he did think that I talked a good notion, 
but an impracticable one. ... I raised such men as had the 
fear of God before them, as made some conscience of what 
they did ; and from that day forward, I must say to you, they 
were never beaten, and wherever they were engaged against 
the enemy, they beat continually. And truly this is a matter 
of praise to God : and it hath some instruction in it, To own 
men who are religious and godly." 

The issue of the whole war lay in that word. It lay 
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with " such men as had some conscience in what they 
did." " From that day forward they were never beaten." 
The history of the formation of these Puritan armies is 
too important to be passed ; and it has been described for 
us by contemporaries both friendly and hostile. Baxter 
says : — 

" He has a special care to get religious men into his troop : 
these men were of greater understanding than common 
soldiers, . . . and making not money, but that which they 
took for the public felicity, to be their end, they were the 
more engaged to be valiant ; as far as I could learn, they 
never once ran away before an enemy. Hereupon he got a 
commission to take some care of the associated counties, 
where he brought this troop into a double regiment of fourteen 
full troops [840 men] ; and all these as full of religious men 
as he could get. These having more than ordinary wit and 
resolution, had more than ordinary success." 

Whitelocke says : — 

" He had a brave regiment of horse of his countrymen, 
most of them freeholders and freeholders' sons, and who upon 
matter of conscience engaged in this quarrel, and under 
Cromwell. And thus being well armed within by the satis- 
faction of their own consciences, and without, by good iron 
arms, they would as one man stand firmly and charge 
desperately." 

Cromwell, who turned out as a mere captain of 
yeomanry, with no more knowledge of war than the 
ordinary drill of the train-bands, acquired his knowledge 
of the soldier's art from Captain John Dalbier, a veteran 
of Dutch extraction, who had seen service abroad. We 
are told that he would diligently drill his troopers, 
instructing them in the handling of their weapons and 
the management of their horses. "As an officer/' says 
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Waller, "he was obedient, and did never dispute my 
orders or argue upon them." 

Memorable indeed is the impression produced by 
these men on the imagination of their countrymen. On 
both sides the memoirs and journals record their iron 
discipline, their fiery zeal, their desperate courage : — 

"... Led in fight, yet leader seemed 
Each warrior single as in chief, expert 
"When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 
Of battle, open when, and when to close 
The ridges of grim war ; no thought of flight, 
None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 
That argued fear ; each on himself relied, 
As only in his arm the moment lay 
Of victory ; deeds of eternal fame 
Were done, but infinite ; for wide was spread 
That war and various." 

"As for Colonel Cromwell," writes a news-letter of 
May 1643, "he hath 2000 brave men, well disciplined; 
no man swears but he pays his twelve-pence ; if he be 
drunk, he is set in the stocks, or worse ; if one calls the 
other roundhead he is cashiered : insomuch that the 
countries where they come leap for joy of them, and 
come in and join with them. How happy were it if all 
the forces were thus disciplined ! " 

These were the men who ultimately decided the war, 
and established the Commonwealth. On the field of 
Marston, Eupert gave Cromwell the name of "Ironside, " 
and from thence this famous name passed to his troopers. 
There are two features in their history which we need to 
note. They were indeed " such men as had some com 
science in their work " ; but they were also much more. 
They were disciplined and trained soldiers. They were 
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the only body of "regulars " on either side. The instinct- 
ive genius of Cromwell from the very first created the 
strong nucleus of a regular army, which at last in 
discipline, in skill, in valour, reached the highest perfec- 
tion ever attained by soldiers either in ancient or modern 
times. The fervour of Cromwell is continually pressing 
towards the extension of this " regular " force. Through 
all the early disasters, this body of "Ironsides" kept 
the cause alive : at Marston it overwhelmed the king : 
so soon as, by the New Model, this system was extended 
to the whole army, the Civil War was at an end. 

The scanty notices of Cromwell which in these first two 
years of war have come down to us give us a wonderful 
picture of energy, zeal, and resource. He provides for 
everything, goes everywhere, and wherever he comes the 
cause prospers, the enemy recoil. His passion stirs whole 
counties ; his swift strokes frustrate the royalist plans 3 
at every crisis his presence of mind improvises the one 
thing needful. Before the royal standard was raised, he 
had established patrols round Huntingdon, who watched 
all communication between the capital and the king at 
York. His first task was the organisation of a strong 
confederacy to block any Eoyalist union north with 
south. On the day before the battle of Edgehill the 
House had approved the formation of county unions for 
organisation and defence. Cambridge, grouping round 
her Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Hertfordshire, formed 
the Eastern Association. Soon Huntingdon, and ulti 
mately Lincoln, were added. This famous Eastern Associa- 
tion, strategically, was the Torres Vedras lines of the early 
Civil War — morally it became the backbone of the 
Parliamentary cause. "Here," says Sir Philip Warwick, 
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" was the root of the Independency." Its founder and 
its soul was Cromwell. The growth of it contributed 
to fill up the ranks of his troops, as the formation of his 
regiment consolidated the Union itself. He is first 
named " Colonel " on 2d March 1643. We catch gleams 
of him from time to time searching the houses of the 
disaffected, dispersing Eoyalist combinations, seizing plate, 
and unearthing conspiracies. It is in these days that he 
writes his famous warning to Mr. Barnard of Huntingdon : 
" I know you have been wary in your carriages : be not 
too confident thereof. Subtlety may deceive you ; integ- 
rity never will." It is in these days, doubtless, that the 
scene took place between Oliver and his uncle, Sir 
Oliver, at Eamsey. " He visited him," Sir Oliver told 
Sir P. Warwick, "with a good strong party of horse, 
and asked him for his blessing, and the few hours he 
was there, he would not keep on his hat in his presence ; 
but at the same time he not only disarmed but plundered 
him : for he took away all his plate." 

In the meantime the king's cause is prospering 
in the north and the west. Essex lay inert, like a man 
who both feared defeat and did not wish for victory. 
Newcastle secured the north to the king, and shut up 
the Fairfaxes in Hull. Eupert on the west, Camden 
and other chiefs in the North Midlands, were raiding, 
plundering, and exacting contributions. It was plainly 
essential to gain the line of the Trent, secure Lincoln, 
and take Newark, the key of the Midlands. All com- 
bination to take Newark failed, in spite of Cromwell's 
appeals and remonstrances; but he himself advanced 
into Lincolnshire, occupying Peterborough, and taking 
Crowland. On the 13th of May he fought and won the 
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first fight where he was in chief command. Some two 
miles from Grantham he met a body of Newark cavaliers 
who had hitherto swept the country round at their 
pleasure. 

" God hath given us this evening," he writes, " a glorious 
victory over oar enemies. They were, as we are informed, 
one and twenty columns of horse-troops, and three or four of 
dragoons. It was late in the evening when we drew out ; 
they came and faced us within two miles of the town. So 
soon as we had the alarm we drew out our forces, consisting 
of about twelve troops, — whereof some of them so poor and 
broken, that you shall seldom see worse : with this handful 
it pleased God to cast the scale ; . . . and our men charging 
fiercely upon them, by God's providence they were immediately 
routed, and ran all away, and we had the execution of them 
two or three miles." 

For the first time a body of Puritan troopers, meeting 
in fair onset double their number of cavaliers flushed 
with a victorious career, "immediately routed" them 
and cut them to pieces. Cromwell's men had been in 
arms barely nine months ; but they were already formed 
cavalry. Their commander could not but feel that with 
such men ultimate victory was certain. 

Elsewhere the cause of the Parliament waned. Hamp- 
den died in June, murmuring, "Save my bleeding country;" 
Waller had been annihilated in the west; Bristol was 
taken by Eupert; and everywhere surrender to the 
king seemed imminent. In these straits a new effort 
was made to recover Lincolnshire. Cromwell took 
Burghley House by desperate fighting, and clearing 
Stamford pushed on to relieve Gainsborough. On the 
28th of July, after a forced march of fifty-five miles, he 
met a great body of the enemy's horse, under Cavendish, 
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Newcastle's kinsman, posted on a hill, two miles from 

Gainsborough. 

" We came up," he says, " horse to horse ; where we 
disputed it with our swords and pistols a pretty time ; all 
keeping close order, so that one could not break through the 
other. At last, they a little shrinking, our men perceiving 
it pressed in upon them, and immediately routed this whole 
body ; some flying on the one side and others on the other 
of the enemy's reserve ; and our men, pursuing them, had 
chase and execution about five or six miles." 

But Cromwell was no ungovernable Eupert. Looking 
round he saw one regiment of the enemy's reserve still 
unbroken, and preparing to fall on his own rear. Rally- 
ing his men, he charged the Royalist general unawares, 
forced him down the hill into a quagmire, and cut his 
regiment to pieces, and killed young Cavendish. " My 
captain-lieutenant," wrote Cromwell, "slew him with a 
thrust under his short ribs. The rest of the body was 
wholly routed, not one man staying upon the place." 

Gainsborough was relieved and supplied; but the 
day was not over. A fresh enemy was descried on the 
other side of the town. They too were thrust back ; 
till presently the scanty forces of the Parliament found 
themselves face to face with the main army of Newcastle. 
The peril was extreme ; the footmen from Gainsborough 
were driven in; but Cromwell divided his troops into 
two parties, caused them to retreat in turns, facing the 
enemy's fresh horse ; and at length, by nine removes, he 
drew off his whole command, all exhausted as it was, from 
before Newcastle's army, with the loss of only two men 
For the second time Cromwell's troopers had utterly 
routed the cavalier squadrons in a fair charge. But this 
last combat proved much more. It had shown, in one 
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of the most difficult operations in war (a small body of 
horse holding an army in check, whilst its own infantry 
retreats), unfaltering discipline in the men and masterly 
tactics in their handling. This affair is the first glimpse 
we obtain of really scientific war. The Ironsides were 
now led by a consummate general of horse. "This," 
wrote Whitelocke, "was the beginning of his great 
fortunes, and he now began to appear in the world." 

Before Newcastle's northern army Cromwell could 
do nothing but retreat. On the third day he was at 
Huntingdon, eighty miles away. His appeals to the 
committee become desperate. 

" If I could speak words to pierce your hearts," he writes, 
" with the sense of our and your condition, I would ! . . . 
If somewhat be not done in this, you will see Newcastle's 
army march up into your bowels" (31st July). "It's no 
longer disputing, but out instantly all you can ! Raise all 
your bands ; send them to Huntingdon ; — get up what 
volunteers you can ; hasten your horses. Send these letters 
to Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, without delay. I beseech 
you spare not, but be expeditious and industrious ! Almost 
all our foot have quitted Stamford : there is nothing to 
interrupt an enemy, but our horse, that is considerable. 
You must act lively ; do it without distraction. Neglect no 
means " (6th August). " I beseech you hasten your levies, 
what you can ; especially those of foot ! Quicken all our 
friends with new letters upon this occasion. . . . Gentlemen, 
make them able to live and subsist that are willing to spend 
their blood for you " (8th August). 

If Cromwell's thin line of troopers had been broken 
by Newcastle in that month of August, London would 
have been open, and the issue of the war might have 
changed. 

The day after the last of these letters, 9th August, 
the House resolved to raise the infantry of the Associa 
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tion to 10,000, and to appoint the Earl of Man- 
chester as Major-General. Cromwell was one of his 
four colonels of horse, and soon became second in 
command. All this time, as during the months preced- 
ing, he is beating up recruits, imploring money, and 
organising his troops. 

" Lay not too much upon the back of a poor gentleman, 
who desires, without much noise, to lay down his life and 
bleed the last drop to serve the cause and you " (28th May). 
" I advise you that your 1 foot company ' may be turned into 
a troop of horse ; which indeed will, by God's blessing, far 
more advantage the cause than two or three companies of foot ; 
especially if your men be honest godly men, which by all 
means I desire " (2d August). " Hasten your horses ; — a 
few hours may undo you, neglected. I beseech you be care- 
ful what captains of horse you choose, what men be mounted : 
a few honest men are better than numbers. Some time they 
must have for exercise. If you choose godly honest men to 
be captains of horse, honest men will follow them ; and they 
will be careful to mount such. ... I had rather have a 
plain russet-coated captain that knows what he fights for, and 
loves what he knows, than that which you call * a gentleman ' 
and is nothing else. I honour a gentleman that is so indeed !" 

To Oliver St. John he writes (11th September) : — 

" My troops increase. I have a lovely company ; you 
would respect them, did you know them. They are no 
' Anabaptists ' ; they are honest sober Christians : — They 
expect to be used as Men ! . . . I desire not to seek 
myself : — £ but ' I have little money of my own to help my 
Soldiers. My estate is little. I tell you, the business of 
Ireland and England hath had of me, in money, between 
Eleven and Twelve Hundred pounds ; — therefore my Private 
can do little to help the Public. You have had my money : 
I hope in God I desire to venture my skin. So do mine. 
Lay weight upon their patience ; but break it not !" 

Cromwell's spirit, rousing Association and Parliament 
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together with the inherent rottenness in the king's forces, 
averted the immediate danger. In September the 
House took the Solemn League and Covenant, the 
Presbyterian charter, as the condition of obtaining an 
army from Scotland. The Fairfaxes held out gallantly 
at Hull, and a combined movement of three forces, 
under Manchester, Willoughby, and Cromwell, pushed 
steadily into Lincolnshire. On 22d September Cromwell 
relieved and entered Hull, where began his brotherhood- 
in-arms with Fairfax. He brought Sir Thomas and his 
horse into Lincoln. On 11th October the combined horse 
met near Winceby a strong force of cavalry from Newark. 
The numbers were nearly equal, some three thousand 
troopers on either side. Cromwell's men were worn out 
with their marches, and he would have declined a combat 
could it have been done. At the sight of the enemy 
the spirit of his troopers rose, and they charged, singing 
psalms, Cromwell leading the van, assisted by Manchester 
and seconded by Fairfax. He " fell with brave resolu- 
tion upon the enemy " ; his horse was killed under him 
at the first charge and fell down upon him ; as he rose 
up, he was knocked down again by the gentleman who 
charged him. He seized a trooper's horse and mounted 
himself again, and prepared to head a second charge. 
" The enemy stood not another ; but were driven back 
upon their own body, which was to have seconded them ; 
and at last put these into a plain disorder; and thus 
in less than half an hour's fight they were all quite 
routed." The enemy were chased, slaughtered, drowned, 
and dispersed; a scanty remnant reached Newark. 
Thus a third time Cromwell's horse had in fair fight 
scattered the cavalier cavalry like chaff. On the 
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following day Newcastle abandoned the siege of Hull ; 
on the 20th of the same month Manchester took Lincoln. 
From that date Lincolnshire passed to the cause of the 
Parliament, and the result of the campaign was to win 
for it the whole east of England, as far north as the 
Humber. 

The year 1644 opened with better prospects for 
the Parliament. In January a Scotch army of 20,000 
men came to their assistance ; Cromwell, reappear- 
ing in the House, charged Lord Willoughby with mis- 
conduct, and induced it to name Manchester to the 
sole command in the seven associated counties ; and 
in February it appointed the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms the supreme executive authority for the 
conduct of the war. Cromwell, Manchester, St. John, 
and the Yanes were named members of it. Manchester 
made Cromwell his lieutenant-general. A contemporary 
tells us that " Manchester himself, a quiet, meek man, 
permitted his lieutenant-general, Cromwell, to guide all 
the army at his pleasure. The man is a very wise and 
active head, universally well beloved, as religious as 
stout. Being a known Independent, the most of the 
soldiers, who loved new ways, put themselves under his 
command." The situation therefore was this. The 
whole of Eastern England, from the Humber to the 
Thames, was firmly organised under one command, which 
was practically that of Cromwell. This army was 
composed almost wholly of zealous Puritans. And 
Cromwell, its real chief, was the ruling member of the 
Committee of the Association, and at the same time a 
member of the Committee of Both Kingdoms. 

No sooner was the Covenant taken by Parliament 
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than it was resolved to force its acceptance on the 
Associated Counties at least. Cromwell was Governor 
of Ely, and Manchester was ordered to impose the 
Covenant on Cambridge. This was carried out in its 
stern severity by both; and the ritual of the Church 
was forcibly suppressed, and the ancient art symbolism 
ruthlessly destroyed. It was then that took place the 
destruction of statues, carvings and glass, the harrying 
of divines, and the scene in Ely Cathedral, with Mr. 
Hitch. Cromwell had by letter peremptorily ordered 
this clergyman "to forbear altogether his choir-service, 
so unedif ying and offensive." Mr. Hitch persisting in it, 
Cromwell with his guard marched into the church, with 
his hat on, we are told (he was on actual military duty) ; 
he called out, " I am a man under authority, and am 
commanded to dismiss this assembly." Mr. Hitch still 
persevered with his service ; whereupon Cromwell broke 
out, " Leave off your fooling and come down, sir ! " : 
which he did. The ring of the " sharp untuneable voice" 
is not pleasant here; nor is driving a priest from his 
pulpit an honourable mission. Cromwell had in him a 
strong vein of coarseness; he was a soldier in a civil 
war executing peremptory orders, and neither he nor 
any Puritan of that age would ever allow that terms 
could be kept with Popish or semi-Popish divines. 

Though Cromwell could not rise superior to his age 
where Romish ritual was concerned, he was far above 
his Presbyterian comrades in true toleration. The 
exigencies of war and government broadened his view 
of religion, till he ultimately rose to be the most tolerant 
statesman of his time. Even now, amidst these vile 
tasks of wrecking cathedrals and ejecting priests, we can 
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see his native spirit asserting its freedom. Major-Generai 
Crawford, a zealous Scotch Presbyterian, Cromwell's 
rival and secret enemy, had suspended and arrested a 
certain colonel. Cromwell writes sharply to Craw- 
ford : — 

" Surely you are not well advised thus to turn off one so 
faithful to the cause, and so able to serve you as this man is. 
Give me leave to tell you I cannot be of your judgment ; if 
a man notorious for wickedness, for oaths, for drinking, hath 
as great a share in your affection as one who fears an oath, 
who fears to sin. . . . Ay, but the man ' is an Anabaptist.' 
Are you sure of that ? Admit he be, shall that render him 
incapable to serve the public 1 6 He is indiscreet' It may 
be so, in some things : we have all human infirmities. . . . 
Sir, the State, in choosing men to serve it, takes no notice of their 
opinions; if they be willing faithfully to serve it, — that 
satisfies. I advised you formerly to bear with men of differ- 
ent minds from yourself : if you had done it when I advised 
you to it, I think you would not have had so many stumbling- 
blocks in your way. . . . Take heed of being sharp, or too 
easily sharpened by others against those to whom you can 
object little but that they square not with you in every 
opinion concerning matters of religion." 

This is the first open avowal of Cromwell's attitude. 
He was opposed root and branch to Presbyterianism 
as a narrow and oppressive formalism ; and he long de- 
layed to sign the Covenant. He was an Independent, and 
the chief of the Independents. About doctrines and 
forms of worship he cared little. Bible religion, as 
understood by Puritans, was the one thing needful; 
subject to that, freedom of conscience to all forms of 
worship. Papists were enemies of the common weal: 
the ministers of a State Church should not practise 
Popish rites. Vice, profanity, slackness were not to be 
borne in the ranks. But every zealous, moral, God-fear- 
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ing servant of the State should be free to follow his own 
conscience. 

All through the spring we find Cromwell active on 
various services in the counties of Bucks, Warwick, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Lincoln. He took Hillesden 
House, Banbury, and secured Sleaford. The whole 
country east of the Trent and the upper Thames was 
now nearly recovered to the Parliament. In the west 
all was confusion and failure. But the long-planned 
deliverance of the north was at length at hand. In 
April the Scots joined Manchester and the Fairfaxes 
before York ; and by the end of June the combined 
forces numbered about 24,000 men, under Leven, Fair- 
fax, and Manchester. At Marston Moor, eight miles 
from York, on the 2d July, they met a combined army 
of nearly equal strength under Eupert, Newcastle, and 
Groring. 

The day was dull and thunderous, with occasional 
showers ; and it was far into the afternoon before the 
two armies were in position. Hour after hour they 
stood on the moor glaring at each other across the ditch 
which parted them ; each watching for his opportunity 
to attack. The Parliament's men occupied a slight hill, 
and stood to arms in the long corn, from time to time 
chanting a psalm. Rupert had advanced his men to the 
front for immediate attack ; but the older generals of 
the king induced him to defer the combat. A desultory 
cannonade began on both sides, and here Cromwell's 
nephew, young Valentine Walton, lost his life. The 
armies were thus drawn up — Cromwell commanded the 
left wing, where he had, besides the infantry of the 
Eastern Association, some 4200 horsemen, directly front- 
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ing Eupert and his cavaliers. Nine thousand Scotch 
infantry held the centre, opposed to Newcastle and the 
main hody of the Eoyalists. The two Fairfaxes led the 
right wing, facing G-oring and his cavalry. It was seven 
o'clock in the summer afternoon — the royal generals had 
retired for repose — when the army of the Parliament 
suddenly fell on Eupert. Horse and foot of the Eastern 
Association were at once across the ditch in one head- 
long charge. Cromwell in person dashed into Eupert's 
chosen regiment. He was slightly wounded in the neck 
by a shot. " A miss is as good as a mile," he cried ; 
and the flower of the cavalry in both armies were locked 
in a deadly grapple, "hacking one another at the sword 
point." For a moment the Ironsides reeled, but their 
reserve of three Scotch regiments pressing on behind, 
Cromwell speedily broke the whole Eoyalist chivalry, 
" and scattered them before him like a little dust." But 
as his foremost lines were chasing and slaughtering the 
flying cavaliers to the very gates of York, the general 
held in hand his main force, and paused, as he had done 
at Gainsborough, to see how the battle sped on his 
right. 

It was indeed speeding ill, and was all but an utter 
rout. Fairfax's men on the right wing had been cut to 
pieces, and chased into Tadcaster by G-oring's horsemen ; 
and, dashing in wild flight into their own infantry in 
their rear, they had utterly broken the whole wing 
Groring turned on to the flank of the Scots in the centre, 
whilst Newcastle's border regiment, known as the 
Whitecoats, assailed them in front. The Scots, fighting 
bravely, were all but overwhelmed. Whole regiments 
broke and fled, and but three remained on the field. 
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The Earl of Leven, their commander, believing all lost, 
fled towards Leeds ; Lord Fairfax and the Earl of Man- 
chester were swept away for a time in the mtUe. 

As Cromwell rallied his men from the tremendous 
charge which had broken Eupert like dust, a disastrous 
sight met his eyes. Sir Thomas Fairfax, wounded in the 
face, with his charger wounded, had forced his way 
through to the Eoyalist rear ; but he was separated from 
his men, and had lost all touch with his command. 
From him Cromwell learned that the right wing was 
dispersed, and the centre in desperate straits. In this 
strange battle, whilst the prince, the Eoyalist commander- 
in-chief, was flying with his men miles away to the 
north, the three generals of the Parliament were flying 
with the fragments of their troops far away to the south. 
In an hour the genius of Cromwell had changed disaster 
into victory. Launching the Scotch troopers of his own 
wing against Newcastle's Whitecoats, and the infantry 
of the Eastern Association to succour the remnants of the 
Scots in the centre, he swooped with the bulk of his own 
cavalry round the rear of the king's army, and fell upon 
G-oring's victorious troopers on the opposite side of the 
field. Taking them in the rear, all disordered as they 
were in the chase and the plunder, he utterly crushed 
and dispersed them. Having thus with his own squadron 
annihilated the cavalry of both the enemy's wings, he 
closed round upon the Eoyalist centre ; and there the 
Whitecoats and the remnants of the king's infantry were 
cut to pieces almost to a man. 

Such startling results, so suddenly achieved, are not 
very hard to explain. The armies which fought at 
Marston consisted, with one exception, of brave but 
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untrained militia. On both sides the command was 
divided and the cohesion loose, and that in the army of 
the Parliament even more than in that of the king. 
None of the generals, except Rupert and Cromwell, had 
any real capacity, and Rupert was madly overweening 
and reckless. But the 4000 horsemen whom Cromwell 
led were a perfectly trained and regular corps of 
cavalry; as the veteran Lesley said, "Europe hath no 
better soldiers." Their leader was an almost ideal 
general of cavalry — furious in the charge, rapid in 
insight, wary, alert, and master of himself. There was 
nothing to surprise us, therefore, that a splendid corps 
of regular cavalry, led by a consummate tactician, should 
thus in an hour ride down an ill-led, ill-ordered army of 
militiamen. 

It was a crushing and bloody overthrow. The chase 
and slaughter continued till ten at night. Four thousand 
Royalists, the flower of the king's men, lay on the field, 
and the white skins of the slain revealed how many of 
his silken courtiers had fallen. Colours, arms, supplies, 
baggage, and papers fell to the victors. The king's 
army was destroyed, and Rupert's prestige was gone. 
The prince and his chosen cavaliers had indeed been 
swept from the field " like chaff." The fugitives from 
the Parliament's army drew back to the ranks; and 
Leven and his generals learned the next day that they 
had won a mighty success. 

In a noble letter to his sister's husband Cromwell 
recounted the victory, and then suddenly broke to him 
the news of his son's death. He writes thus on the 5th 
of July to Colonel Valentine Walton : — 

" It's our duty to sympathise in all mercies ; and to 
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praise the Lord together in chastisements or trials, that so we 
may sorrow together. 

" Truly England and the Church of God hath had a great 
favour from the Lord, in this great Victory given unto us, 
such as the like never was since this War began. It had all 
the evidences of an absolute Victory obtained by the Lord's 
blessing upon the Godly Party principally. We never charged 
but we routed the enemy. The Left Wing, which I com- 
manded, being our own horse, saving a few Scots in our rear, 
beat all the Prince's horse. God made them as stubble to 
our swords. We charged their regiments of foot with our 
horse, and routed all we charged. The particulars I cannot 
relate now ; but I believe, of Twenty Thousand the Prince 
hath not Four Thousand left. Give glory, all the glory, to 
God. 

" Sir, God hath taken away your eldest Son by a cannon- 
shot. It break his leg. We were necessitated to have it cut 
off, whereof he died. 

" Sir, you know my own trials this way : but the Lord sup- 
ported me with this, That the Lord took him into the happi- 
ness we all pant for and live for. There is your precious 
child full of glory, never to know sin or sorrow any more. 
He was a gallant young man, exceedingly gracious. God 
give you His comfort. . . . Truly he was exceedingly beloved 
in the Army, of all that knew him. But few knew him ; for 
he was a precious young man, fit for God. You have cause to 
bless the Lord. He is a glorious Saint in Heaven ; wherein 
you ought exceedingly to rejoice, l^et this drink up your 
sorrow ; seeing these are not feigned words to comfort you, 
but the thing is so real and undoubted a truth. You may 
do all things by the strength of Christ. Seek that, and you 
shall easily bear your trial. Let this public mercy to the 
Church of God make you to forget your private sorrow. The 
Lord be your strength." 

The immediate effect of the victory of Marston was 
to give the north of England to the Parliament. Bupert, 
rallying a force of cavaliers, broke round by the north- 
west into Lancashire ; the other royal generals dispersed* 
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and York, Newcastle, and other strongholds in the north 
fell one after another to the Parliament. Within a few 
months the whole north of England was practically 
theirs. And a line drawn from the Mersey to the 
Thames at London, and thence to Southampton water, 
would thenceforth roughly enclose the England which 
acknowledged the Houses. 



CHAPTER V 



THE NEW MODEL — NASEBY — END OF THE FIRST 
CIVIL WAR 

a.d. 1645-1646. mtat. 46-47 

The great success at Marston, which had given the 
north to the Parliament, was all undone in the south 
and west through feebleness and jealousies in the leaders 
and the wretched policy that directed the war. De- 
tached armies, consisting of a local militia, were aimlessly 
ordered about by a committee of civilians in London. 
Disaster followed on disaster. Essex, Waller, and Man- 
chester would neither agree amongst themselves nor 
obey orders. Essex and Waller had parted before 
Marston was fought; Manchester had returned from 
York to protect his own eastern counties. Waller, 
after his defeat at Cropredy, did nothing, and naturally 
found his army melting away. Essex, perversely 
advancing into the west, was out-manceuvred by Charles, 
and ended a campaign of blunders by the surrender of 
all his infantry. 

By September 1644 throughout the whole south-west 
the Parliament had not an army in the field. But the 
committee of the Houses still toiled on with honourable 
spirit, and at last brought together near Newbury a 
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united army nearly double the strength of the king's. 
On Sunday, the 29th of October, was fought the second 
battle of Newbury, as usual in these ill -ordered cam- 
paigns, late in the afternoon. An arduous day ended 
without victory, in spite of the greater numbers of the 
Parliament's army, though the men fought well, and 
their officers led them with skill and energy. At night 
the king was suffered to withdraw his army without 
loss, and later to carry off his guns and train. The 
urgent appeals of Cromwell and his officers could not 
infuse into Manchester energy to win the day, or spirit 
to pursue the retreating foe. 

Such want of skill and of heart roused Cromwell to 
indignation. And the differences between himself and 
Manchester, which had long been smouldering, blazed 
into a flame. Cromwell was the recognised chief of the 
Independents, Manchester was now a leader of the 
Presbyterians ; Cromwell was resolved to beat the king, 
Manchester was now eager for peace ; Cromwell was 
the leader of the farmers and yeomen who were bent on 
a thorough reform, Manchester represented the great 
peers who already feared that rebellion had gone too 
far. Cromwell, in filling his regiments with zealous 
soldiers, refused to take account of their religions and 
dogmas or their social position. To him a Glod-fearing 
man, stout in the charge and orderly in his conduct, 
was worthy of any post, were he the son of peer or 
peasant. He told Manchester that such soldiers as he 
sought would prevent the making a dishonourable peace. 
The rise of independency now began to alarm the rich 
and well-born Puritans, just as the rise of Presbyterian- 
ism had driven over to the king so many rich and well 
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born Churchmen. Cromwell had told Manchester that 
he hoped " to live to see never a nobleman in England/' 
and that it would not be well till he was but plain Mr. 
Montague. Cromwell had never at any time any 
definite leaning towards social revolution. But the set 
of circumstances was forcing him to see how Crown and 
Peerage held together, how spiritual freedom was bound 
up with social change. He was even reported to have 
said that "if he met the king in battle, he would fire 
his pistol at him as at another." The time was come 
when those who had resolved to carry the work through 
were to take the place of those who had but half a 
heart. At a council of war, called on 10th November, 
Manchester said, "If we beat the king ninety and nine 
times, yet he is king still, and so will his posterity be 
after him ; but if the king beat us once we shall be all 
hanged, and our posterity made slaves." — "My lord," 
replied Cromwell, "if this be so, why did we take up 
arms at first 1 This is against fighting ever hereafter. 
If so, let us make peace, be it never so base." Cromwell 
resolved to strike a great blow. 

During this autumn Cromwell more than once 
returned to his place in Parliament; and for some 
months in the winter of 1644-45 we find his principal 
activity there. In September he had in vain attempted 
the removal of General Crawford, the Scotch repre- 
sentative of Presbyterianism in the eastern army. 
The campaign of Newbury decided him to attack 
Manchester. 

On the 25th of November he exhibited in the House 
a formal charge against the Earl of Manchester, to the 
effect " That the said Earl hath always been indisposed 
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and backward to engagements, and the ending of the 
war by the sword; and for such a peace as a victory 
would be a disadvantage to :" and the charge went on to 
specify in detail that since the taking of York, and 
especially before Newbury, he had declined to take 
further advantage of the enemy, and on many fit 
opportunities to bring him to battle. 

Cromwell's speech made a deep impression on the 
House, and a committee was appointed to consider his 
charge, Mr. Zouch Tate as chairman. The Earl of 
Manchester defended himself, and in turn charged 
Cromwell with insubordination. A long and ineffective 
dispute was carried on in both Houses. The Scotch 
representatives consulted some leading members if 
General Cromwell, the avowed enemy of Crawford, 
could not be proceeded against as "an incendiary." 
Whitelocke and Maynard told' them that, without 
better proof, he was far too strong in both Houses to 
attempt it. At length Cromwell resolved on his great 
stroke for reorganising the army. 

On the 9th of December the House was in committee 
to consider the sad condition of the kingdom. " There 
was general silence for a good space of time." At length 
Cromwell rose and spoke to this effect : — 

" It is now a time to speak, or for ever hold the tongue. 
The important occasion now, is no less than To save a Nation, 
out of a bleeding, nay, almost dying condition : which the 
long continuance of this War hath already brought it into ; 
so that without a more speedy, vigorous, and effectual 
prosecution of the War, — casting off all lingering proceedings 
like soldiers-of-fortune beyond sea, to spin out a war, — we 
shall make the kingdom weary of us, and hate the name of 
a Parliament 
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" For what do the enemy say 1 nay, what do many say 
who were friends at the beginning of the Parliament ? Even 
this, That the Members of both Houses have got great places 
and commands, and the sword into their hands ; and, what 
by interest in Parliament, what by power in the Army, will 
perpetually continue themselves in grandeur, and not permit 
the War speedily to end, lest their own power should 
determine with it. . . . 

" But this I would recommend to your prudence, Not to 
insist upon any complaint or oversight of any Commander- 
in-chief upon any occasion whatsoever ; for as I must 
acknowledge myself guilty of oversights, so I know they can 
rarely be avoided in military affairs. Therefore, waving a 
strict inquiry into the causes of these things, let us apply 
ourselves to the remedy ; which is most necessary. And T 
hope we have such true English hearts, and zealous affections 
towards the general weal of our Mother Country, as no 
Members of either Houses will scruple to deny themselves, 
and their own private interests, for the public good ; nor 
account it to be a dishonour done to them, whatever the 
Parliament shall resolve upon in this weighty matter." 

Such was the first speech of Cromwell's which has 
come down to us, where he appears as a statesman 
impressing his policy on Parliament and the nation. 
Both in form and in substance it is in the highest sense 
characteristic. There is the strong personality, the 
rough mother-wit, the vivid and racy phrase, as of a 
man in authority taking counsel with his familiars, not 
as of the orator addressing a senate. There is the 
directness of purpose with laborious care to avoid 
premature precision in detail, any needless opposition, 
and all personal offence. The form is conciliatory, 
guarded and qualified, almost allusive ; even the specific 
measure recommended is left to be inferred or sub- 
sequently defined. Yet the general purpose how clear ! 
the will behind the words how strenuous ! 
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Thereupon Mr. Zouch Tate, in evident concert with 
Cromwell, proposed, " under the similitude of a boil in 
the thumb," what was afterwards known as the Self- 
denying Ordinance. By it all members of either House 
were required to resign their commands. Cromwell in 
a speech denied that this would destroy the army, 
which looks, he said, to the cause they fight for. 
Within ten days it was passed. And at a stroke the 
Essexes, Manchesters, the political and Presbyterian 
officers were removed from command. 

Within two months more the New Model was passed 
for the army. It completely reorganised the forces of 
the Commonwealth. By it three irregular, disconnected 
armies of 10,000 each, consisting of militia and loose 
levies, raised for a short time, and under various 
authorities, were consolidated into one regular army of 
22,000 horse and foot; so as to form a standing army, 
permanently organised under a single uniform command. 
Sir Thomas Fairfax was made commander-in-chief ; and 
he busily laboured to complete its formation. The voice 
was the voice of Fairfax • but the hands were the hands 
of Oliver. 

The New Model and the Self-denying Ordinance 
must be taken together ; and together they amount to 
a complete revolution in the military and civil executive. 
By the New Model the forces of the Parliament, hitherto 
the separate corps of local militia, were organised into 
a regular army of professional soldiers. They gained 
at once the cohesion, the mobility, and the discipline 
of a standing army. But there was much more than 
this in the change. The cavalry of the Eastern 
Association had long been a regular army in everything 
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but name; and they formed the model for the rest. 
They were themselves much more than an army. They 
were an organised body of radical reformers, bent upon 
very definite objects in the spiritual and also in the civil 
order. And though their military discipline was rigid, 
they had long been permitted to carry on agitation in 
things religious and even political, under the specious 
disguise of seeking the Lord in prayer and exhortation. 

Cromwell had created this singular body of Bible 
warriors, in the first instance, as men " who had some 
conscience " in the task of defeating the king, but soon 
deliberately, and even avowedly, as men who would stand 
between the Parliament and dishonourable peace. In 
things spiritual, they were Independent or earnest for 
entire liberty of conscience ; in things civil, they were 
already tending to the Commonwealth, to political and 
social revolution. To organise the New Model on the 
frame of the Ironsides was to put the sword of the State 
into the hands of Independency and of radical reform. 

The Independents would not have been made masters 
of the situation but for the Self-denying Ordinance. At 
a stroke it put the army into the hands of its own 
military chiefs ; and by excluding from command mem- 
bers of either House, it destroyed the hold which Parlia- 
ment retained over the generals. Essex and Manchester, 
to whom rank and wealth had given a factitious influence 
in a militia army, were now excluded, as was also the whole 
order of the peerage. Essex and Manchester represented 
Presbyterianism, the party of peace, and the landed 
gentry. To exclude them and all members of Parlia- 
ment was practically to exclude these elements from 
command. And thus, in exchanging a force of local 
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volunteers — the natural chiefs of which were the members 
of either House — for an organised army of regulars, led 
by professional officers, the Parliament was deliberately 
giving itself a master. This would have been the case 
had it simply created an ordinary army ; but the New 
Model was much more than an army. It was itself a 
Parliament — a Parliament larger, more resolute, and far 
more closely knit together in spirit and will than the 
Parliament which continued to sit officially at West- 
minster. From this hour the motive power of the Revolu- 
tion passed from the House of Commons to the army. 

There is no reason to doubt that New Model and 
Self-denying Ordinance, in conception and execution, 
were both the work of Cromwell. The New Model was 
simply his own troop enlarged, as he explained it to 
Hampden, to Manchester, to Essex, to Crawford, in so 
many speeches and so many letters. The Self-denying 
Ordinance was in keeping with his whole conduct in war 
— that of thrusting aside all but thorough-going soldiers, 
whose single idea was to win. As he had successively 
assailed Lord "Willoughby, Lord Grey of Groby, Essex, 
Crawford, so now he got rid of Manchester, and all possible 
Manchesters to come. The method of carrying out the 
great change is equally characteristic of the man — the em- 
ployment of others in the work ; the energy in pushing 
it through with the tentative, conciliatory, and cautious 
way in which the details are worked out. All bears the 
stamp of the thorough tactician and master of men. 
Even now, as always later, he is not so much a Parlia- 
mentary leader as a chief having authority, who, in a 
formal message, is urging on the House a general policy 
to follow. 
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Did he see all the momentous bearing of the change 1 
Did he press it in desire of personal power 1 ? Two 
questions the answer to which is obvious enough. 
Cromwell was a man whose mind was always bent on 
the immediate work to his hand. The urgent need of 
the time was an organised army of professional soldiers. 
Without that the king was in fair way to return in 
triumph. The New Model did, in fact, prove to be the 
saving of the cause. But Cromwell, with his keen in- 
sight, could not have been long in grasping the truth 
that the New Model meant not only the saving of the 
Parliament, but the saving of the Parliament in a certain 
way — utter defeat for the king, and entire liberty 
for conscience. Did he desire personal power ? He 
desired the success of his cause. And he took power 
when it came within his grasp, in order to secure his 
desires. Such are the conditions of healthy statesman- 
ship : such is the duty of a born statesman. In dealing 
with persons his conduct was open, moderate, and not 
ungenerous, even whilst most trenchant. He thrust them 
aside, because, whilst they remained, the work, as he 
cared for it, could not go on. He stepped into their 
place, because he knew himself fit to accomplish the 
work. 

The New Model army was voted in January, and 
finally established on 1 9th of February 1645. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax was named Commander-in-Chief, with Skippon 
for Major-General. The second place was left open, 
obviously for Cromwell. There can be little doubt that 
the promoters of the new measure fully designed to name 
him. Fairfax was occupied from January to April 
organising the army at Windsor. It was to consist of 
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22,000 men-— 14,400 foot, 6600 horse, and 1000 
dragoons. There is no evidence that Cromwell directly 
took part in the work. But there can be little doubt 
that it was done after his own heart. During these 
months we find him in Parliament, voting for the 
execution of the two traitor Hothams, and afterwards 
for that of Laud. 

In April Cromwell was sent into the west to oppose 
Goring and Grenville, and on the 22d of that month he 
came to Windsor to lay down his command and to take 
leave of the general. But on the following morning he 
received the commands of the committee to continue 
his command in spite of the New Ordinance. No direct 
evidence has yet been produced as to how far Cromwell 
had arranged his plans for being continued in command, 
or how far this purpose was generally understood and 
accepted. It would have been contrary to his nature of 
restless vigilance and of personal self-reliance, either to 
commit to chance so momentous an office, or willingly to 
stand aside out of romantic delicacy. We may doubt 
the discernment of the worthy Sprigge, when he tells us 
of the lieutenant-general, "that he thought of nothing 
less in all the world." Cromwell must have known the 
counsels of the committee. And doubtless he felt him- 
self so necessary to the cause, and his ascendancy to be so 
complete, that he might safely leave others to determine 
the manner and season of his own personal exemption. 

The New Model army was now ready ; but though 
Cromwell was continued in command he was not attached 
to it. For some weeks Cromwell and Fairfax were 
directed to the west and the Midlands, under orders 
from London, apparently without aim or general design 
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We hear of Oliver in Oxfordshire, in Wiltshire, at Ely, 
and at Huntingdon, in rapid movements of no decisive 
kind. Fairfax was ordered to meet the king, who, at 
the end of May, had stormed and sacked Leicester, and 
was again advancing southwards. Fairfax and his army 
found the king on the borders of Leicestershire. On the 
eve of battle, Fairfax sent a letter to the Houses, begging 
that Cromwell might be sent to command the horse — a 
service to which he was marked out, wrote the general, 
by "the general esteem and affection which he hath 
both with the officers and soldiers of this, whole army, 
his own personal worth and ability for the employment, 
his great care, diligence, courage, and faithfulness in the 
services you have already employed him, with the con- 
stant presence and blessing of G-od that have accompanied 
him." The order demanded was at once sent, and in- 
stantly obeyed by Cromwell. In the words of Claren- 
don : " The evil genius of the kingdom in a moment 
shifted the whole scene." 

The two armies were now in touch ; and at six in the 
morning, 1 3th J une, at Gruilsborough, Fairfax held a council 
of war. "In the midst of the debate/' says Sprigge, " came 
in Lieutenant-General Cromwell, out of the Association^ 
with six hundred horse and dragoons, who was with the 
greatest joy received by the general and the whole army. 
Instantly orders were given for drums to beat, trumpets 
to sound to horse, and all our army to draw to a ren- 
dezvous." The arrival of Oliver changed the whole 
scene. For some days, through both armies, the rumour 
had run " that ' Ironsides 5 was coming to join the Parlia- 
ment's army"; and as he rode in with his eastern 
troopers the cavalry raised a great shout of joy. Harri- 
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son was sent out with one party to scout ; Ireton, with 
another strong force, to watch the enemy's flank. On 
both sides they made ready for a decisive battle. 

On 14th June, at three in the morning, Fairfax ad- 
vanced towards Naseby ; and at five the king's army was 
seen cresting the northern hills. Fairfax, with skilful 
manoeuvres, drew up his army thus. As usual, he placed 
his foot in the centre. The entire cavalry, near 
6000 strong, he committed to Cromwell, who placed 
them on the two wings — Ireton on the left, with five 
regiments and dragoons; whilst he himself, with six 
regiments, took the right wing. As at Marston, the 
armies were nearly equal, about 10,000 each ; the 
positions not unequal ; the general disposition of the 
armies almost the same. But the tactics and the qualities 
of the troops are evidently much improved. It is said 
that the king had 1500 officers who had seen regular 
war ; and Cromwell directed the counsels of Fairfax. 
As at Marston, Eupert commanded the right wing for 
the king ; but he was no longer opposed to Cromwell, who 
now led the right wing of the Parliament. The combat 
in its general features curiously resembled that of Mar- 
ston, the difference being that at Naseby it is a well- 
ordered battle between regular troops, and no longer a 
confused miUe of militiamen. As at Marston, the centre 
and one wing of the Parliament were in sore straits, 
when the wing which Cromwell led, having annihilated 
the enemy opposed to it, sweeping round, overwhelmed 
the victorious centre and wing of the royal army, and 
again snatched victory out of defeat. 

As the cavalry of the king were seen to advance 
with gallantry and resolution, Cromwell, not waiting 
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the attack, charged with his whole wing. The word 
that day was " God our strength" As regiment after 
regiment charged, they routed and drove back in con- 
fusion the king's left wing: "Not one body of the 
enemy's horse which they charged but they routed." 
In the meantime the foot in Fairfax's centre were " over- 
pressed," gave ground, and went off in some disorder, 
falling back on their reserves; when they rallied, and 
again pressed back on the king. 

The left wing of the Parliament, where Ireton was 
in command, had fared worse. The furious charge of 
Rupert had broken them in pieces. Ireton, wounded 
in the thigh and face, was for the time taken prisoner. 
Rupert pursued the broken wing almost to Naseby, and 
was making an attempt on the train in the rear, when 
at last he perceived the disaster that had befallen his 
left wing on the other side of the field. Cromwell, 
having driven the enemy's horse in front of him quite 
behind the infantry, turned round, as at Marston, on the 
king's centre, which, taken in flank and in front, 
was speedily dispersed. One tertia alone (like New- 
castle's border Whitecoats at Marston) held out for the 
king, " standing with incredible courage and resolution, 
assailed in flanks, front, and rear," till Cromwell brought 
up Fairfax's own regiment of foot, who, falling on the 
remnant with butt-end of muskets as the cavalry plunged 
into flank and rear, finally broke and destroyed them. 

The king still had a strong force of horse, mainly 
consisting of Rupert's men returning from the chase ; 
and for a moment it seemed that the day had yet to be 
decided by a fresh combat between the victorious horse 
on either side. But Cromwell's unshaken wariness, even 
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in the heat of victory, refused to trust so momentous an 
issue to chance. With signal energy he and Fairfax 
again brought up the infantry and cannon, and rapidly 
re-formed the army in a new line, with horse, foot, and 
guns in regular order of battle. Charles, who now had 
none but his rallied horsemen to lead, rode round, calling 
out, " One charge more, gentlemen, and the day is ours." 
It was too late. His troopers, no longer with infantry 
or guns, found before them again a solid army advancing 
in complete order. At the sight " they broke without 
standing one stroke more." For fourteen miles, up to 
two miles of Leicester, they were chased ; severe execu- 
tion was done, and crowds of prisoners taken. 

It was a crushing defeat. Five thousand prisoners, 
five hundred of them officers, cannon, train, powder, 
standards, baggage, and the king's cabinet with his 
papers, fell to the victors. Politically, the seizure of 
the papers disclosing the royal intrigues was the most 
important result of the battle. In a military sense, the 
king was annihilated. No one numbered the slain. 
But the king's army had ceased to exist. Eallying 
a few horsemen he escaped to Leicester, and retreated 
into the west, never again appearing at the head of an 
army in the field. 

The generals of the Parliament had all fought bravely 
and commanded with skill. Skippon, the Major-General, 
and Ireton were severely wounded. Fairfax, without 
a helmet, led his men in person in the thick of the 
fight. Cromwell had his morion cut from his head in 
single combat. On both sides the battle was fought 
with skill and courage. The preliminary manoeuvres of 
the Parliament's army were those of scientific war ; the 
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rally of the centre and the skilful co-operation of right 
wing with centre had displayed the discipline and 
mobility of an organised army. And the rapidity and 
steadiness with which the second order of battle was 
improvised bears the infallible stamp of the genius of 
Cromwell in the field — passionate energy in act, with 
imperturbable self-command, wariness, and presence of 
mind. 

That very night Cromwell sent off his famous despatch 
to the Houses, wherein it is easy to see that he treated 
himself as practically general-in-chief ; and in his almost 
menacing words on behalf of his Independents he is 
speaking already in the tone of a dictator. To this 
point he was now visibly arriving. First he creates a 
troop, then a regiment; soon he creates the Eastern 
Association and its army ; he then develops the Associ- 
ation army into the New Model. The New Model had 
now concluded the first Civil War. And it was the 
master of the Parliament ; indeed it was itself the rea] 
Parliament of the nation. His despatch, sent direct to 
Speaker, ends thus : — 

" Sir — This is none other but the hand of God, and to 
Him alone belongs the glory, wherein none are to share with 
Him. The General served you with all faithfulness and 
honour ; and the best commendation I can give him is, That 
I daresay he attributes all to God, and would rather perish 
than assume to himself. Which is an honest and a thriving 
way ; and yet as much for bravery may be given to him, in 
this action, as to a man. Honest men served you faithfully 
in this action. Sir, they are trusty ; I beseech you, in the 
name of God, not to discourage them. I wish this action 
may beget thankfulness and humility in all that are concerned 
in it. He that ventures his life for the liberty of his 
country, I wish he trust God for the liberty of his conscience. 
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and you for the liberty he fights for. In this he rests, who 
is your most humble servant, Oliver Cromwell." 

For twelve months the army was in the south and 
west, stamping out what remained to the king in arms ; 
and Cromwell was engaged, for the most part as second 
to Fairfax, in a constant succession of sieges. In the 
siege he is the same as in the field — careless of elaborate 
tactics, preferring direct storm, but ever watchful to 
adjust ends to means; risking nothing, but always 
choosing the straightest means which each case presents 
from hour to hour. In the conduct of a siege his method 
is historic, and the memory of it long clung round his 
name. There are few parts of England where one fails 
to meet some ruined castle or dismantled manor-house, 
of which the local rumour records " that it was battered 
down by Cromwell in the troubles." This is his plan. 
Suddenly appearing in full force before a place, he sum- 
mons it peremptorily, with the threat to put the 
defenders to the sword. If this first display of force 
does not succeed, he chooses a vulnerable point, steadily 
pours in shot from his cannon till a practicable breach is 
effected. Then if surrender is offered, he grants it on 
favourable terms. If not, carefully disposing his force 
for simultaneous attack, and preparing reserves for the 
main rush, he makes the signal early for a sudden storm. 
The storming parties pour in, following each other with 
desperate energy at all costs till the place is won. Of 
these sieges the most important was the capture of 
Bristol and the extinction of Rupert ; the most brilliant 
the storm of Basing, with its carnage and destruction. 
In the course of some sixteen months (April 1645- 
August 1646) the historian of the New Model enumerates 
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upwards of sixty successful encounters, about fifty strong 
places taken, more than 1000 cannon, 40,000 arms, and 
250 colours. 

During these operations the army was much annoyed 
by the peasantry. Cromwell's dealing with the Clubmen, 
— bands of half -armed countrymen, numbering some 
thousands, and playing much the part of the francs- 
tireurs of modern war — was a model of moderation, firm- 
ness, and tact. By a mixture of sound argument, 
vigorous handling, and kindly good sense, he speedily 
dispersed these troublesome bands — sent " the poor silly 
creatures " to their homes. Bristol was stormed and 
taken on the 10th and 11th of September, and the long 
and exact despatch of Cromwell was by the general's 
order sent direct to the Speaker Lenthall. It was a 
large city, regularly entrenched and fortified, held by 
some 4000 men. The works were far too extensive to 
be properly invested by so moderate a force. The storm 
began at one in the morning of the 10th ; it was a 
desperate service, stubbornly contested foot by foot. 
On the following day Eupert surrendered, and is heard 
of in arms no more. There were taken 150 cannon, 
100 barrels of powder, shot, and arms, and 4000 men. 
The loss of the Parliament's army was less than 
200. 

Cromwell's despatch to the Speaker gives us an exact 
account of these skilful and vigorous operations. And 
then he abruptly bursts into the famous appeal, so little 
like the language of a lieutenant-general to a Parliament, 
or of a soldier to his Government, — a veritable sermon, 
almost an allocution, such as Knox or Latimer might 
have uttered from the pulpit to their sovereign, almost 
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as a Gregory or an Innocent might have spoken to a 
feudal prince : — 

" Thus I have given you a true, hut not a full account of 
this great business ; wherein he that runs may read, That all 
this is none other than the work of God. He must he a very 
Atheist who doth not acknowledge it. 

li It may he thought that some praises are due to those 
gallant men, of whose valour so much mention is made : — 
their humble suit to you and all that have an interest in this 
blessing, is, That in the remembrance of God's praises they 
be forgotten. It's their joy that they are instruments of 
God's glory and their country's good. It's their honour 
that God vouchsafes to use them. Sir, they that have been 
employed in this service know, that faith and prayer obtained 
this City for you : I do not say ours only, but of the people 
of God with you and all England over, who have wrestled 
with God for a blessing in this very thing. Our desires are, 
that God may be glorified by the same spirit of faith by which 
we ask all our sufficiency, and have received it. It is meet 
that He have all the praise. Presbyterians, Independents, all 
have here the same spirit of faith and prayer ; the same 
presence and answer ; they agree here, have no names of 
difference : pity it is it should be otherwise anywhere ! All 
that believe, have the real unity, which is most glorious ; 
because inward, and spiritual, in the Body, and to the Head. 
For being united in forms, commonly called Uniformity, 
every Christian will for peace-sake study and do, as far as 
conscience will permit. And for brethren, in things of the 
mind we look for no compulsion, but that of light and reason. 
In other things, God hath put the sword in the Parliament's 
hands, — for the terror of evil-doers, and the praise of them that 
do well. If any plead exemption from that, — he knows not 
the Gospel : if any would wring that out of your hands, or 
steal it from you under what pretence soever, I hope they 
shall do it without effect. That God may maintain it in 
your hands, and direct you in the use thereof, is the prayer 
of your humble servant, Oliver Cromwell." 

Winchester surrendered on the 6th of October, after 
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two days' bombarding, with 680 men, 7 cannon, with 
a loss of less than 12 men. " Sir," wrote Cromwell 
to Fairfax, " this is the addition of another mercy. You 
see God is not weary in doing you good." The pris- 
oners complained of being robbed contrary to articles. 
Cromwell had the six men accused tried : all were found 
guilty, one by lot was hanged, and five were sent to the 
Royalist governor at Oxford, who returned them " with 
an acknowledgment of the Lieutenant-General's noble- 
ness." 

Basing House, an immense fortress, with a feudal 
castle and a Tudor palace within its ramparts, had long 
been a thorn in the side of the Parliament. Four years 
it had held out, with an army within, well provisioned 
for years, and blocked the road to the west. At last it 
was resolved to take it; and Cromwell was directly 
commissioned by Parliament to the work. Its capture is 
one of the most terrible and stirring incidents of the war. 
After six days' constant cannonade, the storm began at 
six o'clock in the morning of the 14th of October. After 
some hours of desperate fighting, one after another its 
defences were taken, and its garrison put to the sword 
or taken. The plunder was prodigious ; the destruction 
of property unsparing. It was gutted, burnt, and the very 
ruins carted away. The night before the storm Crom- 
well spent much time in prayer, — his chaplain records 
that " he seldom fights without some text of Scripture 
to support him." This time his text was from the 
115th Psalm — "Not unto us, Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name give glory, for thy mercy, and for thy 
truth's sake. . . . Their idols are silver and gold, the 
work of men's hands. . . . They that make them are 
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like unto them ; so is every one that trusteth in them." 
Basing House was an old "nest of idolatry"; its owner, 
the Marquis of Winchester, was one of the great chiefs 
of the Catholics in England. And as Cromwell and his 
Ironsides stormed into the proud old stronghold and tore 
it to fragments, they were full of the spirit in which 
Samuel had hewed Agag in pieces. 

Cromwell's despatch to the Speaker is a typical 
example of many such a piece. " Sir, I thank God," he 
writes, " I can give you a good account of Basing," — 
bursting in on the Parliament with the fury of battle still 
hot within him. Then comes the clear, quiet, nervous 
and brief story of the storm. Then a paragraph full of 
strategic sagacity, urging and almost dictating the 
immediate razing of the fortress. " Sir, I hope not to 
delay, but to march towards the west to-morrow." Then 
the repeated appeals to the House in the tone of a 
preacher not a soldier, which in Cromwell's mouth most 
certainly were not idle phrases — 

a The Lord grant that these mercies may be acknowledged 
with all thankfulness : God exceedingly abounds in His 
goodness to us, and will not be weary until righteousness and 
peace meet, and until He hath brought forth a glorious work 
for the happiness of this poor kingdom, wherein desires to 
serve God and you with a faithful heart your most humble 
servant, Oliver Cromwell." 

Castle after castle, town after town, regiment after 
regiment surrendered, as Cromwell and Fairfax rode fast 
and struck hard from side to side. In March, Sir Ealph 
Hopton, with 4000 men, 2000 arms, and 20 colours, 
surrendered in Cornwall; and Sir Jacob Astiey, the 
last commander in the field, in Gloucestershire. Id 
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April Donnington Castle was taken : and now the king, 
wandering aimlessly about, surrendered himself to the 
Scots at Newark. Oxford, with some 3000 men and 
300 cannon, surrendered in June, and Eagland Castle 
in August 1646. 

The First Civil War was over. 
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BETWEEN THE CIVIL WARS 

A.D. 1646-1648. iETAT. 47-49 

The three years which elapsed between the defeat of the 
king and his death on the scaffold (1646-49) are the 
most intricate and obscure of the Civil War, and they 
form the period in which the action of Cromwell can be 
least definitely traced. It was a long triangular duel 
between the king, the Parliament, and the army : the 
king, with wonderful pertinacity and no little subtlety^ 
intriguing to recover his authority intact; the Houses 
bent on formal Parliamentary government and Pres- 
byterian despotism ; the army bent on real constitutional 
guarantees and liberty of conscience. The main struggle 
lay between the Parliament and the army : the main 
question being Presbyterian orthodoxy, or Bible freedom. 
But the dead weight of conservatism that still clung 
round the fallen monarchy, and the unflagging ingenuity 
of Charles, made the Crown still a powerful factor in the 
contest ; whilst the political interests were far too real 
to be long merged in any religious quarrel. Parliament 
was controlled by Presbyterians, who, in their eagerness 
to secure Presbyterian ascendancy, were ready to restore 
the monarchy with merely nominal guarantees. The 
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army, which consisted mainly of Independents, and was 
inspired by men who were zealots for civil and religious 
freedom, was resolved to prevent — if need be by force — 
either Presbyterian domination or restoration of the old 
monarchy. As Charles wrote to Digby with no little 
astuteness, he hoped to draw either the Presbyterians or 
the Independents " to side with me for extirpating one 
another, and I shall be really king again. " In the end, 
after three years of intricate manoeuvres conducted on 
all sides with great audacity and craft, the army won, 
forced the Parliament to become their tool, and brought 
the king to the block. 

A course of policy so complex and shifting cannot be 
set forth in the limits of this Life. And as the part 
which was played in it by Cromwell is still traceable 
only by indirect evidence, and was constantly varied by 
the progress of events, it cannot be stated otherwise than 
in general outline. The plan of this book does not 
admit of the discussion of authorities or the narrative of 
events in which Cromwell himself intervened occasionally 
and indirectly. It was beyond his power to do more 
than this. As pre-eminently a practical statesman, and 
what is now called an opportunist, he had no settled 
policy, no doctrine, no single purpose to achieve. He 
struck in, first here, then there, as occasion arose; 
changing his tactics and his objects as new combinations 
or fresh situations developed. Although an Independent 
to the backbone, and siding essentially with the army, 
he is far too large a statesman not to see the strong 
points both of king and of Parliament — not to feel all 
the evils of a revolutionary army. He stands above all 
parties, alternately using all and controlling all. 
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Nor is there any problem more difficult than exactly 
to follow Cromwell's policy in all its details. For this 
part of his life there is exceedingly little direct and 
unimpeachable authority. There is a large body of 
disconnected anecdotes, more or less resting on con- 
temporary authorities, mostly hostile, of very various 
trustworthiness, and all capable of different explanations. 
They are for the most part so characteristic and plausible 
that it is difficult to doubt but that they rest at bottom 
on fact. But the time, place, circumstances of them are 
all-important, as are the facts that led up to them, and 
which followed them ; and it is just in these that the 
authority of the " Memoirs " is least satisfactory. The 
result of a patient balancing of authorities is all that can 
here be given. Much must be left to the estimate we 
form of Cromwell as a whole. The probabilities are all 
on the side of a belief that the ultimate result was mainly 
shaped by him ; that all the critical turns in this long 
and arduous political game were inspired by his genius, 
and bear marks of his mastery over men. 

This too is the point at which we first note complaints 
of his ambition, duplicity, and intrigue ; his abandonment 
by his early friends; and the public and private 
animosities which continued to gather round him, 
growing throughout the rest of his life. It is the too 
familiar story of the great man in a troubled crisis. 
And no statesman of equal rank in the modern history 
of Europe comes forth from the ordeal of disparagement 
more nobly. Through all these tangled times Oliver 
Cromwell remains unswervingly true to his great design : 
to secure responsible government without anarchy, and 
freedom of conscience without intolerance. These great 
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ends were to him far dearer than parties, institutions, or 
persons ; and for them he would sacrifice in turn parties, 
institutions, and persons. If he could have saved 
responsible government without destroying the mon- 
archy, he would have done it. If he could have 
established a Parliamentary system without misrule and 
religious oppression, he would have done it. Had he 
desired an army despotism, he would have worked it out 
directly, without reference to Parliament or king. Had 
he aimed at personal power, he would not have risked 
life and popularity so often in the cause of law, order, 
and Parliament. 

But it is not given to human genius to guide a 
seething revolution to a great issue without wounding 
to the heart even good and honest men; without 
resorting to methods which are not those of perfect 
saintliness ; without reticence, suspicion, change of 
purpose, much secret counsel, and much using of men 
to the point where they cease to be useful. Irritation, 
opposition, calumny are the natural result. And the 
greater the superiority of the leader to his contempor- 
aries, the more profound is the opposition and misunder- 
standing he meets. For all his mighty brain and great 
soul, Oliver Cromwell was no perfect hero, or spotless 
saint. Doubtless the fine edge of candour was rudely 
worn down by a long career of indirect policy. The 
master of men is never wholly amiable or absolutely 
frank The man who often changes his front in the 
heat of battle always seems a time-server to duller minds. 
The man who takes up the task for which he knows 
himself only to be fit, always seems ambitious to those 
whom he thrusts aside. 
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Nor was Cromwell without the defects of his qualities. 
A somewhat coarse humour and a weakness for horse* 
play sat strangely on a man who was certainly consumed 
within with profound and silent designs. The habit 
of extempore expounding cannot be indulged without 
harm. And doubtless the taste for improving the 
occasion became at last a snare to Cromwell, ending 
even with him, as it ended with others, in no little 
unction, mannerism — even self-deception. A certain pro- 
fusion of tears, of hyperbolic asseverations and calling 
God to witness, an excessive expression of each passing 
emotion which grew with the habit of spiritual stimul- 
ants — these are things too well attested and too con- 
sonant with the tone of his generation to suffer us to 
doubt that Cromwell's nature was more than touched by 
the disease! It was touched, but not poisoned. He 
had some of the weakness as well as all the strength of 
the mighty Puritanism of which he is the incarnation 
and the hero. But all these unlovely failings, which in 
truthfulness we note, disappear in a larger view of the 
essential grandeur, sincerity, and devoutness of the man. 

The relative strength of the three parties was this. 
By his defeat and imprisonment, Charles gained rather 
then lost in the moral strength of his position. Men no 
longer feared his vengeance as a conqueror ; they were 
no longer irritated by the outrages of his soldiers ; he 
had lost his dangerous power, but he was still lawful 
king. The great majority of the nation could imagine 
no stable government except in the king's name ; the 
legal and executive machinery was hardly workable 
without him. Captivity put an end to his arbitrary 
acts, and gave scope for his personal dignity and 
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courage. He still retained the passionate devotion of 
Church, aristocracy, and large sections of the country- 
people. Nay, we are accustomed to rate the ability of 
Charles Stuart too low. Cromwell said : " The king is 
a man of great parts and great understanding." In 
truth Charles showed, both in peace and war, singular 
tenacity, a very shrewd eye for a difficult situation, and 
a curious subtlety in intrigue, akin to that of an Italian 
statesman. Had he been Pope or Spanish governor, 
dealing with Italians or Flemings, it is quite likely that 
he would have won. His incurable weakness was that he 
never shook off the Machiavelian or Medicean "Prince," 
and never understood the nature of Englishmen. 

The House of Commons was now in its seventh year, 
and had lost touch with the country. Eeduced by 
withdrawals and expulsions to a mere shadow of itself, 
it had partly filled up its ranks by new elections which 
were neither legal nor regular. Its constitutional posi- 
tion, which in the midst of war had been accepted of 
necessity, was incurably bad as a normal institution. 
An assembly which recognised the right of none to 
dissolve it, which had ejected a majority of its own 
members, and which had governed for years by arbitrary 
decrees enforced, if at all, by the power of the sword, 
was little more than a revolutionary committee. Both 
Houses, or what remained of them, were controlled by 
fanatical Presbyterians, by officers discarded at the 
New Model, by self-important lawyers, and city mag- 
nates. But Parliament still possessed three great 
advantages. The victories had been won by its soldiers 
in its name; it had the sole command of the taxing 
power ; and it was the one constitutional authority re' 
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maining. It had still in its ranks bold, able, and sincere 
men; it had the devoted support of London and the 
Presbyterian clergy. Its weakness was this — that 
whilst its claim to sovereignty could only be admitted 
in a state of war, it no longer represented the country, 
and was openly hostile to the power which had defeated 
Charles. 

That power was the army, the flower of all that was 
earnest, brave, and zealous in Puritanism : men who 
for years had fought, bled, and submitted to the sternest 
discipline for the Cause, at their own cost, and without 
hope of reward. They were what in continental 
theories would be known as the " active citizens " in the 
great contest; wont to discuss, pray, and preach over 
every occasion. Such an army of volunteers, carefully 
selected by their officers on Cromwell's own model, all 
uncongenial elements being gradually weeded out, men 
who in scores of combats had never known one defeat, 
as soldiers had endured an iron discipline for years, but 
as citizens and Christians had been encouraged to 
debate every incident of the day. They thus united 
the combative enthusiasm of the Protestant martyrs to 
the skill and experience of Caesar's legionaries. Though 
as troopers the world has never seen their superiors, 
they remained politicians and zealots of intense activity. 
As the war closed and the struggle between them and 
the Parliament grew acute, they formed themselves 
into an organised political body. The officers formed a 
council; and the men chose delegates, two for each 
company or troop, known as Agitators. 

This organisation could hardly have existed without 
Cromwell's approval. And there is every reason to 
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believe that he promoted, if he did not originate it. 
He recognised, supported, and worked with it : mainly 
using Ireton as his agent. Every step in the negotia- 
tions was referred to this double council, which regularly 
consulted its constituents in the ranks. It was thus a 
real Parliament; much more truly representative than 
that at Westminster, better organised, and with more 
political alertness. It was indeed more truly in touch 
with the voting power in the kingdom. The subsidiary 
elections to Parliament had returned an immense ma- 
jority of men in sympathy with the Independents, and 
amongst them Fairfax, Ludlow, Ireton, Fleetwood, Blake, 
Sidney, and Hutchinson. A force like this, more than 
twenty thousand strong, with such leaders and with all the 
prestige of victory and unbroken success, were the true 
masters of England. Even as a representative and 
political body, they were morally stronger than the 
remnant at Westminster. What they lacked was any 
legal or constitutional right. Of this they were quite 
conscious. They were ready to recognise to the full, 
and even to overrate, the legal and constitutional right 
of the Parliament. The name of "the Commons of 
England " still overawed them. 

But the struggle between the Parliament and the 
army was not a mere contest of Law against the Sword, 
Eight against Might. Both Parliament and army were 
revolutionary bodies, formed out of the exigencies of 
civil war. The army had no legal right, and they 
claimed none. But they had a preponderance of moral 
right to represent the victorious side, almost as great as 
their preponderance of material force. From the point 
of view of law, the Parliament which now sat in 
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Westminster had scarcely more technical right than the 
army; yet they exercised arbitrary powers which the 
cessation of war made every day more irregular. But 
the Eevolution, which had arisen out of legal problems, 
and had so long been carried on under the forms of 
ancient law and custom, was still for three years longer 
continued under the semblance of quasi-constitutional 
methods. And no men felt this more thoroughly than 
Cromwell and the chiefs of the army. The Parliament, 
therefore, still remained, at least in name, the official 
embodiment of the nation. 

Cromwell returned to Parliament on the 23d of April 
1646, whilst the king was still at the head of an army 
in Oxford, and still had forces and castles in various 
places. The Lieutenant -General was received with 
honours and rewards. From thenceforth for more than 
a year his activity is mainly in Parliament, from whence 
he watches and influences events. In the army he was 
the second man in rank and the first in repute. In the 
House of Commons he was hardly in the first line and 
was surrounded by bitter enemies. It is inconceivable 
that a general, bent on founding a military dictatorship, 
would have left the army, in the act of reaping the fruits 
of its victories, to place himself in a Parliament where 
he never publicly shone. But Parliament was the 
proper authority to conclude the struggle ; and Parlia- 
ment, rightly advised, had the power to do so. No 
sooner was the king in the hands of the Scots than all 
men perceived the importance of controlling his person, 
and getting rid of the Scotch army. The disbanding of 
the army, the establishment of Presbyterianism, the 
control of the king, and the return home of the Scots — 
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all rested alike with Parliament. To the House, there- 
fore, came Cromwell, but more to confer than to speak. 

It was at this epoch in his career that Cromwell 
married two of his daughters, and arranged for the 
marriage of his eldest son, in families of his own rank : 
simple country gentlemen, devoted to the cause. Brid- 
get married Ireton, Cromwell's " other self " ; Elizabeth 
married John Claypole — both in 1646. Bichard's 
marriage to Dorothy Mayor was proposed in 1647, but 
not carried out till 1649, on the eve of the Irish cam- 
paign. They were not the alliances that a Bonaparte 
would have sought. In 1646 the Cromwell household 
removed from Ely to London, and were modestly lodged 
in Westminster. 

During the long and intricate negotiations between 
the king, the Parliament, and the Scots, the army and 
the Independents looked on with anxiety and watchful- 
ness, but did not actively interfere. That was also the 
attitude of Cromwell, who formed the connecting link 
between Parliament and the army. From brief sentences 
in his letters, and from the less trustworthy source of 
the "Memoirs," we gather that the Lieutenant-G-eneral 
watched with indignation the growing hostility to the 
army amongst the Parliamentary leaders, the Presby- 
terians, and the city. Had the king accepted the 
Covenant and the terms of Parliament, the cause of the 
Independents, and, indeed, the future of England, might 
have been at stake. One who knew Charles would have 
rested easy that this was impossible; and though a 
doubtful story suggests that Cromwell had secretly 
encouraged the king to refuse the terms of the Parlia- 
ment, it was sufficiently notorious that the Independents 
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would not have required him to accept the Covenant. 
Cromwell appears to have concurred in the efforts to pay 
and get rid of the Scots. And this was successfully 
accomplished in January 1647. 

So soon as the Scots were paid off and had returned 
home, leaving the king with the Parliament, a direct 
conflict ensued between the Houses and the army. To 
disband the army was to crush Independency (which 
then was practically Dissent) and to neutralise the 
Generals (who had so great extra - Parliamentary 
authority). And thus the disbanding of the army was 
the dominant idea of the Presbyterian leaders in Parlia- 
ment. In March they began to raise a new force to 
defend the city against the army. " There want not, in 
all places," wrote Cromwell to Fairfax, " men who have 
so much malice against the army as besots them." And 
in the same month the advisers of the army were 
declared by Parliament to be " enemies of the State." 
From this hour the army was in a mutinous attitude, 
refusing to disband till its demands were satisfied, and 
so it continued for six months till Parliament submitted. 

Cromwell's task was indeed a difficult one. No 
soldier had ever a greater horror of mutiny, and no 
statesman more completely understood that the settle- 
ment of the kingdom must be at once legal and Parlia- 
mentary. The army had force; but it could put no 
pressure on the king, and could not grant to itself 
indemnities and arrears. The work of Cromwell was so 
to use the army as to compel the Parliament to come to 
a settlement in a certain way, and yet not to set up the 
anarchy of an armed mob. Backwards and forwards he 
passes during April and May between army and Parlia- 
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tnent, moderating and guiding the demands of the army, 
and presenting them to Parliament in their least offens- 
ive light. It became manifest that the Presbyterian 
leaders in their hostility to the army were prepared to 
make any terms with the king ; there was even talk of 
arresting Cromwell. Charles and the Parliament to- 
gether, if they had come to terms, could have made a 
legal settlement, which for the moment would have been 
accepted by the nation, leaving every question open and 
every soldier who had fought in the war liable for 
treason. A series of rapid and bold strokes changed the 
whole aspect of affairs. 

On the 2d of June Cromwell suddenly left London 
for the army, and on that same day a strong body of 
horse under Joyce, a cornet of Fairfax's guard, took the 
king out of the custody of the Parliament's commis- 
sioners, and with every show of respect carried him off 
to the army. On the 4th took place a brilliant review ; 
and within a few days the whole army, 21,000 strong, 
was gathered round Newmarket. Thence, on the 10th, 
they issued their famous Manifesto, and marching, to 
St. Albans, openly threatened the city and Parliament. 
The Manifesto, held to be Cromwell's own draft, 
demanded satisfaction for themselves, the removal of 
their accusers, and a real settlement of the kingdom 
before they were themselves disbanded. The army 
threatened, and waited at a respectful distance ; but the 
threat was not enough. The city became a prey to con- 
fusion ; the House of Commons was invaded by a city 
mob ; yet neither Parliament nor city gave way. There- 
upon the army marched on in earnest. On 3d of 
August it occupied and entered London. The Speaker 
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and the Independent leaders sought refuge with the 
army ; the Presbyterian leaders withdrew ; the city was 
respectful ; and the House of Commons yielded. 

Thus, on the 3d of August 1647, the army visibly 
assumed the chief authority in the State. Fairfax was 
solemnly received and thanked by Parliament; the 
troops marched, crowned with laurel branches, through 
the streets to Westminster, and then through the city, 
every approach being occupied in military fashion. As 
the victors of Marston, Naseby, and Basing tramped 
through London in splendid array and perfect discipline, 
horse, foot, and artillery, with drums, trumpets, and 
colours, "in so civil and orderly a manner, that not the 
least offence or prejudice was offered by them to any 
man, either in words, action, or gestures, as they 
marched," the citizens were at once reassured and over- 
awed. They saw before them an organised body of 
men, irresistible in strength, and resolved to carry out 
their purpose, but with no element of disorder or per- 
sonal motive. From this day, in fact, the Parliament 
had visibly ceased to be sovereign. It accepted a master, 
and consented to lend its name to the decision of others. 

This was the real " usurpation " and military dicta- 
torship. But it was accomplished officially by Fairfax 
in person. The names of Parliament and of Constitution 
too often dispose men to treat this act as an invasion of 
legal authority by the sword. It was undoubtedly an 
act of force and of revolution. But so was the entire 
Civil War. Neither Parliament nor army had strict law 
on their side, nor a clear majority of the nation. But 
the cause that the army represented was the higher and 
the truer : the cause which has ultimately prevailed 
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Both Parliament and army appealed to force, and the 
force of the army was immeasurably the greater. The 
part which Cromwell took in this series of events is not 
yet quite proved ; but there is every reason to believe 
that it was all in the main essentially his work. No general 
order could issue to the army without the knowledge and 
assent of Fairfax, Cromwell, and Ireton. These three 
were practically one. Cromwell was now called in the 
pamphlets Dominus factotum. The mysterious seizure of 
the king, with the simultaneous muster at Newmarket, 
the army Manifesto, and the march on London, were all 
master-strokes — timed, concerted, and executed with the 
unity and precision of a great strategist. The abduction 
of the king showed a genius for manoeuvre, and the 
triumphal march through the city showed a mastery of 
explosive forces, such as mark but one man only in that 
age. And those who incline to see merely the intriguing 
ambition of a tyrant must remember that it was the 
policy approved by Fairfax, Ireton, Fleetwood, Hutchin- 
son, Milton, and thousands of the most single-minded 
heroes who ever entered into civic strife. 

The surrender of the Parliament and possession of 
the king entirely changed the position of the army, and 
with it the policy of Cromwell. The army chiefs had 
encouraged political action amongst the soldiers, but they 
were now anxious to moderate it ; whilst they laboured 
to reconcile the Presbyterian and Independent parties, 
and to come to terms directly with the king. So 
momentous a work as the making such an army the 
visible master of England could not be carried through 
without grave political and social consequences. A 
strong and earnest party of Commonwealth's men con- 

I 
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tained some of the most honourable of the Puritans, 
such as Vane, Ludlow, Sidney, Hutchinson, Milton, and 
Marvell. But in the army was found the hotbed and 
centre not only of the Commonwealth, but of various 
political and social movements, showing nearly all the 
phases of new ideas which the history of later revolutions 
has made familiar. The most definite of these groups 
were the party known as Levellers, who, in spite of their 
nickname, did not maintain Communism, but what in 
modern political language is known as the doctrine of 
Political Equality. 

The army had long played the part of the " clubs n 
and " sections " in the French revolutions ; of the 
" leagues " and " associations " of English reform ; and 
nearly every type of modern radicalism was duly repre- 
sented in the army demands, short, perhaps, of formal 
Socialism. Eepublicanism, sovereignty of Parliament, 
annual or biennial elections, extension and equalisation 
of the suffrage, local self-government, codification of the 
law, complete religious liberty, and equal political rights, 
were repeatedly pressed on Parliament and proclaimed 
as rights. And now the army was becoming the real 
House of Commons. The Parliament occupied relatively 
the position we are wont to attribute to the present 
House of Lords — an assembly without which a legal 
settlement is impossible, but which, in the long run, 
must virtually submit to the more popular authority. 
Now Cromwell was a statesman, not a theorist. Though 
an enemy of arbitrary monarchy, and ever eager for 
practical reform, he had no leaning in principle either to 
a republic or a democracy. He was by temper and con- 
viction no radical. Circumstances, indeed, made him 
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what, by a happy paradox, has been called " a conserva- 
tive revolutionist." Thus it came to pass that no sooner 
was the army master, than Cromwell laboured to con- 
trol it. 

Turning a deaf ear to Levellers and Commonwealth's 
men, Cromwell was engaged for months in the effort to 
make terms with the king directly. Communications 
had probably begun even before the seizure of the king 
by Joyce, an act to which Charles showed little objec- 
tion and hardly even surprise. But when the victorious 
army carried the king about with them, Cromwell and 
Ireton were in daily relations with him. The task 
fchey undertook was transcendently difficult, if not im- 
possible. They had to find a basis of settlement which 
the king would accept, and yet one that the army would 
not reject; and then, if king and army agreed, it 
would have to be adopted by the Parliament, which 
alone could make a legal settlement. For months the 
subtle and inventive brains of the two generals were 
pitted against the incurable perfidy of the Stuart ; and 
the personal relations between the fallen sovereign and 
his rebel officers became not only courteous, but intimate 
and friendly. The troopers saw with increasing irrita- 
tion their great general becoming a courtier, and almost 
a confidential adviser of the king. If the anecdote- 
mongers may be trusted, Cromwell loudly expressed his 
warm interest in the king, not only as a man, but as an 
institution. He is reported to have said that no men 
could enjoy their lives and estates quietly without the 
king had his rights The grumblings of the army 
swelled into open accusations, and even, it is said, into 
plots to assassinate Charles and CromwelL Things 
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reached such a pitch that he was forced to stop the 
public access to himself of the king's agents. But still 
he struggled on to replace Charles on his throne by a 
legal settlement of the nation. 

Why did he make an effort so obstinate and so 
dangerous? Why did he abandon it, and as eagerly 
work for the king's dethronement and execution 1 The 
exact steps in his policy are not quite traced, but the 
general course of it is plain. Cromwell was a man who 
by temper and opinion was perfectly willing to accept 
the monarchic and social constitution as he found it, up 
to the point where it became impracticable or mischievous. 
He was not given to visions of a future, and not eager 
after new constitutions. He still believed that the 
republicans were a small minority, and that English 
society was not workable without a monarchy. Cromwell, 
like so many great statesmen, was never in the van of the 
movement, but always just ahead of the central force. 
He was now, in 1647, convinced that there could be no 
settlement without a king. And he risked reputation, 
power, and life, to effect a settlement with the king. 

Having strained his influence almost to the bursting 
point, he suddenly changed front. Nearly all through 
1647 we find him negotiating a monarchic settlement. 
Early in 1648 he denounced the king in Parliament. 
What explains the change? Two things essentially. The 
growing violence of the Commonwealth party in the 
army ; and the conviction that the king was intriguing, 
not for a settlement at all, but for a new civil war. 
Long and ominous were the warnings that told Cromwell 
the temper of the army. His own life, that of Charles, 
a new war, a military revolt, the solution of all discipline 
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were at stake. The mutiny at Ware could not but cost 
the general much cruel searching of heart. His severity- 
was " absolutely necessary," as he told Ludlow, " to keep 
things from falling into confusion." On 15th November 
two regiments appeared at a review without orders and 
with mutinous papers in their hats, with the motto 
"England's freedom and soldiers' rights." Cromwell, 
with a few officers, rode up to them, and with thunder in 
his brow, ordered them to take out the papers. One 
regiment obeyed; the other refused. Ordering eleven 
men from the ranks by name, he tried them on the spot 
by court-martial, condemned three to death, and shot 
one. It was a terrible moment; which must have burnt 
its lessons into the army and into the general. 

On the other hand, Cromwell at last fathomed the 
perfidy of the king. Charles held himself to be one 
who was by divine ordinance incapable of binding 
himself by any agreement. The famous story of the 
letter to the queen concealed in a saddle which Cromwell 
and Ireton discovered, though it professes to come from 
Cromwell's own lips, may or may not be true in its 
details ; but it is the picturesque expression of an im- 
portant truth. Cromwell, with or without intercepted 
letters, at last discovered that the king was only playing 
with him in all these negotiations for a settlement, 
whilst he was really occupied in stirring up a new war. 
Once satisfied of this, Cromwell turned upon Charles 
Stuart the whole force of his loathing and enmity. 
Cromwell was accustomed, both earlier and later, to deal 
with astute men, and to meet them on equal terms in 
tortuous and secret paths. He was himself far from 
being an Israelite without guile. He had probably by 
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this time persuaded himself that in diplomacy, as in war, 
stratagems with an opponent are lawful parts of the game. 
He, no doubt, did not show Charles his whole mind ; nor 
did he expect Charles to show his whole mind to him. 
But with the king it was different. The king in these 
long negotiations was not negotiating at all ; he was only 
laying a trap. He was solemnly debating a treaty, when 
he never intended to keep any treaty at all. And this 
at last Cromwell came to see was not diplomacy, but 
incurable perfidy. 

Nor was it merely the perfidy of a helpless prisoner. 
The Scotch Presbyterians were now brought round to 
the side of their king. A large body in Parliament were 
once more inclined to the same result. In east, west, 
and north cavaliers were again arming. And between 
a Scotch invasion, new Eoyalist musters, intrigues in 
Parliament, and Presbyterian jealousy, the army was in 
imminent peril that they and their cause would perish. 
The near prospect of the Second Civil War decided all. 
And now, with all that he had fought for at stake, 
with a fresh tide of blood rising, with the army itself in 
chronic mutiny, and the noblest spirits in the army 
clamouring incessantly for "justice," Cromwell at last 
gave way ; resolved to strike down the throne, the rally- 
ing point of all disorder ; and to bring to trial the " man 
of blood," who, in spite of every effort, was obstinately 
bent on renewing the war. 

Dark and fierce were the prayers and outpourings of 
heart with which the Ironsides sought the Lord as the 
Second Civil War gathered round them. The fiery 
words of the Hebrew prophets had heated their brains ; 
and the Biblical notions of "atonement" and "the 
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avenger of blood " had grown into sacred moral obliga- 
tions. To their morbid fanaticism the cause of blood- 
guiltiness lay upon the land, until he on whose doorpost 
it rested had atoned for his sins. With the vivid 
consciousness that each of them might yet be called to 
answer with his neck before the earthly judge, was 
mingled a real awe of the heavenly tribunal, if they 
suffered the guilt to cry aloud in the land. The Second 
Civil War seemed a judgment on their slackness and 
the carnal policy of their leaders. And as they buckled 
on their armour for a fresh campaign they resolved, 
imidst prayers and maledictions, that if the Lord 
brought them back in peace, the Chief Delinquent should 
be called to account. 



CHAPTER VII 



SECOND CIVIL WAR — TRIAL OF THE KING 

a.d. 1648-1649. iETAT. 49 

The Second Civil War broke out in April, and proved 
to be a short but formidable affair. The whole of 
Wales was speedily in insurrection; a strong force of 
cavaliers were mustering in the north of England; in 
Essex, Surrey, and the southern counties various 
outbreaks arose ; Berwick, Carlisle, Chester, Pembroke, 
Colchester, were held for the king ; the fleet revolted ; 
and 40,000 men were ordered by the Parliament of 
Scotland to invade England. Lambert was sent to the 
north; Fairfax to take Colchester; and Cromwell into 
Wales, and thence to join Lambert and meet the Scotch. 
On the 24th of May Cromwell reached Pembroke, but 
being short of guns, he did not take it till 11th July. 
The rising in Wales crushed, Cromwell turned northwards, 
where the north-west was already in revolt, and 20,000 
Scots, under the Duke of Hamilton, were advancing into 
the country. Want of supplies and shoes, and sickness, 
detained him with his army, some 7000 strong, "so 
extremely harassed with hard service and long marches, 
that they seemed rather fit for a hospital than a battle." 
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Having joined Lambert in Yorkshire he fought the 
battle of Preston on 17th of August. 

The battle of Preston was one of the most decisive 
and important victories ever gained by Cromwell, over 
the most numerous enemy he ever encountered, and the 
first in which he was in supreme command. Although 
the enemy's forces were nearly threefold his, well-armed, 
and of high courage, so great was the disparity in military 
skill, that it was rather a prolonged massacre than a 
battle. The engagements continued over three days, 
and nearly thirty miles of country. In the end the 
entire army of nearly 24,000 good troops were either 
killed, taken, or dispersed. Early on the morning of 
the 17th August Cromwell, with some 9000 men, 
fell upon the army of the Duke of Hamilton unawares, 
as it proceeded southwards in a long straggling, unpro- 
tected line. The invaders consisted of 17,000 Scots 
and 7000 good men from northern counties. The long 
ill-ordered line was cut in half and rolled back north- 
ward and southward, before they even knew that 
Cromwell was upon them. The great host, cut into 
sections, fought with desperation from town to town. 
But for three days it was one long chase and carnage, 
which ended only with the exhaustion of the victors 
and their horses. Ten thousand prisoners were taken. 
"We have killed we know not what," writes Cromwell, 
" but a very great number ; having done execution upon 
them above thirty miles together, besides what we 
killed in the two great fights." His own loss was small, 
and but one superior officer. 

The despatches of the general ring with the heat of 
battle and chase. It was no longer civil war ; it 
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was the extermination of a host of alien invaders, 
whose success would have been the final ruin of the 
Cause. 

44 It pleased God to enable us to give them a defeat ; which 
I hope we shall improve, by God's assistance, to their utter 
ruin. . . . The invading army," he writes, "is dissipated. 
... In order to perfecting this work, we desire you to raise 
your Country ; and to improve your forces to the total ruin 
of that Enemy, which way soever they go ; and if you shall 
accordingly do your part, doubt not of their total ruin. . . . 
Thus you have their infantry totally ruined. . . . We have 
quite tired our horses in pursuit of the enemy : we have 
killed and disabled all their foot ; and left them only some 
horse. ... If my horse could but trot after them, I would 
take them all. . . . Let all the counties about you be sent 
to, to rise with you and follow them." 

It was, in very truth, the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon. The largest army that ever gathered under the 
standard of King Charles had been utterly dissipated 
by a series of blows, swift, crushing, and unsparing. 

The Scottish invaders dispersed, Cromwell hastened 
to recover Berwick and Carlisle, and to restore the 
Presbyterian or Whig party in Scotland. He advanced 
to Edinburgh, with abundant professions of his peaceful 
purpose, and with great precautions to enforce the 
strictest discipline. He entered Scotland, not as an 
invader, but as the ally of the party headed by the 
Marquis of Argyle, in opposition to the Duke of 
Hamilton. His task there was precisely that of the 
foreign general who interferes in the factions of the 
Greek or Italian republics to restore the " good " party 
and overawe the " bad " party. After a stay of a few 
weeks he took over Berwick and Carlisle, and advanced 
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into Yorkshire, to recover Pontefract Gastle. This 
he found too strong to be taken without a regular 
siege train. He remained before Pontefract some 
weeks. But the train not arriving, he hastened to 
London, where the great crisis at last was imminent. 
It is from Yorkshire in this autumn that he writes those 
striking letters which open to us the very depths of his 
soul. 

To Cromwell the Second Civil War was the un- 
pardonable sin. God had manifested His will in the 
triumph of the army. To be slack, to be indulgent, 
was to struggle against His will. To struggle against 
that manifestation was to tempt God. 

"Sir," he wrote on the battlefield of Preston, "this is 
nothing but the hand of God." To St. John he writes, " Let 
us all be not careful what men will make of these actings. They, 
will they, nill they, shall fulfil the good pleasure of God ; and 
we — shall serve our generations. Our rest we expect elsewhere : 
that will be durable." And then he tells how the poor godly 
man, dying the day before the battle, taking a handful of cut 
grass, said, " So too shall wither the army of the Scots," and 
immediately died. Parliament, he writes to Lord Wharton, 
does not seem conscious of the crisis. The victory at 
Preston he calls "this manifest token of His displeasure." 
" His most righteous witnessing against the army under Duke 
Hamilton." The bringing in of that army was " a more 
prodigious Treason than any that had been perfected before : 
... it is the repetition of the same offence against all the 
witnesses that God has borne." His officers, he says, " are 
amazed to see their blood held so cheap, and such manifest 
witnessings of God, so terrible and so just, no more reverenced." 
And to Fairfax he writes : "I find in the officers of the 
regiments a very great sense of the sufferings of this poor 
kingdom ; and in them all a very great zeal to have 
impartial justice done upon offenders. And I must confess, 
I do in all, from my heart concur with them ; and I verily 
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think and am persuaded they are things which God puts 
into our hearts" (20th November 1648). 

The Ironsides were returning home to keep their word : 
and Cromwell was now as deeply resolved as any man 
to exact the uttermost farthing. 

Of all the writings of Cromwell which have been 
preserved to us, the long letter to Colonel Hammond, 
of 25th November 1648, best reveals to us his inmost 
heart, in the very turning-point of his career. If ever a 
letter was the secret outpouring of the spirit to a 
beloved friend, it is this. If ever a difficult duty in a 
momentous crisis awaited a great statesman, it was now. 

" Dear Robin," he writes to his young friend, the king's 
custodian at Newport, " no man rejoiceth more to see a line 
from thee than myself." He touches on his recent victories : 
" We have not been without our share of beholding some 
remarkable providences, and appearances of the Lord." His 
young friend was troubled, — had scruples about the king, 
about the army dictating to Parliament, about a minority 
forcing a majority. " Dear Robin," he writes, "thou and I 
were never worthy to be door-keepers in this Service. If 
thou wilt seek, seek to know the mind of God in all that 
chain of Providence." As to Parliament being a lawful 
authority, "Yes," he says, "but authorities may not do any- 
thing, and yet claim obedience. Is not Salus Populi a sound 
position ? Is it provided for in the pretended Treaty with 
the king 1 ? Is not the whole fruit of the war like to be 
frustrated ? Is not this army a lawful power, called by God 
to oppose and fight against the king upon some stated 
grounds ? And may it not oppose one Name of Authority, 
as well as another name 1 . . . My dear Friend," he goes on, 
" let us look into providences ; surely they mean somewhat. 
They hang so together ; have been so constant, so clear, 
unclouded." And then he argues the principle of passive 
obedience to the Parliament. "Mark how Providence turns 
the heart of so many against it." He knows " not one office* 
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among them, who is not with them. The difficulties and the 
enemies against them are not few, are all that is glorious in 
this world. The recent protest of the army against any 
treaty with the king may have been premature ; but now 
it is out let us support it. Is the taking action in support 
of it a tempting of God, as the young Colonel seems to 
fear ? No ! Dear Robin, tempting of God is by acting 
presumptuously or in unbelief. Not the encountering of 
difficulties, makes us tempt God ; but acting without faith. 
The treaty is 'a ruining hypocritical agreement.' Can we 
have good from 'this Man — against whom the Lord hath 
witnessed ? ' " A great crisis was at hand, and Cromwell 
earnestly seeks to win his young friend, " because my soul 
loves thee, and I would not have thee swerve." 

The letter did not find Hammond at Newport ; and 
Cromwell having despatched it, hurried to London, where 
the great drama of king and Parliament was closing to 
its climax. 

On 20th of November the army by Colonel Ewer 
presented to Parliament its protest against the " hypo- 
critical agreement" with the king. On the 25th it 
backed this up by advancing to Windsor. On the 27th 
Colonel Ewer removed Colonel Hammond from his duty 
about the king, and the following day he removed the 
king to the mainland and secured him in Hurst Castle. 
Charles was now for the first time a real prisoner. On 
the 30th the House rejects the " Eemonstrance " ; and 
the army marches upon London, which it reaches on 
Saturday, 2d December, and quietly quarters itself round 
Whitehall. On Monday, 4th, as if in defiance of the 
army, the House approved the Newport treaty, after an 
all-night sitting. On Wednesday the 6th, Colonel Eich's 
regiment of horse were paraded in Palace Yard, Colonel 
Pride's regiment of foot in Westminster Hall. There 
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Colonel Pride, with Lord Grey as his prompter, arrests 
forty-one members, and on the following day more than 
sixty others. This is " Pride's Purge." Cromwell came 
to town that night, when the first act was over. He 
declared that "he had not been acquainted with this 
design; yet since it was done he was glad of it, and 
would endeavour to maintain it." The next day he 
received the thanks of the House, whilst the Purge was 
completed at its doors. 

"Pride's Purge" was the most revolutionary of the 
three great acts of force by which the army coerced the 
Parliament. In August 1647 Parliament submitted to 
the will of the army without actual force being used, 
and without breach of any constitutional form. Cronb 
well's dismissal of the Eump in April 1652 was the 
virtual dissolution of the mere ghost of a Parliament by 
a de facto dictator. But Pride's Purge was bare military 
violence, like any modern coup d y 4tat. It was carried out 
under orders from headquarters, with the consent and in 
the name of Fairfax, the Commander-in-Chief, by the 
general's staff, and was mainly contrived by Ireton and 
Ludlow. Cromwell, like Fairfax, adopted and accepted 
it; but he did not direct it. He probably was not 
consulted; or Ludlow, his old enemy, who gives us all 
the secret consultations, would have told us so. During 
these rapid transactions he was busy with his army in 
the north, and had been absent from headquarters for 
seven months. His letter to Hammond shows that he 
did not know of the colonel's dismissal, and that he 
thought the Remonstrance premature. There is no 
direct evidence of the part which Cromwell took in the 
army proceedings of the autumn of 1648. Yet he could 
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not have left them with unconcern. What probably 
happened was this. There was an understanding 
between the generals in May that the army should have 
its way, if need be by force. On general matters, 
Cromwell was consulted and advised. But so far as he 
was concerned, he probably was content to leave overt 
action, the time, the mode, and the persons, to Fairfax, 
his commander, and to Ireton, his " other self." 

It is with Pride's Purge in 1648, and not with 
Cromwell's dismissal in 1653, that the Long Parlia- 
ment of 1640 virtually ends. Three hundred and fifty 
members voted in the division which occasioned it. The 
divisions after it did not exceed fifty-three. The House, 
its officials, those who sat in it, and those who accepted 
its decisions, after such an act as that of 6th December, 
were plainly content to accept the name of Parliament 
without the reality. 

The purging of the House was the means to bring 
about the will of the army. And the will of the army 
was to close the era of timorous compromise by bringing 
to judgment "the man of blood." The trial, condem- 
nation, and beheading of the king belong to the History 
of England, and not to the Life of Cromwell. It was 
essentially the act of the army, and in a special sense of 
Ireton. It was not Cromwell's own conception, nor did 
he easily adopt it. He long struggled against it, risked 
life and reputation in the combat. At length he gave 
way, probably about the time of the second outbreak of 
war. The Scottish invasion, the victory at Preston, the 
very catastrophe of the invaders decided him. And in 
the overwhelming defeat of the Eoyalists he saw the 
finger of God pointing to judgment on the contriver of 
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all these horrors. Having taken up this duty, and seeing 
Parliament prostrate by no direct act of his own, he 
became one of the keenest and most obdurate of all the 
judges of the Stuart. 

In the Court of Justice Oliver is always present. In 
the death-warrant of 29th January 1649, next after the 
President and Lord Grey, stands the name of Oliver 
Cromwell. He accepted the responsibility of it, justified, 
defended it to his dying day. No man in England was 
more entirely answerable for the deed than he. " 1 tell 
you," he said to Algernon Sidney, "we will cut off his 
head with the crown upon it." Traditions tell that he 
pressed other officers to sign, that he smeared Henry 
Marten's face with ink as he signed, and stood by the 
coffin and gazed upon the corpse. It may be, for 
Cromwell was strange, passionate, and stern in supreme 
moments ; and he knew better than others all that this 
portentous deed implied. 

To him and to his Ironsides to bring the king to 
judgment was no mere act of earthly justice ; it was a 
sacred duty enjoined by the inward voice and outward 
signs of God Himself. To show mercy to this Agag was 
flagrant rebellion against God's will. For seven years 
the land had swam in blood, ruin, and confusion. And 
of all that Charles Stuart was the root and contriver. 
But Cromwell was not only a Puritan, saturated with 
Biblical canons of morality and justice : he was also a 
profound statesman. He had struggled, against hope and 
inclination, for a monarchic settlement of the grand 
dispute. Slowly he had come to know — not only that 
the man, Charles Stuart, was incurably treacherous, but 
that any settlement of Parliament with the old Feudal 
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Monarchy was impossible, As the head of the king 
rolled on the scaffold the old Feudal Monarchy expired 
for ever. In January 1649 a great mark was set in the 
course of the national life — the Old Rule behind it, the 
New Eule before it. Parliamentary government, the 
consent of the nation, equality of rights, and equity in 
the law — all date from this great New Departure. The 
Stuarts indeed returned for one generation, but with the 
sting of the Old Monarchy gone, and only to disappear 
almost without a blow. The Church of England re- 
turned $ but not the Church of Laud or of Charles. The 
peers returned, but as a meek House of Lords, with 
their castles razed, their feudal rights and their poli- 
tical power extinct. It is said that the regicides 
killed Charles I. only to make Charles II. king. It 
is not so. They killed the Old Monarchy; and the 
restored monarch was by no means its heir, but a 
royal Stadtholder or Hereditary President. In 1649, 
when Charles I. ceased to live, the true monarchy 
of England ceased to reign. Oliver Cromwell was for 
ten years supreme ruler ; whilst Charles II. was a de- 
spised and forgotten exile. The monarchies, peerages, 
and churches of the civilised world roared with horror 
and rage ; but in five years the rage was spent, and 
England was settling into new lines, which might 
possibly have been permanent, and which certainly 
prepared her present constitutional system. The solemn 
judgment of Charles Stuart as a traitor to his people, as 
a public officer who had criminally abused his trust, gave 
a new life to the history of England, and ultimately to 
the modern history of Europe. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN IRELAND 

A.D. 1649-1650. mtat. 50-51 

By the execution of the king the whole situation was 
changed, What had been a rebellion under legal forms 
became a real revolution ; in the room of the Parliament 
men saw a Council of State ; in the room of the 
monarchy, a Commonwealth ; and Cromwell was left 
the one commanding person on either side. 

From the day of Pride's Purge, Parliament was never 
more than a name, a form ; but not a power, or even a 
reality. Parliament, in truth, had been consumed in the 
act of bringing the king to trial. When the House of 
Peers was abolished, and the Commonwealth proclaimed, 
the constitution was obviously at an end. In appoint- 
ing the Council of State, the House of Commons (or 
rather the remnant of it which still sat) formally 
transferred the functions it had wielded for more than 
eight years to a council which was really a joint- 
committee of itself and the army. Such a committee 
was a necessity; but it obviously rested on a revolu- 
tionary basis. It consisted of men prepared for a 
revolutionary and not a constitutional settlement. And 
amongst such men Cromwell was plainly supreme. 
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Thus, from the day when the king's head fell at White- 
hall until the day of his own death there, nearly ten 
years later, Oliver Cromwell was the acknowledged 
master of England. 

It is in vain to repeat that the execution of the king 
was a mere act of vengeance, a blunder which substituted 
a young and popular prince for his deposed father. 
However it be judged, it was at once the symbol and 
the cause of a profound revolution. The instinct of the 
army from the first fastened on it as the only guarantee 
that their work should be a permanent revolution and 
not a passing insurrection ; and slowly the judgment of 
Cromwell was forced to adopt it in that sense. The sen- 
tence upon Charles was the end of the Feudal Monarchy 
and of all its attributes. It also virtually set aside at 
once Constitution and Parliament. It compelled the 
nation to look for a new settlement under new men. 
Above all, it made a personal ruler the great necessity 
of the hour. The king being dead, the throne itself 
destroyed, and the three Estates of the Eealm suppressed, 
a dictator became inevitable. And there was but one 
possible dictator. 

In the formation of the Council of State, in the com- 
promise by which Eepublicans, like Vane and Fairfax, 
opposed to regicide were reconciled to take their place 
in it, in the careful reorganisation of the whole adminis- 
trative and legal service, the directing spirit of Cromwell 
is traceable, though, after the first sittings, he had no 
official supremacy. The House, indeed, rejected Ireton 
and Harrison from the council, either as Cromwell's men 
or as too violent revolutionists. In the words of Capel 
to Cromwell before the king's death, he was the figure 
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which gave its denomination to the cyphers that followed. 
The organisation of government through the Council of 
State, the execution of the Duke of Hamilton and the 
other Royalist prisoners, the rigorous enforcement of the 
Republican style, were all measures which had Crom- 
well's support, if they were not due to his influence. 

The condition of England without was, however, for the 
moment more pressing even than her condition within. 
The new Republic was not recognised by foreign sovereigns. 
Its enemies were upheld, and its agents were insulted 
throughout Europe. The bond that had held together 
the three kingdoms was dissolved. Scotland proclaimed 
Prince Charles as king. The contending factions in 
Ireland were at last united by the execution of Charles ; 
Rupert was there with a fleet ; and except for a few 
hard-pressed garrisons, Ireland was now an independent 
and hostile country. 

The reconquest of Ireland was by all felt to be the 
most urgent interest of the young Commonwealth ; there 
was almost as much agreement to entrust Cromwell with 
the task ; and after some consideration, and prayerful 
consultations in the army, he accepted the duty. The 
condition of England was precarious indeed ; service in 
Ireland was not popular in the army ; and an ambitious 
adventurer would have been loath to quit England 
whilst the first place was still unoccupied. It was at 
great risk to the cause, and at much personal sacrifice, 
that Cromwell accepted the difficult post in Ireland as 
his first duty to his country and to religion. His 
campaign and the subsequent settlement in Ireland are 
amongst those things which weigh heaviest on Crom- 
well's memory, and which of his stoutest admirers one 
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only has heartily approved. Fortunately, there is no 
part of his policy where his conduct is more simple and 
his motives are more plain. The Irish policy of Crom- 
well was the traditional policy of all Englishmen of his 
creed and party, and was distinguished from theirs only 
by his personal vigour and thoroughness. He was 
neither better nor worse than the English Puritans, or 
rather all English statesmen for many generations : he 
was only keener and stronger. When he, with Vane, 
Fairfax, Whitelocke, and other commissioners, went to 
the Guildhall to obtain a loan for the campaign, they 
told the Common Council that this was a struggle not 
between Independent and Presbyterian, but between 
Papist and Protestant ; that Papacy or Popery were not 
to be endured in that kingdom ; and they cited the 
maxim of James I. : " Plant Ireland with Puritans, root 
out Papists, and then secure it." 

To Cromwell, as to all English Puritans, it seemed a 
self-evident truth that one of the three realms could not 
be suffered to become Catholic ; as little could it be 
suffered to become independent, or the open practice of 
the Catholic religion allowed there, any more than in 
England \ finally, that peace and prosperity could never 
be secured in Ireland without a dominant and pre- 
ponderating order of English birth and Protestant belief. 
By Cromwell, as by the whole Puritan body — we may 
fairly say by the whole body of Protestants — the Irish 
Rebellion of 1641 was believed to have opened with a 
barbarous, treacherous, and wholesale massacre, followed 
daring nine years by one prolonged scene of confusion 
and bloodshed, ending in an almost complete extinction 
of the Protestant faith and English interests. The 
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victorious party, and Cromwell more deeply than others, 
entered on the recovery of Ireland in the spirit of a re- 
ligious war, to restore to the Protestant cause one of the 
three realms, which had revolted to the powers of darkness. 
Such was for centuries the spirit of Protestant England. 

The preparations for the reconquest of Ireland were 
all taken on a large and careful scale. But a pressing 
danger had first to he dealt with. The individualist 
doctrines of Independency and the prayer-meetings of 
the army had led to their natural issue — an outburst of 
democratic fanaticism ; and democratic fanaticism in the 
army could only end in mutiny. It would have been 
difficult for Cromwell to reconcile in theory his own 
teaching in the troopers' prayer-meetings with rigid dis- 
cipline, and with unfaltering submission to the authority 
of the council. But Cromwell was never at any time 
troubled with the need of making his theories consistent. 
" I tell you, sir," he said in the council about the Levellers, 
" you have no other way to deal with these men but to 
break them to pieces, or they will break us." He in- 
stinctively felt that a general mutiny in the army was 
ruin to his cause. 

His own action was a model of swiftness, energy, 
and severity, mixed with moderation, and even sym- 
pathy. In the three chief outbursts — in the city, in 
Hyde Park, in Oxfordshire — he is the same man. By 
lightning rapidity of movement, by instant decision of 
purpose, by terrible sternness in punishing, with com- 
plete control of temper, with inflexible hold on the para- 
mount authority of general and Parliament — in turn he 
orders, harangues, argues, preaches, and implores, appeal- 
ing at once to the soldiers' sense of discipline, their 
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religion, their patriotism, and their fear of the Provost- 
Marshal. In the end, he convinces the heart rather 
than overages the spirit. The famous scene in the 
churchyard at Burford is one of the most impressive and 
dramatic of the whole war : the ringleaders are drawn 
out for execution ; three are shot, then the slaughter is 
stayed, the Lieutenant-General rises in the pulpit, and 
pours out such a homily, that with tears and groans the 
mutinous troopers return to duty. In suppressing 
mutiny, Cromwell is always at his best, and reminds us 
of Caesar or Germanicus with the legionaries. And in 
this great crisis — one of the most dangerous that the 
Commonwealth passed — but four live^ were taken by 
the Provost-Marshal. 

Five months were occupied in the preparations for this 
distant and difficult campaign. Cromwell's nomination 
was on the 15th of March. On the same day Milton 
was appointed Latin Secretary to the Council. During 
April Cromwell arranged the marriage of his eldest son 
with the daughter of a very quiet, unambitious squire. 
On the 10th of July he set forth from London with much 
military state. His lifeguard was a body of gentlemen 
" as is hardly to be paralleled in the world." He still 
waited a month in the west, his wife and family around 
him; and thence wrote his beautiful letter to Mayor about 
his son, and the letter to "my beloved daughter Dorothy 
Cromwell, at Hursley." At length all was ready, and 
he set sail on the 13th of August, with 9000 men in 
about 100 ships. He was invested with supreme civil, 
as well as military, command in Ireland ; amply supplied 
with material, and a fleet. Ireton, his son-in-law, was 
his second in command. 
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Oil landing in Dublin, the general made a speech 
to the people, in which he spoke of his purpose as 
" the great work against the barbarous and bloodthirsty, 
Irish, and all their adherents and confederates, for the 
propagating of the Gospel of Christ, the establishing of 
truth and peace, and restoring that bleeding nation to 
its former happiness and tranquillity." His first act was 
to remodel the Irish army, making " a huge purge of the 
army which we found here : it was an army made up of 
dissolute and debauched men " ; and the general issued 
a proclamation against swearing and drunkenness, and 
another against the " wickedness " that had been taken 
by the soldiery " £o abuse, rob, and pillage, and too often 
to execute cruelties upon the country people," promising 
to protect all peaceable inhabitants, and to pay them in 
ready money for all goods. Two soldiers were shortly 
hanged for disobeying these orders. Having made a 
general muster of his forces in Dublin, and formed a 
complete body of 15,000 horse and foot, he selected a 
force of 10,000 stout, resolute men, and advanced on 
Drogheda (in English, Tredagh). Drogheda is a seaport 
town on the Boyne, about twenty-three miles due north 
of Dublin. It was strongly fortified, and Ormond, as 
Clarendon tells us, had put into it " the flower of his army, 
both of soldiers and officers, most of them English, to the 
number of 3000 foot, and two or three good troops of 
horse, provided with all things." Sir Arthur Ashton, an 
English Catholic, an officer " of great name and experi- 
ence, and who at that time made little doubt of defend- 
ing it against all the power of Cromwell," was in chief 
command. 

Cromwell's horse reached Drogheda on 3d Sep- 
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tember, his memorable day ; some skirmishes followed, 
and on the 10th the batteries opened in earnest, after 
formal summons to the garrison to surrender. A steeple 
and a tower were beaten down the first day; all 
through the 11th the batteries continued, and at length 
effected " two reasonable breaches." About five in the 
evening of the second day the storm began. "After 
some hot dispute we entered, about seven or eight 
hundred men; the enemy disputing it very stiffly with 
us." But a tremendous rally of the garrison — wherein 
Colonel Castle and other officers were killed — drove out 
the column, which retreated disheartened and baffled. 
Then the general did that which as commander he was 
seldom wont to do, and which he passes in silence in 
his despatches. "Resolved," says Ludlow, "to put all 
upon it, he went down to the breach ; and calling out a 
fresh reserve of Colonel Ewer's men, he put himself at 
their head, and with the word £ our Lord God,' led 
them up again with courage and resolution, though they 
met with a hot dispute." Thus encouraged to recover 
their loss, they got ground of the enemy, forced him to 
quit his entrenchments, and poured into the town. 
There many retreated to the Millmount, a place very 
strong and difficult of access; "exceedingly high and 
strongly palisadoed." This place commanded the whole 
town : thither Sir Arthur Ashton and other important 
officers had betaken themselves. But the storming 
party burst in, and were ordered by Cromwell to put 
them all to the sword. The rest of the garrison fled 
over the bridge to the northern side of the town ; but 
the Ironsides followed them hotly, both horse and foot, 
and drove them into St. Peter's Church and the towers 
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of the ramparts. St. Peter's Church was set on fire by 
Cromwell's order. He writes to the speaker: "Indeed, 
being in the heat of action, I forbade them to spare any 
that were in arms in the Town : and I think that night 
they put to the sword about 2000 men." Next 
day the other towers were summoned, and the work of 
slaughter was renewed for two days, until the entire 
garrison was annihilated. It was unquestionably a 
massacre. "That night they put to the sword about 
2000 men." In Peter's Church "near 1000 of them 
were put to the sword, fleeing thither for safety." 
"Their friars were knocked on the head promiscuously." 
" I do not think we lost 100 men upon the place." Such 
are passages from Cromwell's own despatches. 

The slaughter was indeed prodigious. The general 
writes : "I believe we put to the sword the whole 
number of the defendants. I do not think Thirty of the 
whole number escaped with their lives." " The enemy 
were about 3000 strong in the town." "I do not 
believe, neither do I hear, that any officer escaped with 
his life, save only one Lieutenant." He subsequently 
gives a detailed list of the slain, amounting to about 
3000. Hugh Peters, the chaplain, reports as follows : 
"Sir, the truth is, Drogheda is taken, 3552 of the 
enemy slain, and 64 of ours. Ashton, the gov- 
ernor, killed, none spared." It is also certain that 
quarter was refused. "I forbade them to spare any 
that were in arms in the town." It is expressly told us 
that all officers and all priests taken were killed. From 
the days of Clarendon it has been repeated by historians 
that men, women, and children were indiscriminately 
slaughtered, and there is evidence of an eye-witness to 
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that effect ; but this is not believed to have been done 
by the order or even with the knowledge of the general. 
The Royalist accounts insist that quarter was promised 
at first ; and that the butchery of men in cold blood was 
carried on for days. Here again the act must have been 
exceptional and without authority. [See Appendix C] 
To Cromwell himself this fearful slaughter was a 
signal triumph of the truth. " It hath pleased God to 
bless our endeavours." "This hath been a marvel- 
lous great mercy." "I am persuaded that this is a 
righteous judgment of God upon these barbarous 
wretches, who have imbued their hands in so much 
innocent blood; and that it will tend to prevent the 
effusion of blood for the future. Which are the satis- 
factory grounds to such actions, which otherwise cannot 
but work remorse and regret." "It was set upon some 
of our hearts, That a great thing should be done, not by 
power or might, but by the Spirit of God." In the 
same sense it was received by Parliament and Council 
of State, by some of the noblest spirits of their age. 
Ludlow says simply that this "extraordinary severity was 
used to discourage others from making opposition." It 
had always been the policy of Cromwell in battle to 
inflict a crushing defeat ; at Marston, at Naseby, and at 
Preston he had "taken execution of the enemy" for 
hours and over miles of country. At Basing and else- 
where, after a summons and a storm, he had slaughtered 
hundreds without mercy. And such was the law of wax 
in that age, practised on both sides without hesitation. 
But the item of numbers and of time tells very heavily 
here. The killing of hundreds in hot blood differs from 
the massacre of thousands during days. There was no 
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such, act in the whole Civil War as the massacre — pro- 
longed for days — of 3000 men enclosed in walls entirely 
at the mercy of their captors, to say nothing of the 
promiscuous slaughter of priests, if not of women and 
unarmed men. In England such a deed could not have 
been done; and not in Ireland, but that they were 
Catholics fighting in defence of their faith. The fact 
that the garrison were Catholics, fighting on Irish soil, 
placed them, to the Puritan Englishman, out of the pale. 
No admiration for Cromwell, for his genius, courage, and 
earnestness — no sympathy with the cause that he up- 
held in England — can blind us to the truth, that the lurid 
light of this great crime burns still after centuries across 
the history of England and of Ireland ; that it is one of 
those damning charges which the Puritan theology has 
yet to answer at the bar of humanity. 

The tremendous blow at Drogheda struck terror into 
Ormond's forces. Dundalk and Trim were abandoned 
in haste. O'Neil swore a great oath that as Cromwell 
had stormed Drogheda, if he should storm hell he 
should take it. One fort after another yielded ; and in 
a fortnight from the taking of Drogheda, Cromwell was 
master of the country north of Dublin. Marching from 
Dublin south, on the 23d of September, his army took 
forts in Wicklow, Arklow, and Enniscorthy ; and on the 
1st of October the general encamped before Wexford, 
an important seaport at the south-eastern corner of 
the island. The town was strong, with a rampart 15 
feet thick, a garrison of over 2000 men, 100 cannon, 
and in the harbour two ships armed with 54 guns. 
Cromwell summoned the governor to surrender, not 
obscurely threatening him with the fate of Drogheda 
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"It will clearly appear," he said, "where the guilt will 
lie, if innocent persons should come to suffer with the 
nocent." His terms were quarter and prison to the 
officers, quarter and freedom to the soldiers, protection 
from plunder to the town. These terms were refused, 
and both sides continued the fight. Suddenly, some 
breaches being made in the castle, the captain sur- 
rendered it, and by a surprise the whole army of the 
Commonwealth poured into the town. The townsmen 
took part in the defence; and townsmen and garrison 
together were forced into the market-place. There, as 
at Drogheda, a promiscuous massacre ensued. Upwards 
of 2000 were slain, and with them not a few of the 
citizens ; and the town was delivered over to pillage. 
It is asserted by the Catholic writers that a body of 
women, who had taken refuge round the cross, were 
deliberately slaughtered, and that a general massacre 
took place without regard to sex or age. Priests were 
killed at once, and in the sack and pillage, undoubtedly 
some non-combatants, it may be some women and 
children. But these things were incidents of such a 
storm, and were not done by design or order of the 
general. This is his own story : — 

" Whilst I was preparing of it ; studying to preserve the 
Town from plunder, that it might be of the more use to you 
and your Army, — -the Captain, who was one of the Com- 
missioners, being fairly treated, yielded up the Castle to us. 
Upon the top of which our men no sooner appeared, but the 
Enemy quitted the Walls of the Town ; which our men per- 
ceiving, ran violently upon the Town with their ladders, and 
stormed it. And when they were come into the markets 
place, the Enemy making a stiff resistance, our forces brake 
them ; and then put all to the sword that came in their way. 
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Two boatfuls of the Enemy attempting to escape, being over- 
prest with numbers, sank ; whereby were drowned near three- 
hundred of them. I believe, in all, there was lost of the 
Enemy not many less than Two-thousand ; and I believe not 
Twenty of yours from first to last of the Siege. And indeed 
it hath, not without cause, been deeply set upon our hearts, 
That, we intending better to this place than so great a ruin, 
hoping the Town might be of more use to you and your 
Army, yet God would not have it so ; but by an unexpected 
providence, in His righteous justice, brought a just judgment 
upon them ; causing them to become a prey to the Soldier — 
who in their piracies had made preys of so many families, and 
now with their bloods to answer the cruelties which they have 
exercised upon the lives of divers poor Protestants ! . . . 

" This Town is now so in your power, that of the former 
inhabitants, I believe scarce one in twenty can challenge any 
property in their houses. Most of them are run away, and 
many of them killed in this service. And it were to be wished 
that an honest people would come and plant here." 

The blow that had desolated Drogheda and Wexford 
did not need to be repeated. Eoss was taken; the 
Munster garrisons — Cork, Kinsale, and others — joined 
the Commonwealth. And within three months of 
Cromwell's march from Dublin, the whole of the towns 
on the eastern and southern sides of Ireland, except 
Waterford and some others, were reduced to the Parlia- 
ment. "Waterford resisted him ; a wet winter set in ; 
and with the wet, dysentery and fever. Cromwell fell 
ill ; many officers sickened ; General Jones died. " What 
England lost hereby is above me to speak," wrote the 
general. "I am sure I lost a noble friend and com- 
panion in labours. You see how God mingles out the 
cup to us. Indeed we are at this time a crazy company : 
yet we live in His sight ; and shall work the time that 
is appointed us, and shall rest after that in peace." 
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After a short rest, on the 29th of January, Cromwell 
was again in the field. He passed into the heart of the 
island — into Kilkenny and Tipperary ; Clogheen, Castle- 
town, Fethard, Callan, Cashel, Cahir, Kilkenny, Carrick, 
were, taken after a short defence; and Clonmel at last 
surrendered after a desperate attempt at storm, which 
cost Cromwell, it is said, 2000 men. This was his last 
great fight in Ireland. He had now crushed opposition 
in the whole east and south of the island; the north 
had returned to the Protestant cause ; Waterford fell 
soon after; and except Limerick, Galway, and a few 
fortresses, the Parliament's forces were masters of the 
island. Cromwell had been nine months in Ireland, 
and at no time possessed an army of more than 15,000 
men. Within that time he had taken a score of strong 
places, and in a series of bloody encounters had dispersed 
or annihilated armies of far greater number than his 
own. An official summons to England had been sent in 
January ; it was not till the end of May that he actually 
obeyed it. 

As Cromwell's practice in warfare in Ireland differed 
somewhat from what he observed elsewhere, and as from 
that day to this it has been the subject of furious in- 
vective, a few words thereon are plainly needed. Crom- 
well had gone to Ireland, at imminent risk to his cause, 
to recover it to the Parliament in the shortest possible 
time, and with a relatively small army. He had gone 
there first to punish (as was believed) a wholesale 
massacre and a social revolution, to restore the Irish 
soil to England, and to replace the Protestant ascend- 
ancy. In the view of the Commonwealth government, 
the mass was by law a crime, Catholic priests were 
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legally outlaws, and all who resisted the Parliament 
were constructively guilty of murder and rebellion. 
Such were the accepted axioms of the whole Puritan 
party, and of Cromwell as much as any man. 

In such a war he held that where a place was stormed 
after summons, all in arms might justly be put to the 
sword, though no longer capable of resistance, and 
though they amounted to thousands. "They," he 
writes, "refusing conditions seasonably offered, were 
all put to the sword." Eepeatedly he shot all officers 
who surrendered at discretion. Officers who had once 
served the Parliament he hanged. Priests, taken alive, 
were hanged. "As for your clergymen, as you call them," 
wrote Oliver to the Governor of Kilkenny, " in case you 
agree for a surrender, they shall march away safely ; but 
if they fall otherwise into my hands, I believe they know 
what to expect from me." At G owran the castle sur- 
rendered. " The next day, the Colonel, the Major, and 
the rest of the Commission officers were shot to death : 
... In the same castle also he took a Popish Priest, 
who was chaplain to the Catholics in this regiment ; who 
was caused to be hanged." The Bishop of Eoss, march- 
ing to save Clonmel with 5000 men, was defeated by 
Broghill, captured, and hanged in sight of his own men. 
The Bishop of Clogher was routed by Coote and Yen- 
ables and shared the same fate. " All their friars were 
knocked on the head promiscuously," Cromwell wrote 
at Drogheda, as the Catholic martyrologies assert with 
torture. Peaceable inhabitants were not to be molested. 
But all who had taken part in or supported the rebellion 
of 1641 were liable to justice. 

For soldiers he found a new career. By a stroke of 
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profound policy he encouraged foreign embassies to 
enlist Irish volunteers, giving them a free pass abroad. 
And thus it is said some 40,000 Irishmen ultimately 
passed into the service of foreign sovereigns. With 
great energy and skill the Lord-Lieutenant set about 
the reorganisation of government in Ireland. A leading 
feature of this was the Cromwellian settlement after- 
wards carried out under the Protectorate, by which 
immense tracts of land in the provinces of Ulster, 
Leinster, and Munster were allotted to English settlers, 
and the landowners of Irish birth removed into Con- 
naught. 

Cromwell has left on record his own principles of 
action in the famous Declaration which he issued in 
January in reply to the Irish bishops : — 

Ireland, he says, was once united to England. English- 
men had inheritances and leases which they had purchased : 
and they lived peaceably. " You broke this Union. You, 
unprovoked, put the English to the most unheard-of and 
most barbarous massacre (without respect of sex or age) that 
ever the sun beheld." It is a fig-leaf of pretence, that they 
fight for their king : really it is for men guilty of blood : — 
helium prelaticum et religiosum — as you say. " You are a part 
of Anti-Christ, whose kingdom the Scripture so expressly 
speaks should be laid in blood, yea in the blood of the saints." 
"You quote my own words at Boss," he says, "that where the 
Parliament of England have power, the exercise of the mass 
will not be allowed of ; and you say that this is a design to 
extirpate the Catholic religion. I cannot extirpate what has 
never been rooted. These are my intentions. I shall not, 
where I have power, suffer the exercise of the mass. Nor 
shall I suffer any Papists, where I find them seducing the 
people, or by overt act violating the laws." "As for the 
people, what thoughts they have in matters of religion in 
their own breasts I cannot reach." But as to the charge of 
massacre, destruction, or banishment he says : " Give us an 

L 
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instance of one man since my coming into Ireland, not in arms, 
w,assacred, destroyed or banished; concerning the massacre or the 
destruction of whom justice hath not been done, or endeavoured 
to be done" 

This very pointed and daring challenge could hardly 
have been publicly made by such a man as Cromwell, 
if, to his knowledge, a slaughter of women and unarmed 
men had occurred. On the other hand, it is certain that 
priests and others had been killed in cold blood ; and a 
general who delivers over a city to pillage, and forbids 
quarter, can hardly say where outrage and massacre will 
cease. As to banishment, the " Cromwellian settlement " 
was necessarily based on the banishment of those whom 
the settlers displaced. 

With regard to the policy of confiscation and resettle- 
ment, Cromwell warmly justifies it. It is the just way 
of meeting rebellion, he says. You have forfeited your 
estates, and it is just to raise money by escheating your 
lands. But apart from the land forfeited, which is but 
a part of the account, if ever men were engaged in a 
just and righteous cause it was this, he asserts : — 

" We are come to ask an account of the innocent blood 
that hath been shed ; and to endeavour to bring to an 
account, — by the presence and blessing of the Almighty, in 
whom alone is our hope and strength, — all who, by appearing 
in arms, seek to justify the same. We come to break the 
power of lawless Rebels, who having cast oJff the Authority of 
England, live as enemies to Human Society ; whose principles, 
the world hath experience, are, To destroy and subjugate all 
men not complying with them. We come, by the assistance 
of God, to hold forth and maintain the lustre and glory of 
English Liberty in a Nation where we have an undoubted 
right to do it ; — wherein the people of Ireland (if they listen 
not to such seducers as you are) may equally participate in 
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all benefits ; to use liberty and fortune equally with English- 
men, if they keep out of arms." 

Such was the basis of the famous " Cromwellian 
settlement " — by far the most thorough act in the long 
history of the conquest of Ireland ; by far the most 
wholesale effort to impose on Ireland the Protestant 
faith and English ascendancy. Wholesale and thorough, 
but not enough for its purpose. It failed like all the 
others; did more, perhaps, than any other to bind 
Ireland to the Catholic Church, and to alienate Irish- 
men from the English rule. On the Irish race it has 
left undying memories and a legend of tyranny which 
is summed up in the peasants' saying of the Curse of 
■ Cromwell 

Cromwell, not worse than the Puritans and English 
of his age, but nobler and more just, must yet for 
generations to come bear the weight of the legendary 
"curse." He was the incarnation of Puritan passion, 
the instrument of English ambition ; the official authority 
by whom the whole work was carried out, the one man 
ultimately responsible for the rest ; and it is thus that 
on him lies chiefly the weight of this secular national 
quarrel. 

Oliver, leaving Ireland to his son-in-law Ireton, and 
appointing civil and military chiefs, reached London on 
the 31st of May. Here he was received with a salute 
of big guns, honours, and acclamations; Fairfax, mem- 
bers of Parliament, and a great multitude coming out to 
welcome him. The Cockpit was appointed as his resi- 
dence; the city of London, Parliament, and many 
persons of quality offered their congratulations " on the 
safe arrival of his Excellence after so many dangers 
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both T)y sea and land, wherein God had preserved him, 
and the wonderful successes which He had given him." 
As he passed Tyburn in his thronged procession, one 
said to him, " See what a multitude of people come to 
attend your triumph ! " He answered with a smile and 
very unconcerned, " More would come to see me hanged I " 



Appendix C 

No part of the history of these times is more beset with 
contradictory accounts than the details of the Irish war. 
Race hatred and sectarian mendacity have carried contra- 
diction to the extreme limit. Was the garrison of Drogheda 
English or Irish ; was there a promiscuous massacre there of 
citizens and women ? On these two points there is deliberate 
contradiction. 

As to the garrison, Clarendon says, "most of them 
English." In another place he speaks of the "massacre of 
that body of English at Tredagh." So also say Ludlow and 
Bates. Whitelocke says, " mostly Irish." Ormond says they 
were chiefly Catholics ; and the Irish writers interpret this 
to mean Irish. Cromwell's despatch at Drogheda ends thus : 
" 2500 Foot-soldiers besides Staff- officers, Surgeons, etc." 
This appears in the Parliamentary History with the added 
words, ' ' and many inhabitants" and has been so copied into 
many histories. 

The letter from Clonmel in Cromwelliana (10th May 
1650) runs thus: "We discovered the enemy to be gone, 
and very early this morning pursued them, and fell upon 
their reare of straglers, and killed above 200, besides those we 
slew in the storm." S. Dillingham, writing to Sancroft from 
Gutter Lane (May 1650), evidently reporting this news, re- 
lates it thus : " They were mad when they came in, and send- 
ing to pursue, cut off two hundred women and children ! " (Cary, 
ii. 218). The Rev. Denis Murphy, S.J., in his Cromwell 
in Ireland cites this passage, but alters "they paid dear" 
into " we paid dear," as if from an eye-witness. 
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Parliament voted "that the House doth approve the 
execution done at Drogheda, as an act both of justice to 
them and mercy to others who may be warned by it ; and 
that the Council of State prepare a letter to be signed by the 
Speaker." Ludlow, Fairfax, Col. Hutchinson, Yane, White- 
locke, were members of the Council of State ; Milton was its 
Secretary ; Fairfax was Commander-in-Chief. Milton writes 
in his panegyric (Defensio Secunda) : " Tu, uno statim prcelio 
Hibemicorum opes fregisti." Lucy Hutchinson calmly men- 
tions "how Cromwell finished the conquest of Ireland," and 
seems to see in it only the hand of God. 



CHAPTER IX 



THE CAMPAIGN IN SCOTLAND — WORCESTER 

a.d. 1650-1651. iETAT. 51-52 

War between England and Scotland had long been 
imminent. When Cromwell returned from Ireland it 
became his immediate task. In June Charles landed 
in Scotland, and was proclaimed there king of the three 
kingdoms. The Kirk party which had defeated Mon- 
trose determined to support the Stuart on his taking the 
Covenant. They collected an army on the border, and 
inflamed the Scotch people against the Commonwealth, 
Underneath the ancient national quarrel lay the yet 
deeper quarrel of religion. The dominant party in 
Scotland were fanatical partisans of the most rigid 
form of Presbyterian orthodoxy. The chiefs of the 
English Commonwealth, who had suppressed Presby- 
terianism and monarchy together, were no less resolute 
to found a Bible freedom of Independency. 

It is now useless to discuss whether the Scotch had 
given just cause for war ; whether war between the two 
countries could be avoided by wisdom and moderation. 
Fairfax doubted if it were just, and the famous deputa- 
tion which Cromwell headed failed to shake him. We 
officers, said the Lord-Lieutenant, desire to serve under 
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no other general. The Scotch have invaded us once, 
and give good cause to think they intend another 
invasion. War between us is unavoidable. Is it better 
to have this war in the bowels of another country or in 
our own ? Cromwell was certainly in earnest ; but no 
arguments could shake Fairfax; he resigned his com- 
mission, and never again took part in public affairs. 
The next day Cromwell was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of all the forces raised and to be raised by 
authority of Parliament. Three days later he set out 
for the north, where an army of some 16,000 men had 
for some time been mustering. 

The sudden advance of Cromwell, fresh from the 
bloody campaign in Ireland, struck dismay into the 
Scotch border. The preachers inveighed against him as a 
blasphemer, leading an army of plunderers and murderers. 
The country was laid bare and the male inhabitants 
withdrawn from the border up to Edinburgh. David 
Lesley, Cromwell's old comrade at Marston, a thorough 
soldier, trained in the wars of Gustavus, was put in 
command ; his plan of campaign was to wear out the 
invader by avoiding battle, and cutting off his supplies. 
The English general crossed the border on 22d July, 
and advanced somewhat slowly along the coast, resting 
on his ships. The sternest discipline was enforced. 
Then began a long and characteristic duel of manifestoes 
and declarations, issued by the chiefs and preachers in 
each army. Both sides, with abundant quotations from 
Scripture, insisted that God was on their side. The 
Scotch maintained that the Commonwealth had broken 
the Covenant. The Cromwellians retorted that the 
Scotch Presbyterians were laying the seeds of perpetual 
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war by taking their grand enemy to their bosoms, and 
by engaging to restore him to his throne in England and 
Ireland. It was not so much a battle between two 
armies, as between two rival congregations in arms. 
Both sides intensely believed that God was with them, 
and His Word gave clear assurance that all their opponents 
should be utterly cast down. Never was national and 
religious animosity more fiercely kindled amongst men 
who had so much in common, and who were implicitly 
guided by the same Book. It was a religious war be- 
tween two sects, each of which regarded the other as 
schismatics. Thus the English army entered Scotland 
consumed with zeal to fight it out to the last man in 
defence of the Commonwealth, and "to live and die 
with their renowned general." 

Some indecisive actions followed, where the great 
superiority of the English soldiers was manifest, and 
especially their strength in horse. Lesley doggedly 
refused battle, and fell back to a line resting on the 
coast between Edinburgh and Leith, with some 22,000 
men. All through August Cromwell strove to force 
Lesley to a battle ; but " he lay very strong," and could 
not be attacked in his positions. The weather was wet 
and stormy ; provisions were failing ; sickness disabled 
a tenth of the men ; and the situation became indeed 
grave. From side to side the English general attempted 
to cut off the Scotch from their supplies, but the whole 
north and north-west lay open to them ; Cromwell 
could not advance far from his base on the coast, and 
the ships could not lie in the Forth. 

Unable to force the enemy to battle, he again betook 
himself to spiritual arms, and issued those two amazing 
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appeals — one to the Kirk and the other to their general. 
As in the midst of his Irish campaign he passionately 
inveighed against the Irish bishops, so now, invader in 
arms as he was, he laboriously argued with the godly 
men of the Kirk as with brothers in the Lord. " I 
beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, think it possible 
you may be mistaken." Are you sure, he argues, that 
this your league with wicked and carnal men is a covenant 
of God 1 "I pray you read the twenty-eighth of Isaiah, 
from the fifth to the fifteenth verse. And do not scorn 
to know that it is the Spirit that quickens and giveth 
life." And to General Lesley he writes : "That under 
pretence of the Covenant, a king should be taken in by 
you, to be imposed upon us " — a king who now has a 
Popish army fighting for and under him in Ireland, and 
who is surrounded by Malignants fighting and plotting 
for him in England and elsewhere. It does not appear 
that either side designed these declarations for their 
own men more than the enemy. Eoth profoundly 
believed their own cause; and if they did not think 
they could persuade the other, they could not under- 
stand how godly men could resist truth so plain and 
Scriptural. 

Twice had Cromwell advanced upon the enemy, and 
twice he had retired baffled. His men were weary with 
marching, exhausted by the wet and storms, ill-fed, and 
reduced by disease, when, sullenly fighting, they fell 
back on Dunbar, 1st September. By a very skilful 
manoeuvre Lesley passed his whole army round the 
retreating invader, planted himself to the south of him 
securely on the Lammermuir Hills, and occupied with a 
strong guard the pass which was the key of the road to 
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England. Cromwell's position was now very critical. 
He had scarcely 11,000 men left under arms : and these, 
as one of them wrote, "a poor, scattered, hungry, dis- 
couraged army." The enemy, just double his number, 
was placed on a strong range of hills between him and 
his own country, and had occupied the only road by the 
sea along which he could retreat across the border. His 
whole force lay on a small promontory jutting out into 
the Northern Sea, with no other base than his ships. 
He saw the danger fully ; and on the 2d of September 
he wrote thus privately to warn Sir Arthur Haselrig, 
the Governor of Newcastle : — 

" We are upon an engagement very difficult. The enemy 
hath blocked up our way at the pass at Cockburnspath, 
through which we cannot get almost without a miracle. He 
lieth so upon the hills that we know not how to come that 
way without great difficulty ; and our lying here daily con- 
sumeth our men, who fall sick beyond imagination." Then 
he warns the governor to provide against a catastrophe, to 
get together what forces he can, to send to friends in the 
south, to inform Sir H. Vane, but not to make it public. 
" TVhatever becomes of us, it will be well for you to get what 
forces you can together ; and the south to help what they 
can. The business nearly concerneth all good people." But 
he goes on : " All shall work for good. Our spirits are com- 
fortable, praised be the Lord ! though our present condition 
be as it is." 

With such foresight Oliver faced a great peril, that it 
might not lead to the ruin of the Commonwealth. As 
Harvey, one of his attendants, writes : " He was a strong 
man, in the dark perils of war, in the high places of the 
field ; hope shone in him like a pillar of fire, when it had 
gone out in all the others." 

Cromwell's position was "very difficult," as he said ; 
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but not desperate. He was not yet driven to embark 
either men or guns. A battle would give him victory ; 
and one mistake of the enemy would secure him his 
battle. That mistake at last Lesley made. Either 
forced by the Kirk committee and the influence of the 
preachers over his men, or urged on to crush the invader 
at one blow, he began to draw down his army towards 
the shore. That very afternoon, 2d September, Crom- 
well, walking with Lambert, noticed the change of 
position; how the enemy's right wing had descended 
into the plain. "The Lord hath delivered them into 
our hand !" was the cry of Cromwell, as vague tradition 
relates. This he thought, if he did not utter the words ; 
Lambert and Monk were of the same mind, and so were 
other officers. That night a plan of battle was drawn up, 
the formations made, and leaders were chosen for each line. 
Lesley had drawn down his wing to the coast, hoping 
to surround and crush the English, in the act, as he 
supposed, of embarking his men. Cromwell's design 
was to hold the main Scotch army with his big guns, 
whilst he fell suddenly with his best troops on Lesley's 
right wing, and so to roll it back upon its centre. The 
night was wild and wet ; the moon covered with clouds. 
The English lay partly in tents ; the Scotch on the open 
hillside, crouched for shelter in the soaked shocks of 
corn. Both armies rested beside their arms, waiting 
eagerly for dawn ; and on both sides many gathered in 
companies, and prayed aloud and for the last time to the 
God of Battles. 

At four in the morning by the light of the moon the 
English began to move. Two hours were spent in the 
sodden fields in completing their formation. Then they 
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advanced to the charge with the word that day: The 
Lord of Hosts. For some time the dispute was hot and 
stiff. The cannons roared against the main line of the 
Scotch army, still posted on its hill, and unable to deploy 
freely across the brook and ravine in their front. At 
first their right wing in the plain drove back the English 
troopers across the brook, where it opens out towards 
the sea. But, supported by the foot which now ad- 
vanced, and aided by Cromwell's favourite resource of a 
flank charge of cavalry, they returned to the assault and 
drove back the enemy, both horse and foot. " After the 
first repulse," runs the general's despatch, " they were 
made by the Lord of Hosts as stubble to their swords." 
" The best of the Scotch horse being broken through and 
through in less than an hour's dispute, their whole army 
being put to confusion, it became a total rout ; our men 
having the chase and execution of them near eight 
miles." The right wing of Lesley was alone the free 
part of his army. It had been outmatched and utterly 
crushed in less than an hour by Cromwell's main force. 
Three thousand of the Scotch were cut down in the first 
onset. "They run! I profess they run !" cried Oliver 
as he watched the charge. The main body of the Scotch 
being planted on a hillside, and behind a deep brook 
that ran in a ravine between them and the enemy, had 
long been pounded by Cromwell's cannon without being 
able to deploy. As at last they descended the hill to 
support their right wing, it dashed in upon them in its 
flight, the horsemen in panic riding down their supports. 
The whole army broke and dispersed, flying in all direc- 
tions : some south, some north. 

Just then over the eastern ocean burst the first gleam 
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of the sun through the morning mist. And above the 
roar of the battle was heard the voice of the general : 
" Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered." Then, as 
the whole Scotch army fled in wild confusion, " the Lord- 
General made a halt," steadying his men and firing them 
afresh for the pursuit: he sang the 117th Psalm: "0 
praise the Lord, all ye nations : praise him, all ye people. 
For his merciful kindness is great towards us : and the 
truth of the Lord endureth for ever. Praise ye the 
Lord." 

Such was Dunbar battle on Cromwell's great day. 
The overthrow had been complete. Three thousand 
dead lay on the field; thousands fell in the chase; 
10,000 prisoners were taken; the whole baggage and 
train, all the artillery, great and small; 15,000 stand of 
arms, 200 colours. On the part of the victors, but two 
officers and twenty men had fallen. It is seldom that 
war sees a victory so rapid, so overwhelming, and so 
wholly one-sided. 

The Scotch were brave and hardy soldiers, adequately 
equipped, fired with religious enthusiasm, and twice as 
numerous as the English. They were at home, resting 
on their capital, well provisioned, and led by a very ex- 
perienced soldier, who had baffled Cromwell for six 
weeks. But the bulk of their men were raw, unorganised 
levies ; the great majority of the officers were without 
any training, and the preachers had far more authority 
than the officers. The Scotch host was rather a church 
than an army. Cromwell's army from first to last was 
a perfect body of warriors — generals, officers, horse, and 
foot ; unsurpassed in courage, skill in arms, in discipline, 
and in morale. The campaign had been one to try the 
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best troops ; and they had never wavered before disease, 
hunger, or fatigue. Cromwell, if not one of the great 
masters of strategy, was certainly a consummate leader 
on the field of battle. His tactics on the day of Dunbar 
were as complete as those of Lesley were faulty. His 
men were troops never surpassed as soldiers, stirred with 
the energy of martyrs : they were led that day with all 
the insight and the swoop that mark a great commander. 

It is another and more complex question whether 
Cromwell had shown strategic skill in the campaign. 
Till the day of Dunbar his campaign had been barely a 
success. He had no base but his ships, a doubtful re- 
source in such a season and on such a coast ; and he 
made three marches, at least, exposed to singular risk. 
But before we can judge them to be military blunders 
we must remember that he was sure of himself — sure of 
his men. He knew that they were consummate soldiers, 
facing ill -trained levies. He knew that one hour of 
battle would decide the campaign, and he acted as so 
many great generals have acted when, trusting in their 
own star, and knowing that they led unconquered 
veterans against a rude militia, they have broken every 
rule of warfare and plucked victory out of extreme peril. 
So Hannibal at Cannae, manoeuvring in the plain with a 
smaller but trained army, had drawn down the larger host 
of the Romans from their hills, turned suddenly upon 
them, and crushed them in one awful ruin. There too, 
till the hour of battle, the victor seemed baffled and 
hemmed in ; there too the defeated army was ruined by 
pride, self-will, faction, and patriotic rhetoric ; and there 
also it was seen that a great general at the head of a 
veteran army can outmatch any odds ; nay, the courage 
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and enthusiasm of a brave people fighting for their altars 
and their homes. 

The next day Cromwell sent on Lambert to occupy 
Edinburgh, himself remaining at Dunbar, much em- 
barrassed with his prisoners. Five thousand sick or 
feeble men he sent away: 5000 others were de- 
spatched to England, where they died like flies. That 
day he wrote to his wife a few words of affection, 
adding that he was growing an old man, and felt the 
infirmities of age marvellously stealing upon him. And 
he found time in the midst of the campaign to write 
many other letters to his family and friends. Disaster 
had broken up the Scotch into several parties. The 
king, with a new army, was holding out in the High- 
lands, resting on Perth and Stirling. Cromwell, with 
his generals, occupied the country south of the Forth, and 
thence to the Clyde. Long exhortations and wrestlings in 
spirit, blasts and counter-blasts, passed between the chiefs 
of the two nations; unceasing efforts were made to reassure 
the inhabitants ; and gradually the bulk of the southern 
population became accustomed to the firm and moderate 
rule of Cromwell. On the 1st of January 1651 Charles II. 
was crowned king at Scone ; and gradually withdrawing 
himself from the Kirk, he gathered an army of the old 
Royalist type. 

The winter was severe, and Cromwell failed to shake 
the royal army at Stirling. In one of these expeditions, 
early in February, the general was seized with his old 
enemy — ague. He had a severe attack in March 1648 ; 
others in Ireland in 1649-50; now a third in less than 
a year. It fell on him in three successive relapses, en- 
dangering his life, breaking his constitution, and paralys- 
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ing his activity until June. " 1 thought I should have 
died of this fit of sickness," he writes to the Council of 
State, "but the Lord seemeth to dispose otherwise." 
And to his wife he writes : " In these hopes I wait, and 
am not without expectation of a gracious return. Pray 
for me. . . . Truly I am not able as yet to write much. 
I am weary ; and rest, thine." He still, in the intervals 
of his sickness, marches and gives orders, argues, prays, 
and preaches, at least as eager to convince as to conquer 
his misguided Presbyterian brethren. "I shall not 
need," he writes to the Council, "to recite the extremity 
of my last sickness : it was so violent that, indeed, my 
nature was not able to bear the weight thereof. But the 
Lord was pleased to deliver me, beyond expectation ; 
and to give me cause to say once more, ' He hath plucked 
me out of the grave ! ' " So he had written to Fairfax, 
in his sickness of 1648 : " I received in myself the sen- 
tence of death, that I might learn to trust in Him that 
raiseth from the dead, and have no confidence in the 
flesh. It's a blessed thing to die daily." 

'His life was saved, but his health was visibly shaken. 
It was observed that he had grown an old man. And 
the warning was not lost on him. No portion of his 
career is more full than is this Scotch campaign of affec- 
tionate communings with his family and intimates, medi- 
tations on the will of G-od, and kindly dealing with all 
with whom he came into personal contact. Cromwell 
resumed the field in June ; and after fruitless attempts 
to take or surround Stirling, he boldly crossed the Forth 
into Fife, designing to cut off the Royalist communica- 
tion. A successful engagement by Lambert, where the 
Scotch lost 2000 men, gave him a firm hold north of the 
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Forth. He passed across it himself with his main force, 
and placed himself between Stirling and Perth — which 
latter surrendered after one day's siege. 

The success of Cromwell in his rear, and divisions 
in his own followers, drove Charles to the desperate 
adventure with which the long struggle closed. At the 
end of July he suddenly broke up his camp at Stirling, 
and made a dash for England by way of Carlisle and the 
north-western counties. Such an adventure had been 
talked of and even expected by the Council sirce the 
beginning of the year. It was entirely in the reckless 
spirit of the overweening cavaliers ; and Charles had 
long been withdrawing from the Presbyterians and the 
politicians to place himself in the hands of the Eoyalist 
soldiers. Cromwell heard of the march as he lay before 
Perth; it is plain with neither surprise nor alarm. 
There is every reason to believe that he deliberately opened • 
the way for it by marching upon Perth whilst he left 
the south open. At least, he accepted the alternative 
either of driving Charles into the western Highlands, or 
of leaving him free to dash upon his ruin in England. 
And of the two Cromwell much preferred the last. 

The danger was far more apparent than real. It was 
hardly more serious than the raid of his young kinsman 
to Derby a hundred years later. There were ample forces 
to hold and to surround Charles, and little risk of his 
rousing a new war in England. Cromwell left a garrison 
in Perth, sent Monk with 6000 men to reduce Stirling 
and to maintain Scotland, and himself with his main army 
hastened back across the border by way of Berwick — 

"Resolving," he writes, " to make what speed we can up to 
the enemy, — who, in his desperation and fear, and out of 

M 
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inevitable necessity, is run to try what he can do this way. 
1 do apprehend that if he goes for England, being some few 
days' march before us, it will trouble some men's thoughts ; 
and may occasion some inconveniences." He then explains 
that the present campaign will end the war, and avoid another 
winter in Scotland. " The Lord," he adds, " will make the 
desperateness of this counsel of theirs to appear, and the folly 
of it also. When England was much more unsteady than 
now ; and when a much more considerable army of theirs, 
unfoiled, invaded you ; and we had but a weak force to make 
resistance at Preston — upon deliberate advice, we chose rather 
to put ourselves between their army and Scotland : and how 
that succeeded is not well to be forgotten ! This is not out 
of choice on our part, but by some kind of necessity ; and it 
is to be hoped will have the like issue." 

General Harrison, with a strong body of horse on the 
border, was ordered to hang on the enemy's flank. Lam- 
bert, with the main body of the cavalry, was pushed on 
to follow up his rear. Levies were summoned on many 
sides, the towns were defended by volunteers, and Crom- 
well's main army followed with the utmost rapidity. 
■ Charles marched on through Cumberland and Lanca- 
shire with a jaded army, some 12,000 strong, summon- 
ing towns and calling for recruits; but he met no 
response. Lord Derby raised a force to join him, but it 
was cut to pieces by Lilburne ; the towns resisted ; the 
country-people flew at his approach, driving off their 
cattle ; Fairfax raised his men in Yorkshire ; Colonel 
Hutchinson in Nottingham ; and by the time the king 
had reached Shropshire, Lambert and Harrison faced him 
with an equal body of soldiers far better than his own. 
The Council of State worked night and day with extra- 
ordinary energy; county militias were everywhere muster- 
ing ; and Charles, baffled and disheartened, turned to the 
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south-west to Worcester. Here, towards the end of 
August, Cromwell arrived. He had marched from Perth 
in little more than three weeks, and found himself in com- 
mand of more than 30,000 men. Charles was now brought 
to bay. His men were exhausted by their march in a hostile 
country, and were circled round with enemies. "We have 
one stout argument, despair," wrote the Duke of Hamil- 
ton ; " for we must now either stoutly fight it or die." 
Cromwell had before him the last cavalier army, which 
his own troops outnumbered nearly three to one. The 
Civil War was about to close. 

Charles held at Worcester a very strong position. 
The city was stoutly fortified; it lay on the left or 
eastern bank of the Severn, a little above the point 
where the Teme flows into it from the west. A strong 
fort on a steep hill in advance of the walls defended the 
city on its south-eastern angle, and a bridge connected it 
with a suburb on the right, or western, bank of the 
Severn. Charles posted his main force in the triangle 
formed by the two rivers, using the city and its outworks 
as a powerful tMe-de-pont, or entrenched camp, whence, 
behind strong walls and on the inner line, his troops 
could quickly operate, now on the right, now on the left 
side of the Severn. He broke up the bridge over the 
Severn at Upton lower down, and occupied in force the 
bridge over the Teme. There, h-cheval on two rivers, 
and in the triangle between them, the Royalist army 
stood at bay. 

Cromwell appeared before Worcester on the 28th of 
August. Having an overwhelming force, he was able to 
divide his army in two sections, and to attack on both 
sides of the Severn with two forces, each outnumbering 
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the enemy. He himself fortified the hill on the eastern 
side of the river, and from his batteries cannonaded the 
city. Fleetwood was despatched down the Severn, which, 
with great spirit, he crossed on the broken bridge, 
wounded Massey, the Boyalist general, drove back the 
Scotch on to the Teme, and planted himself firmly 
on the western bank of the Severn. From the 28th of 
August till 3d of September the batteries played on the 
city, the works drawing closer round it, and the besieged 
continually giving ground. At dawn on the 3d of 
September — his fortunate day — Cromwell ordered his 
final assault. " This day twelvemonth," runs a despatch, 
" was glorious at Dunbar, this day hath been glorious at 
Worcester. The word then was ' The Lord of Hosts, 1 
and so it was now ; and indeed the Lord of Hosts was 
wonderfully with us." 

Fleetwood began the day with assailing the Scots on 
the Teme, Cromwell aiding with a force from the other 
bank, and between them they succeeded in building 
two bridges of boats close together ; one across Severn, 
the other across Teme. The triangle thus lost its two 
river defences. Fleetwood poured into it across the 
Teme from Upton, and Cromwell, heading the van in 
person, poured into it across the Severn. The Scotch 
were driven back from one defence to another, fighting 
desperately; but they had been taken in flank, and 
were completely overpowered by the forces converging 
upon them from both armies. The king, who watched 
the fight from the tower of the Cathedral, hastily with- 
drew his men across Severn bridge into the city ; and 
at once commenced a skilful and vigorous manoeuvre. 
It was now afternoon : the city was still unbroken, and 
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a large part of the Eoyalist army was safe behind its 
walls. Suddenly dashing out from the south-eastern 
gates upon the remnant of Cromweirs army left on the 
left bank of the Severn, Charles, at the head of his cavalry, 
broke a regiment of foot and began to force back the 
weakened wing. Oliver, instantly perceiving the change 
of battle, galloped over the bridge of boats back to the 
troops he had left, passed over again his foot and horse, 
and fell upon the royal forces. These were quickly 
driven in, fighting desperately from point to point intc 
the now closing shades of evening. Fort Eoyal, disdain- 
ing to yield to Cromwell's summons, was stormed, and all 
within it put to the sword. By eight o'clock the city 
gates were forced, and pell-mell the flying and the 
pursuers burst into the crowded streets. There a 
fearful carnage ensued. Fighting went on from street 
to street far into the night ; and the city was delivered 
over to pillage. The overthrow was complete. Three 
thousand dead Scots lay on the field : 10,000 prisoners 
were taken. The remnant of the fugitives were cut 
down in the retreat ; Hamilton, Derby, Massey, Lauder- 
dale, Lesley, and all the leaders were taken prisoners. 
"My Lord-General did exceedingly hazard himself, 
riding up and down in the midst of the fire." It was 
"as stiff a contest for four or five hours as ever I have 
seen." The loss of the victors was under 200 men. 
" The dimensions of this mercy," wrote Cromwell to the 
Speaker, "are above my thoughts. It is, for aught I 
know, a crowning mercy." And then he breaks forth 
in the very hour of victory, as at Dunbar, as at Drogheda, 
as at Naseby, to impress on Parliament the great 
lessons which this mercy appeared to him to teach. 
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Cromwell was right. The Koyalist cause was utterly 
crushed out at Worcester. He never again appeared in 
the field; and during his lifetime the sword was not 
drawn again in England. 

In many respects this last campaign differs much 
from all that went hef ore it. In the month that elapsed, 
from 3d August to the 3d of September, the army that 
fought at Dunbar had marched 300 miles. New armies 
had been mustered in many counties, equipped, supplied, 
and made to converge by a common plan, had first 
controlled the Eoyalist invaders and then had hemmed 
them in, as in a circle of iron. Not a single scheme 
miscarried ; and from the hour that Charles crossed the 
border he had never had a chance. And so too the 
battle of Worcester was far more complex than any 
which Cromwell had hitherto fought. The operations 
in which it culminated were carried on continuously 
for a whole week. The simultaneous attack on both 
sides of the city, and the advance along both sides of 
two rivers, was a very complex manoeuvre. To build 
two bridges of boats in mid -battle, to pass an army 
twice across a rapid river in the same engagement and 
within a few hours, is a bold and difficult achievement. 
It demanded in the troops an alertness and precision of 
discipline ; in their officers experience and skill ; and in 
their commander a consummate mastery of his resources 
and confidence in his men. It was fully justified by 
success. Not a single combination broke down. And 
this singular and complex battle would alone suffice to 
place the name of Cromwell high in the rank of 
tacticians, unless we judge his own impetuous courage to 
savour too much of the general of division. 
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Here Cromwell, at the age of fifty-two, sheathed the 
sword which he had girt on at the age of forty-three. 
To judge by the test of success, few generals have ever 
done more. Not only did he never command in any 
battle that did not result in utter ruin to his enemy, but 
no single operation of war that he ever undertook had 
failed. With some 1 5, 000 men he practically reconquered 
Ireland in nine months; with a little larger force he 
subdued Scotland in about a year. At Marston and at 
Naseby he had converted a losing battle into an over- 
whelming victory. At Basing, at Drogheda, at Worcester, 
he stormed strong places, desperately defended, in a 
few hours of fighting and with very moderate loss. At 
Preston, with a loss of 50 men, he annihilated a brave 
army of 24,000 men; at Dunbar, with a smaller loss, he 
annihilated another brave army of 22,000 ; at Worcester, 
with a loss of under 200, he overwhelmed an army of 
15,000 men. He never fared so well, he said, as when 
the enemy were two to one. Except at Worcester, he 
always fought against great odds. Every one of his 
victories was won in the least time and with the smallest 
loss. It is true that he was never opposed to an army 
at all equal in discipline to his own. But then the 
discipline, the morale, the organisation were all his work. 
He had created a regular army, and had trained it to 
become as perfect an instrument of war as history 
records. And thus, if we judge by results and the 
standard of his age, Oliver Cromwell stands out as 
thoroughly successful in strategy and as a general in 
the field such as our history records but one or two. 
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THE UNOFFICIAL DICTATORSHIP 

A.D. 1651-1653. iETAT. 52-54 

As the Second Civil War, leading up to the death of the 
king, had left Cromwell the foremost man in the nation 
in all but style and office, so he returned from the 
conquest of Ireland and Scotland, and the final over- 
throw of the royal cause at Worcester, invested with an 
undefined but semi-official dictatorship. 

Parliament received the news of the victory with a 
spasm of relief and unbounded enthusiasm, and made the 
return of the Lord-General one long triumphal progress. 
A deputation from the House met him at Aylesbury; 
from Acton, the Speaker, the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, 
and a great assemblage of members and civic officials, 
conducted him in state to London with coaches, body- 
guard, salvoes of artillery, and shouts of the crowd. He 
received the thanks of the House, an additional grant of 
£4000 a year, and the use of Hampton Court as a 
residence. Thereby he was recognised by what remained 
of legal authority as practically dictator. 

He was now at the height of his power and prestige ; 
and even Hugh Peters thought that he would make 
himself king. This, then, was the moment when a 
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Bonaparte would have seized the vacant throne. 
Cromwell made no such use of the immense ascendancy 
which Drogheda, Dunbar, and Worcester had added to 
the office of Commander-in-Chief. It was remarked that 
he carried himself with affability and modesty, and he 
betook himself to work as a simple member of the 
Council. There he laboured assiduously for nineteen 
months \ nor on any single occasion did he bring himself 
conspicuously before the nation. His biographers have 
found it hard to ascertain how, during this period, his 
energies were employed. The history of his work is to 
be sought for in the records of the Council of State, and 
its manifold commissions and departments. He served 
on the standing committees of the Ordnance, of the 
Admiralty, of Trade and Foreign affairs, of Law, of the 
affairs of Ireland and Scotland, of the Dutch question, 
beside many other subsidiary committees for special 
matters. Of the army he was already the chief by Act 
of Parliament. Thus legally in control of the whole 
military forces, with paramount voice in the civil service, 
at once Captain-General and semi-official dictator, Oliver 
worked on at the administrative business of the nation. 
But he worked without display, accepting the shadowy 
authority of the remnant or fag-end of the Long 
Parliament. It was only after an anxious interval of 
abortive attempts at a settled government that he began 
to take independent action. 

Nineteen months elapsed after Worcester fight before 
he closed the Long Parliament : it was two years and 
three months before he was named Protector. 

The situation was that which inevitably succeeds a 
violent and successful revolution. The whole fabric of 
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the body politic and social,, had been shaken to its roots ; 
the peril which had given the Commonwealth its cohesion 
and mighty force was at an end; and the various elements 
of which that force was composed were now free to 
insist on their differences. We may assume that the 
majority of the nation did not desire a permanent 
Commonwealth; that the Eoyalist party represented 
ideas and institutions to which Englishmen were destined 
to cling for generations, and even for centuries to come. 
On the other hand, the Commonwealth party, by their 
convictions, character, and organisation, by their superior 
weight of every sort, possessed an enormous predomi- 
nance in effective strength. 

The backbone of that Commonwealth party was the 
army — an army which consisted not of mercenaries or 
conscripts, but which was the flower of the people ; men 
who were, and knew themselves to be, the natural leaders 
of their countrymen. They were at once an army made 
up of trained politicians, and a party made up of uncon- 
quered veterans. Earely, indeed, in history has moral 
and material force been thus concentrated in a body, 
possessing both intense political conviction and consum- 
mate military discipline. They were the passion, the 
courage, the conscience of the people in arms ; a political 
group, in energy and will stronger than all other groups 
together; a corps of soldiers who had no equals in 
Europe. They had none of the vices of an army ; none 
of the restlessness of a political faction. Their political 
ideas were few, but very definite, and held with intense 
tenacity: religious freedom, orderly government, and 
the final abolition of the abuses for which Laud and 
Charles had died. In religion they were mainly Inde- 
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pendents, seeking the widest liberty for themselves and 
others. Their wishes as soldiers were for peace, to 
return to their homes and to civil life. Devoted to their 
great chief, and profoundly trusting his honesty and 
wisdom, they maintained unbroken discipline within as 
well as without their body, leaving affairs of State to 
him and to his council of officers. 

Parliament, or the thin residuum of the House of 
Commons which claimed that name, practically consisted 
of a junto of men who, after so many expulsions, purges, 
and abstentions of all sorts, continued to meet, to the 
average number of fifty, occasionally reaching a little 
more than one hundred. In spite of frequent siftings, 
the House was constantly gravitating back into the hands 
of lawyers and Presbyterians. The Council of State — of 
forty-one members, almost all members of Parliament — 
was only a committee of the House, where soldiers and 
administrators had predominant influence, and which 
virtually governed the nation. Cromwell, his officers, 
and a few men of action practically directed the Council. 
But it was far too large for an efficient cabinet ; it was 
divided by very contrary views ; and its activity was 
constantly impeded by the House which had appointed it. 

It is fortunate that in our English revolution it is in 
no way necessary to disparage one set of men in order 
to do justice to their opponents. Both House and 
Council contained many men of great ability and char- 
acter. Some of the stoutest and purest spirits in our 
history were in their number. There were indefatigable 
men of business, excellent administrators, keen and subtle 
brains, and above all, sterling honesty and excellent 
sense amongst them. In one or two there was a real 
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vein of heroism and of sagacity. Still there was but one 
statesman of consummate genius ; and that fact many of 
them were slow to recognise. 

Cromwell, now inwardly assured that he had been 
called by God and by all good men to take the foremost 
place, stood apart from all the various sections by reason 
of his far wider grasp of the whole situation and his 
constructive and organising instinct. In his official 
despatch after the victory at Dunbar (4th September 1650) 
he had broken out to the Speaker with the abrupt 
appeal : " Eelieve the oppressed, hear the groans of 
poor prisoners in England. Be pleased to reform the 
abuses of all professions : — and if there be any one such 
that makes many poor to make a few rich, that suits not 
a Commonwealth." So now on the morrow of Worcester 
(4th September 1651) he again implored the House 
that "justice and righteousness, mercy and truth, may 
flow from you, as a thankful return to our gracious 
God." 

Always strongly conservative, he set his face steadily 
towards " a settlement of this nation." Always zealous 
for social order, he looked directly for the mending of 
practical wrongs. The state of the Church, the state of 
the law, the manifold grievances and sufferings of men 
on all sides, and the confusion of all institutions and 
authorities, filled him with horror and pity. Everything 
in Church and State was alike provisional and chaotic. 
The scanty oligarchy which clung to the bare name of 
Parliament — a Parliament which had been summoned by 
King Charles eleven years ago — never could be accepted 
by the nation as its genuine representative in the great 
change of government. The Episcopal Church was 
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suppressed, yet the Presbyterian Church was not set up 
on any permanent or complete basis. The House con- 
tinually and fitfully interfered in religious questions, 
from the point of view of rigid Presbyterian orthodoxy. 
The Eoyalists were still harried with the most crushing 
exactions, and held everything on sufferance. The 
relations with foreign countries were precarious, and 
with the Dutch they were hostile. 

The law in especial manner was in a state of chaos. 
There were 23,000 unheard cases waiting in Chancery ; 
and this was a perpetual grievance both to the general 
and his soldiers. It might surprise us to find the army 
and its chief so constantly troubled about the abuses of 
the law, did we not remember that the Civil War was 
the turning-point in the history of English law ; that it 
shattered the whole system of feudal tenure, and with 
the Restoration we find the land law mainly what it 
continued to be down to the present century. The 
period of transition was a time of chaos and injustice, 
and Cromwell and his Ironsides were men to whom social 
injustice and official tyranny never appealed in vain. 
But, besides the law, practical questions had to be 
solved. An army of 50,000 men had to be reduced to 
one-half. A mass of diseased and wretched prisoners 
had to be disposed of; the fortresses and castles 
dismantled, reduced, or repaired. Ireland and Scotland 
had to be brought into permanent settlement. In one 
word, a nation which had been torn by ten years of 
desperate civil war, and of which every institution had 
been passing through a crisis, lay waiting for order, 
settlement, and reorganisation. 

The difficulties were all grouped round two great 
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questions: "the settlement of the nation" and a "new 
representative " ; or, as we should now say, a permanent 
constitution and a new Parliament. Without the for- 
mer, Cromwell saw, everything remained an open 
question; no man could feel secure, and peace would 
never begin. Without the latter, no reform was 
possible in Church, law, taxation, or in legal or civil 
reorganisation. The Council of State and its com- 
missions sufficed for daily administration. The army, 
the navy, the ordnance, Ireland and Scotland, and the 
treasury, were managed with energy and skill. But in 
order to settle ecclesiastical and legal questions, to close 
the system of confiscation, and to return to regular 
government, legislation was necessary. And for prac- 
tical legislation the House was incompetent. The 
lawyers, the Presbyterians, the reactionists, and the 
pedants debated each Bill for months. The House 
drifted into a permanent attitude of reaction ; by turns 
learned, loquacious, impracticable, self-important, and 
bigoted. 

Cromwell was bent on a " settlement," the difficulties 
of which he clearly saw. He showed such a willingness 
to come to terms with the defeated party, and such real 
i sympathy with their protracted sufferings, that the 
sterner spirits at once accused him of gaining the good- 
will of the Eoyalists to serve his own designs. He 
plainly saw that the nation was not prepared for a 
definite republic ; nor had he himself any preference 
for it. He also saw, as the lawyers continually showed 
him, that without some monarchical element, the Eng- 
lish constitution, the English scheme of government 
and of law, could scarcely be got into work again. For 
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a reorganisation of the body politic, as distinct from its 
complete transformation, a person as ruler was essential. 
Cromwell was profoundly convinced of this ; and as a 
matter of law and of history he was plainly right. The 
difficulties were, however, not slight. The army and the 
zealous Puritans were against the very name of king, 
and especially averse to any prince of the late king's 
house. The lawyers, on the other hand, could not 
conceive of the monarchical element in any other form. 
Cromwell's own mind inclined towards a personal head 
of the State, though he still shrunk from the name of 
king. 

Nothing can be plainer than this, that his whole sou] 
rejected the idea of a mere Parliamentary executive : 
government vested in a single elective chamber. By 
character, from experience, and by conviction, he was 
rooted to the idea of a double authority : a person 
permanently charged with the executive, and a co- 
ordinate elected legislature. The whole future history 
of England lay in this struggle, — the alternative of the 
American system with its distinct personal executive, or 
the modern British system of a single supreme Parlia- 
ment having the executive as a part and creature of 
itself. After many fluctuations and an irregular epoch 
of oligarchy, the Parliamentary system of government 
triumphed; and for a century at least it has kept 
undisputed ascendancy. But it is not proved thereby 
that Cromwell was wrong. 

The struggle between Cromwell and the House was 
on neither side a question of personal ambition. It was 
a struggle between two far-reaching principles of govern- 
ment ; the struggle as to whether executive authority 
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shall be subordinate to, or co-ordinate with, the 
legislature. It was at bottom the same principle 
which, under very various forms and with very dif- 
ferent aims, great English statesmen have more or less 
asserted — Elizabeth, Strafford, Cromwell, William III, 
Walpole, and Chatham ; and which the founders of the 
American constitution successfully worked out across 
the Atlantic. Parliamentary executive is still the great 
problem of our time. After Worcester it presented 
itself for the first time in our history; claiming to be a 
permanent and dominant institution. Within a few days 
of Cromwell's return, the question of the new Parlia- 
ment was raised, evidently at his desire. For three 
months the question was revived and pressed, until, at 
last, after repeated divisions and debates, the House was 
induced, by a majority of two, to vote its dissolution. 
This it fixed for a date three years distant, 3d November 
1654. But in the meantime many things were to 
happen. 

Around the great question at issue between Cromwell 
and the House, the minor questions were grouped. 
Cromwell and the army clung to entire freedom of 
worship ; the House to Presbyterian orthodoxy. Crom- 
well now felt himself to be in the higher sense the 
representative of the nation, the guardian of the inter- 
ests of all, even of those he had defeated. The 
Parliament men, filled with pride in their successful 
revolution, could not see that the time had come for 
putting an end to revolution. Cromwell insisted on 
an amnesty and on closing the system of confisca- 
tion; the House would not resign the revolutionary 
expedient of raising supplies. Cromwell's strength 
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rested on the army ; the House sought to reduce it in 
order to strengthen the navy. Mainly for political 
objects, Vane and his party plunged into the Dutch 
war. Cromwell and his soldiers were for making a 
short cut to practical reforms; the House, with its 
lawyers and officials, saw obstacles and dangers in every 
reform. As the army trusted its cause to Cromwell, so 
the House was represented by Vane, its most eminent 
leader, a man as heroic and generous as Cromwell 
himself, of varied capacity and unwearied energy. 
Both Cromwell and Vane represented parties who had 
borne the heat and burden of the day, and who had 
done great things for the common cause, the one in the 
field, the other in council. Neither party could claim 
the majority of the nation ; perhaps both together could 
not claim it. Parliament, now alike unpopular and 
incompetent, had nothing but a shred of legal right. 
But Cromwell wielded overwhelming force, and em- 
bodied the hopes and the trust of the best men. 

Immediately on his return from Worcester, Cromwell 
found himself addressed by petitions for the redress of 
grievances, in the matter of law, of imprisonment, of 
exactions, of tithes, as to one, said the petitioners, into 
whose hands the sword was put. And commissions 
were actually issued to officers to hear and determine 
civil cases, which gave great satisfaction to the parties. 
The Lord-Greneral was thus passing by consent into the 
position of general Moderator. It was at this time that 
Whitelocke places the famous discussion he records as 
to the settlement of the nation. Cromwell, he says, 
desired a meeting between the leaders in Parliament 
and the chiefs of the army. There he very plainly 
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stated the Issue thus : whether a republic or a mixed 
monarchical government will be best; and if anything 
monarchical, then in whom that power should be placed 1 
The lawyers were for a mixed monarchy ; the generals 
for a republic. " The laws of England are so interwoven 
with the power and practice of a monarchy," said 
Whitelocke, "that to settle a government without 
something of monarchy in it " would lead to incalculable 
inconveniences. He and others evidently inclined to a 
restoration of one of the Stuart princes. The generals 
asked why not a republic as well as other nations'? 
Cromwell, it is clear, objected to any recall of the 
princes ; but he thought " that a settlement of somewhat 
with monarchical power in it would be very effectual." 
It is plain that from this time he gave it to be under- 
stood that he desired a settlement with himself invested 
with some monarchical power ; though, as to the name 
or prerogative of king, he felt and continued to feel the 
deepest hesitation and doubt. 

The question was indeed one of extraordinary 
complication and difficulty. Legally speaking, the 
whole fabric of the body politic, the daily routine of law 
and of administration, centred in the name and authority 
of the king. A king de facto, with or without hereditary 
right, even a usurper, fulfilled the legal conditions. By 
a statute of Henry VII. acts done under the authority of 
a de facto king, even a usurper, were not acts of treason. 
But without a de facto king, the old system of law and 
order would have to be remodelled from its base. 
Between the Puritan chiefs and the royal house an 
indelible bar seemed set. One might be a lawful king, 
who had conquered his throne by the sword or had been 
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called in by Parliament; but a king without trace of 
royal blood was undreamed of in England. The gulf 
that separated the most absolute military ruler from 
the same man regularly proclaimed king was immense — 
legally, morally, and socially. But then what would 
bring soldiers like Harrison, politicians like Vane, to 
acquiesce in the proclamation of Oliver Bex? The 
problem was perhaps insoluble. In the meantime 
Cromwell worked towards a settlement to have in it 
somewhat of a monarchical power, and left the issue to 
time. 

All through the year 1652 the struggle went on, 
Cromwell and his officers continually pressing the House 
to complete the reforms and settle a new Parliament ; 
the House eternally debating, obstinately bent on 
retaining its legal autocracy. The story of the contest 
was told by Oliver most truthfully and simply in his 
public speeches. He and his soldiers were resolved, he 
said, that the nation should reap the fruit of all the 
blood and treasure that had been spent in the cause. 
The officers had begun by private appeals to the House : 
in August they presented a petition embodying their 
demands — provision for preaching the Gospel, removal 
of scandalous ministers, reform of the law, redress of 
abuses in excise, in tithes, in the treasury, and lastly, 
provision for a new Parliament. They got no answer 
but a few words. Then, " finding the People dissatisfied 
in evepy corner of the nation, and laying at our doors 
the non-performance of these things/' Cromwell de- 
clares that he called a series of meetings between the 
leaders in Parliament and the chiefs of the army. Ten 
or twelve such meetings were held without result. 
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In November Cromwell met Whitelocke, and asked 
him " to consider the dangerous condition we are all in." 
The members of Parliament, he said, were become odious 
to the army for their pride and ambition and self-seeking, 
their delays of business and their design to perpetuate 
themselves to continue the power in their hands, for 
their meddling in private matters, for their injustice and 
partiality, and the scandalous lives of some of the chief 
of them. People open their mouths against them, he 
said ; and they cannot be kept within bounds of justice 
and law or reason, for there is none superior or co- 
ordinate with them. 1 1 What, " said he abruptly, ' 1 if a man 
should take upon him to be king 1 ?" Whitelocke im- 
plored him to consider the danger and the evil, and 
urged a compromise with Charles Stuart. " That," said 
Cromwell, "is a matter of so high importance and 
difficulty, that it deserves more of consideration and 
debate." 

The House, led by Vane, now altered its tactics, and 
began to press on a Bill for a new representation, a plan 
which, with much parade of free election, was simply a 
scheme to perpetuate themselves. The existing members 
were to sit without re-election, and were to form an 
exclusive tribunal for admitting new members. It was 
a transparent artifice to continue themselves, whilst 
adding such additional members as they might approve. 
Cromwell thereupon called another conference at his own 
house. Some twenty-three members attended on the 
19th April 1653. There he and the generals told the 
Parliament men clearly that they would not suffer them 
to pass such an Act. They proposed as an alternative a 
temporary commission of forty leading men to summon 
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a new Parliament. The sitting ended late at night 
without decision ; it was agreed to meet the next day, 
with an understanding that in the meantime the Act 
should not be passed. 

The next day the conference was renewed at Crom- 
well's lodgings. There news was brought that the 
House was hastily passing the obnoxious measure. 
Presently Colonel Ingoldsby came in from the House to 
tell the general that not a moment was to be lost, if he 
meant to do anything. Furious at what he believed, 
perhaps without reason, to be the bad faith of Vane and 
the leaders, he called a company of musketeers to attend 
him, and with Lambert and other officers, strode silently 
to the House. In plain black clothes and gray worsted 
stockings, the Lord-General came in quietly and took 
his seat, as Vane was pressing the House to pass the 
dissolution Bill without delay and without the customary 
forms. He beckoned to Harrison and told him that the 
Parliament was ripe for dissolution, and he must do it. 
"Sir," said Harrison, "the work is very great and 
dangerous." — "You say well," said the general, and 
thereupon sat still for about a quarter of an hour. Vane 
sat down, and the Speaker was putting the question 
for passing the Bill. Then said Cromwell to Harrison 
again, "This is the time; I must do it." He rose up, 
put off his hat, and spoke. 

Beginning moderately and respectfully, he presently 
changed his style, told them of their injustice, delays of 
justice, self-interest, and other faults ; charging them 
not to have a heart to do anything for the public good, 
to have espoused the corrupt interest of Presbytery and 
the lawyers, who were the supporters of tyranny and 
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oppression, accusing them of an intention to perpetuate 
themselves in power. And rising into passion, " as if 
he were distracted," he told them that the Lord had 
done with them, and had chosen other instruments for 
the carrying on His work that were worthy. Sir Peter 
Wentworth rose to complain of such language in 
Parliament, coming from their own trusted servant. 
Eoused to fury by the interruption, Cromwell left his 
seat, clapped on his hat, walked up and down the floor 
of the House, stamping with his feet, and cried out, 
" You are no Parliament, I say you are no Parliament. 
Come, come, we have had enough of this ; I will put an 
end to your prating. Call them in ! " Twenty or 
thirty musketeers under Colonel Worsley marched in on 
to the floor of the House. The rest of the guard were 
placed at the door and in the lobby. 

Yane from his place cried out, " This is not honest, 
yea, it is against morality and common honesty." Crom- 
well, who evidently regarded Yane as the breaker of the 
supposed agreement, turned on him with a loud voice, 
crying, "0 Sir Henry Yane, Sir Henry Yane, the Lord 
deliver me from Sir Henry Yane." Then looking upon 
one of the members, he said, " There sits a drunkard ; " 
to another he said, " Some of you are unjust, corrupt 
persons, and scandalous to the profession of the Gospel." 
"Some are whoremasters," he said, looking at Went- 
worth and Marten. Going up to the table, he said, 
"What shall we do with this Bauble 1 ? Here take it 
away ! " and gave it to a musketeer. " Fetch him 
down," he cried to Harrison, pointing to the Speaker. 
Lenthall sat still, and refused to come down unless by 
force. "Sir," said Harrison, "I will lend you my hand,' 1 
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and putting his hand within his, the Speaker came down. 
Algernon Sidney sat still in his place. " Put him out," 
said Cromwell. And Harrison and Worsley put their 
hands on his shoulders, and he rose and went out. The 
members went out, fifty-three in all, Cromwell still calling 
aloud. To Vane he said that he might have prevented 
this; but that he was a juggler and had not common 
honesty. "It is you," he said, as they passed him, "that 
have forced me to do this, for I have sought the Lord 
night and day, that He would rather slay me than put 
me on the doing of this work." He snatched the Bill of 
dissolution from the hand of the clerk, put it under his 
cloak, seized on the records, ordered the guard to clear 
the House of all members, and to have the door locked, 
and went away to Whitehall. 

Such is one of the most famous scenes in our history, 
that which of all other things has most heavily weighed 
on the fame of Cromwell. In truth it is a matter of no 
small complexity, which neither constitutional eloquence 
nor boisterous sarcasm has quite adequately unravelled. 
Both in essence and in form much may be said on both 
sides. Perhaps even more than the act in itself, the 
mode and the* circumstances have caused indignation 
and offence. It is one of the rare occasions in all 
history where a great act of State has been carried out 
with personal fury and outrage. And it is hard to 
imagine the end which personal fury and outrage can 
serve. There was no other public occasion on which 
Cromwell displayed ungovernable passion. But he was 
a man of volcanic temper, at all times liable to outbursts 
of coarseness. From his youth he was given to moody 
frenzies and ecstatic outpourings of the inmost soul 
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The practice of Bible expounding in the camp had de- 
veloped in him an unctuous and heated mannerism. At 
times in battle, we have seen, he seemed deliberately to 
fling off all control, as when at Drogheda and at Wor- 
cester he dashed into the fray with a fury which can 
hardly be forgiven in a supreme commander. The story 
reads to us as if Cromwell, resolved not to be checkmated 
by the Bill, had not quite decided how in detail he would 
act. Then committing himself to an unbridled rage, in 
the consciousness of overpowering force and a direct 
mission from God, he let the whole torrent of his will 
and of his scorn boil over in the sight of all men. 

In strict constitutional right the House was no more 
the Parliament than Cromwell was the king. A House 
of Commons, which had executed the king, abolished 
the Lords, approved the coup d'ttat of Pride, and by suc- 
cessive proscriptions had reduced itself to a few score of 
extreme partisans, had no legal title to the name of 
Parliament. The junto which held to Vane was not 
more numerous than the junto which held to Cromwell ; 
they had far less public support ; nor had their services 
to the Cause been so great. In closing the House, the 
Lord-General had used his office of Commander-in-Chief 
to anticipate one couv d'ttat by another. Had he been 
ten minutes late, Vane would himself have dissolved the 
House ; snapping a vote which would give his faction a 
legal ascendancy. Yet, after all, the fact remains that 
Vane and the remnant of the famous Long Parliament 
had that scintilla juris, as lawyers call it, that semblance 
of legal right which counts for so much in things 
political. Civil society is held together by conventional 
respect for legalised authority. And in the shipwreck 
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of the Constitution some tabula in naufragio, to use a 
legal metaphor, still rested in the hands of the few score 
members who remained. History and Englishmen have 
not yet forgiven the great soldier who broke through 
this ancient conventional respect, tearing down a legal 
simulacrum, useless and obstructive as it long had been. 
In the mind of Cromwell, always impatient of legal con- 
ventions, the urgent call of public duty and the manifest 
favour of Heaven outweighed all the evils which must 
have been suggested to him by his prudence, his sagacity, 
and his wonderful knowledge of men. 

His deed must be judged by its results and its 
essence. "Was it good, was it necessary, for Cromwell 
to anticipate Yane 1 Were the moral forces with Vane 
or with Cromwell ? The technical rights of either were 
shadowy enough; the act took place in mid-revolution, 
and utter chaos ; public confidence was in no way 
shaken. So stated, it is plain that it was Cromwell, 
and not Vane, who could give the nation peace, good 
government, legal, social, and religious reform. It was 
Cromwell, and not Yane, who had behind him the 
effective weight of the nation. If Cromwell had in 
numbers less than a majority of the people, Yane had 
behind him nothing but an unpopular and divided 
faction. Coarse and violent as was Cromwell's conduct, 
high-minded and patriotic as was Vane's nature, Crom- 
well was a mighty statesman, and Vane was only a noble 
character, The final judgment of history must come 
back to the prevalent opinion of the time : that, outside 
a small group of partisans and doctrinaire republicans, 
no man regretted Cromwell's act. A year and a half 
later he said in Parliament : — 
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" I told them, — for I knew it better than any one man in 
the Parliament could know it ; because of my manner of life 
which was to run up and down the nation, thereby giving 
me to see and know the temper and spirits of all men, and 
of the best of men, — that the Nation loathed their sitting, I 
knew it. And, so far as I could discern, when they were 
dissolved, there was not so much as the barking of a dog, or 
any general or visible repining at it ! You are not a few 
here present who can assert this as well as myself." 

Eeturning to Whitehall, Cromwell found the officers 
still in council, and after some expressions of dissent, he 
satisfied them of the justice of his act. In the afternoon, 
attended by Lambert and Harrison, he went down to 
the Council of State. He told them that there was no 
place for them there, as the Parliament was dissolved. 
Bradshaw, Scott, Haslerig, and others protested, and 
then, without more words, withdrew. Three days later 
a long, elaborate, and Biblical document appeared, as 
the "Declaration of the Lord-General and his Council 
of Officers." It evidently embodies Cromwell's own 
mind, if it were not written by his hand, and entirely 
agrees with the account given in his speeches. It 
asserted that the honest people of the nation and the 
army, having sought the Lord, felt it to be a duty to 
secure the cause and to establish righteousness and peace 
in these nations ; as the late Parliament were seeking 
to perpetuate themselves, they had been necessitated to 
put an end to it. It concluded with a long sermon on the 
duty of godly men ; and order was given that all judges, 
sheriffs, mayors, and other civil officers should proceed in 
the execution of their respective offices. Within a few 
days came in declarations of adhesion from the navyj the 
armies in Scotland and in Ireland, and addresses from 
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municipal and civic bodies. There were no resignations, 
no arrests, no further force. The fighting men approved, 
the officials obeyed, the nation acquiesced. And with- 
out a show of opposition, the whole machinery of the 
State passed quietly into the strong hand of Cromwell. 

He was determined that it should be no military 
despotism. Eesolute as he was that there should be a 
person as head of the State, he was equally resolute 
that the government should be a civil government, with 
an elected legislature, a Parliament to vote taxes and 
make laws, and an executive bound in legal limits. 
What he did, he told the Little Parliament, was not to 
grasp at the power himself, or to keep it in military 
hands, no, not for a day ; but to put it into the hands 
of proper persons that might be called from the several 
parts of the nation. Ten days after the close of the 
Long Parliament Cromwell issued a further declaration 
in his own name, that Parliament being dissolved, persons 
of approved fidelity and honesty were to be called from 
the several parts of this Commonwealth to the supreme 
authority, and in the meantime a Council of State 
should be constituted. An interim Council of thirteen, 
four of them civilians, was appointed ; and summonses 
were issued to divers persons to undertake the " Trust " 
of the government of the Commonwealth. In the mean- 
time for nine weeks Oliver continued to govern, by the 
advice of the Council and his officers. 

Some hundred and forty summonses were issued by 
Cromwell to "persons fearing God, and of approved 
fidelity and honesty" — names mainly suggested, it seems, 
by the "godly clergy." Some were men of rank and 
fortune ; eighteen had sat in the Long Parliament ; 
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Monk and Blake and some soldiers were members, and 
some were extreme types of the Puritan sects. Only 
two did not attend. They met on the 4th of July 
1653; they sat five months; passed some useful measures, 
raised many burning questions, were named the Little 
Parliament. Cromwell opened the sitting with a long 
and powerful speech. He began by the story of the 
civil wars ; how God had raised up a poor and contempt- 
ible company of men and given them success, simply by 
their owning a principle of godliness and religion. How 
the Long Parliament had become impracticable ; how in 
many months together they had failed to settle one 
word, " incumbrances " ; how, as they had neglected all 
their duties, they had been dissolved. How the general, 
anxious " to divest the sword of all power in the civil 
administration, had summoned them that he might 
devolve the burden on their shoulders." In thus calling 
them to the exercises of the supreme authority, he that 
means to be their servant takes occasion to offer them 
some charge. Then he bursts into an impassioned 
sermon, taking texts from the prophets, the psalms, the 
epistles — a sermon rich with grand passages, with quaint, 
homely, vivid phrases, such as Bunyan might have 
uttered, fatherly exhortations to righteousness and trust 
in God. Finally he turns again to his favourite psalm, 
the 68th, the psalm he sang on the field of Dunbar : 
" Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered : let them 
also that hate him flee before him. . . . The earth shook, 
the heavens also dropped in the presence of God. . . 
The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands 
of angels : the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the 
holy place." "And indeed," cries out the Puritan 
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soldier, " the triumph of that psalm is exceeding high 
and great; and God is accomplishing it." Never before 
in the history of England was Parliament opened by 
speech like that. 

This is the first of those speeches of Cromwell to 
his Parliament, some nineteen in all, which are amongst 
the most precious records of history. Now that laborious 
love has unveiled them to us, we can look down through 
them into the inmost spirit of the man. Uncouth, 
tangled, and periphrastic as much in them seems to us, 
wrapped up in a Biblical verbiage which has long been 
confined to the pulpit, ill-reported, full of broken sentences 
and confused periods, there is yet in them an innate 
majesty and truthfulness ; nay, eloquence ; even poetry 
and pathos. We hear the very beat of a great, generous 
heart; we see the flash of an heroic temper, full of 
trust, of sublime desires, of unshaken courage. The 
religious hopes are not ours ; the cast of mind is one 
which only by an effort can we picture to ourselves ; the 
mixture of practical business with the promises and 
manifestations of God to the saints is to us so strange 
as to sound hardly sane. Yet such is the greatest 
attempt ever made in history to found a civil society on 
the literal words of Scripture. So deep is the gulf 
which, in things spiritual, two centuries and a half have 
set between them and us. 

The doings of this assembly of Puritan notables need 
not detain us. Cromwell plainly designed them to be a 
constituent, not a permanent body; to call a regular 
Parliament; and to exercise provisional authority. 
There never was before, he said, a supreme authority 
bo called, 140 persons not one but had in him faith 
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in Jesus Christ. He plainly told them that they 
had the affairs of the nation committed to them; 
that the existing Council of State held power only 
in the interim; that it rested with them to continue 
this Council or appoint another. In his third speech 
(12th September 1654) he called G-od to witness that his 
chief end in summoning them was to divest himself of 
the absolute power in his hands, as he desired not to 
live for a day in the unlimited condition of boundless 
authority. But as he afterwards amply confessed, this 
assembly of godly persons was an utter failure. They 
did good and vigorous work. They sought to abolish 
the Court of Chancery ; they undertook to frame a code 
of law ; they proceeded to reform the Church, to abolish 
tithes, Church patronage, and to establish civil marriage. 
All this done in the trenchant spirit of religious fervour, 
which alarmed all interests, and aroused every class. 
The Church, property, law, society seemed threatened by 
reformers who were prepared, Bible in hand, to dispose 
at once of every question of the day. Cromwell, intensely 
conservative by habit, and a keen observer of public 
opinion, grew uneasy when he saw the reign of the saints 
beginning in earnest. Four years later he publicly 
confessed his own folly and weakness, admitting that 
these godly men were going straight to " confusion of all 
things" : would have "swallowed up all civil and religious 
interest, and brought us under the horridest arbitrariness 
that ever was exercised in the world." In him godliness 
never for a moment overpowered his instinct for the 
practical and the politic. In them godliness was enough, 
and all things and all men were unworthy to be set in 
the scale. The indignation without rose to fury. Such 
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root-and-branch reformation of all institutions on a pure 
Biblical basis was being attempted by men who had no 
constituents, no real power, who were mostly unknown 
nominees of a religious party. By a politic coup-de-main, 
the majority, perceiving the situation, suddenly resigned 
their powers to the general who had given them. 

Parliament and Council of State departed, Cromwell 
was left as the sole legalised authority in the nation. 
But he had no intention of holding authority alone. He 
summoned his Council of officers and other persons of 
interest. Within a few days it was announced that the 
Council had offered, and he had accepted the style of 
Lord Protector of the Commonwealth, to carry on the 
government by the advice of a Council and with an 
Instrument of Government, or written Constitution. By 
this charter the government was vested in a Protector, 
a Council of thirteen at least and twenty-one at most, 
and the Commons of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
meeting in triennial Parliament, the first to begin on 3d 
September 1654. All Bills that they passed were to 
become law, even without the Protector's assent, after 
twenty days. Until the sitting of Parliament, the 
Protector and his Council had power to make Ordinances, 
having the force of law. The office of Protector was to 
be elective, to be chosen by the Council. 

On 16th of December 1653 Oliver was formally 
installed with some simple state. He became a constitu- 
tional and strictly limited sovereign for life. 
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THE PROTECTORATE 

a.d. 1653-1658. iETAT. 54-59 

From his installation, on 16th December 1653, until 
his death, 3d September 1658, a period of nearly five 
years, Oliver held supreme power as Protector of the 
Commonwealth. His task now was to control the 
Revolution which he had led to victory ; and his career 
enters on a new and yet greater phase. He stands out 
amongst the very few men in all history who, having 
overthrown an ancient system of government, have 
proved themselves with even greater success to be 
constructive and conservative statesmen. In this giant's 
task Oliver had the sympathy and devotion of many of 
the truest lovers of liberty, justice, and religion. But 
he had against him Vane, Hutchinson, Ludlow, Bradshaw, 
Sidney, Haslerig, and many a noble friend of his man- 
hood, to whom the Revolution meant republican equality 
even more than liberty, and legal right even more than 
order and prosperity. He had against him too another 
group of earnest Commonwealth men, to whom the 
struggle meant a religious and social revolution — men 
like the austere enthusiast Harrison, the frantic Sexby, 
and the zealot Overton, the friend of Milton. Of the 
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men who had made the Bevolution, some were doctrinaire 
republicans, some were Bible fanatics, some were con- 
stitutional martinets, some were socialist dreamers. 
Oliver was no one of these ; and such men were all from 
the first his opponents. But he had with him the Puritan 
rank and file, the great majority of the superior officers, 
such clear and lofty spirits as those of Milton and 
Marvell, Blake and Lockhart, Lawrence and Lisle ; the 
men of business ; all moderate men of every party who 
desired peace, order, good government ; the great cities ; 
the army and the navy. With these, and his own 
commanding genius, he held his own triumphantly, 
slowly winning the confidence of the nation by virtue of 
unbroken success and (as it seemed) miraculous fortune. 
Thus he grew ever larger, until he lay in his last sleep 
murmuring, "My work is done:" in battle, a soldier 
who had never met with a reverse, so a statesman who 
in a supreme place had never met with a fall. 

Cromwell was, and felt himself to be, a dictator called 
in by the winning cause in a revolution to restore con- 
fidence and secure peace. He was, as he said frequently, 
" the Constable set to keep order in the Parish." Nor 
was he in any sense a military despot. He was no 
professional soldier ; and he had no taste for arbitrary or 
martial rule. He was a citizen and a country gentleman, 
who at the age of forty-three first girt on his sword in 
earnest, and at the age of fifty-two had put it off. 
Though he distrusted and disliked a Parliamentary 
executive, he clung to a civil and legal executive. From 
first to last after the closing of the Long Parliament, he 
struggled for five years to realise his fixed idea of a dual 
government — neither a Dictator without a Parliament, 
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nor a Parliament without a Head of the Executive. 
With dogged iteration he repeats — the government shall 
rest with a Single Person and a Parliament, the Parlia- 
ment making all laws and voting all supplies, co-ordinate 
with the authority of the Chief Person, and not meddling 
with the executive. This was his idea — an idea which 
the people of England have rejected, but which the 
people of America have adopted. More than a century 
later the founders of the United States revived and 
established Oliver's ideal, basing it upon popular elec- 
tion, a thing which, in 1654, was impossible in England. 

Never did a ruler invested with absolute power and 
overwhelming military force more obstinately strive to 
surround his authority with legal limits and Parliamentary 
control. The possession of boundless power and arbitrary 
authority, even as a temporary expedient, seemed to 
have in it something which alarmed and shocked his 
nature. Absolute as he was after his triumphal return 
from Worcester, he deliberately sank his personality for 
nineteen months in the routine of his office, and laboured 
indirectly to get the work done by Parliament. Ten 
days after closing the Long Parliament he announced 
the summoning of a Convention Parliament. When 
that suddenly dissolved itself, within a few days he 
procured the Instrument of Government to be drawn, 
without which he refused the office of Protector. This 
Instrument involved the election of a new Parliament, 
on the footing of the admirable Eeform Bill sketched 
out by Ireton and completed by Yane. By it the 
Protector was placed in the position of a strictly limited 
king, on the lines of the constitution, but with new 
Parliamentary prerogatives. Not only was the Protector 
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bound by Parliament, but he was bound by the Council, 
which was not removable by him. The Instrument of 
Government was a constitution of a strictly limited 
type. And it was the basis of Oliver's authority as 
Protector. 

During the five years of his supreme power, from the 
end of the Long Parliament, Oliver summoned three 
Parliaments, and the longest period in which he ruled 
without one was a year and eight months. Parliaments 
he did not like; did not understand; and managed 
with indifferent skill. He preferred a council, or a 
committee, for business. But he never repudiated the 
principle that laws and taxes are the necessary function 
of Parliament alone. The free election of Parliament 
on a really democratic basis he saw was impossible, at 
the risk of ruining the cause and re-opening the Civil 
War. Therein he was plainly right ; and as a matter of 
constitutional law, all that can be said is, that in nlid- 
revolution normal institutions are not always workable. 
What he thought practicable and safe with the only 
materials at hand, that he patiently endeavoured to 
effect. Most certain it is that he was no Parliamentary 
leader, and never could become one. His genius and 
nature had none of the elements which go to the making 
of a born chief of a Parliament. His intolerance of 
conventions, his scorn of eloquent egoism, his abhorrence 
of obstruction, delay, and waste, his intense masterfulness 
and passion for action, made him unfit for Parliamentary 
work. Both morally and intellectually he was not made 
to play the part of a Walpole or a Pitt. From the first 
his Protectorate was hampered by the fact that, though 
he recognised a Parliament as indispensable, he was by 
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nature and training unendowed with Parliamentary tact. 
The forces of our race were against him. For the 
fortunes of England have for more than a century- 
required Parliamentary skill as the secret of success in a 
statesman. And it has been our misfortune too seldom 
to recognise the genius of a ruler, where there is con- 
spicuously absent the genius of the debater. 

The question at issue was one of surpassing interest, 
which constitutional lawyers have never fully seized. 
As the English Commonwealth was the first example in 
modern Europe of a people sitting in judgment on their 
king and converting a kingdom into a republic, so the 
Instrument of G-overnment was the first example of 
a long line of written constitutions. The fixed idea of 
Cromwell was the fixed idea of the founders of the 
United States of America, and of nearly every known 
continental system. There should be, he thought, 
a written Instrument; there should be an Executive 
Authority, not directly subordinate to Parliament ; and 
there should be what Oliver called "fundamentals," or 
what we now call " constitutional guarantees " — funda- 
mental bases not alterable like ordinary laws. England 
is the one country in the modern world where " funda- 
mentals" or "constitutional guarantees" are unknown. 
And on the opening of a new republican era in England 
Cromwell's position was exactly that of Washington, of 
Hamilton, Jay, and Madison. The fixed idea of Yane, 
Bradshaw, Haslerig, and all the greater Parliamentarians, 
was to establish the autocracy of an elected House, 
supreme over the Executive, and free from any consti- 
tutional limit, just as we see it to-day. It was a 
momentous issue, nobly represented on both sides. That 
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there was no Supreme Court, no constitutional arbiter, 
no appeal to the nation, was inevitable in the situation. 
The ideal of Yane and his friends was not established 
conclusively until the time of Pitt — 130 years later, 
and the event proved how right Oliver was in insisting 
that in mid-revolution, with half the nation indifferent 
or hostile, it meant simple chaos. 

From this point Oliver's life is the history of England, 
a history which could not be told in detail within the 
limits of this book It will be best to concentrate his 
five years of power under three heads, which will form 
as many chapters ; so as to devote the first to the general 
political position of the Protector, the second to his 
home administration, the last to his foreign policy. In 
his great task, Oliver had to aid him soldiers, seamen, 
diplomatists, and administrators, as able as any that 
ever served a king; but we miss nearly all the great 
names of the Civil Wars. The grand, pure figure of 
Ireton, the true founder of the Commonwealth, the one 
hero of the war who came nearest to Oliver, is gone. 
He died of fever in Ireland (November 1651). Ludlow, 
the contriver of Pride's Purge, the stalwart republican, 
honest heart and fine soldier, is soon to withdraw in 
disgust. Harrison, the noble fanatic, the right hand of 
Oliver when he closed the Long Parliament, the leader 
in the Parliament of Saints, was to pass much of the 
Protectorate in prison. As he said in his proud defiance 
to his judges, " When I found those that were as the 
apple of mine eye to turn aside, I did loathe them, and 
suffered imprisonment many years." Lambert, the second 
soldier of the Civil Wars, the real author of the Pro- 
tectorate, was still loyal to Oliver. Blake, Monk, 
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Fleetwood, Lockhart, Broghill, Skippon, Wolseley, com- 
manded his forces. In his Council and offices were some 
of the ablest men who have ever served this country. 
But the glory of his rule is John Milton. By a rare or 
unexampled fortune, the first political genius of his age 
was served by the greatest literary genius of his time. 
Cromwell and Milton stand forth as inseparable types : 
the Puritan statesman, the Puritan poet. Milton, who 
was appointed Foreign Secretary to the Council almost 
upon the establishment of the Commonwealth, served 
throughout the Protectorate of Oliver. It was during 
Oliver's struggle with the Long Parliament (1652) that 
he wrote his famous sonnet, "Cromwell, our chief of 
Men." It was upon the establishment of the Protectorate 
(May 1654) that he published the magnificent panegyric 
in the Defensio Secunda : — 

" We are deserted, Cromwell ; you alone remain ; the 
sum-total of our affairs has come back to you, and hangs on 
you alone ; we all yield to your insuperable worth. ... In 
human society there is nothing more pleasing to God, more 
agreeable to reason, nothing fairer and more useful to the 
State, than that the worthiest should bear rule." 

Never had ruler so mighty a poet in his service; 
never did poet share such labours of State under so great 
a chief. 

Oliver had learned a severe lesson from the failure of 
the godly persons in the Little Parliament. Till then 
he had cherished the belief that, though Parliament had 
failed, though Presbyterians were tyrannical, lawyers 
self-seeking, the rich profligate, and the mass of men 
worldly, yet the cause would triumph if the godly could 
be placed in absolute power for a time. He had placed 
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them in power; and he had seen the Commonwealth 
tending to " confusion in all things." From that hour 
Oliver recovered his common sense. He saw that even 
the godly were prone to tyranny, folly, and mischief; 
and he saw the still greater difficulty of ascertaining who 
the godly are. Here, as always, Oliver proved to be a 
thorough conservative. As he opposed all democratic 
ideas of unrestricted appeal to the suffrage ; as he had 
crushed the Levellers when they assailed property; 
so he shrank from the social revolution dreamed of by 
the Bible saints. He told his first Parliament : "As 
to the authority in the Nation ; to the Magistracy ; to 
the Ranks and Orders of men — whereby England hath 
been known for hundreds of years — a nobleman, a 
gentleman, a yeoman; that is a good interest of the 
Nation and a great one ! " Never again did he risk a 
real Reign of the Saints. He grew in his notions of 
statecraft ever wider, more practical, more tolerant. 
He relied more firmly on his carnal judgment ; he came 
to see the strong sides of many persuasions. Like all 
great men, by the exercise of responsible power, Oliver 
grew and broadened continually. 

By the Instrument of Government Parliament was to 
meet on 3d of September ; and in the nine months that 
intervened Oliver was to govern by means of Ordinances. 
He issued in that period some eighty-two, of various 
purport and of great importance. The Church, the 
Preachers, Chancery, the Treasury, Ireland, Scotland, 
Police, Public Order, Education, Taxation, are all dealt 
with in the form of Acts of Parliament. A most ad- 
vantageous peace was made with the Dutch. And 
treaties of alliance or commerce were concluded with 
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Sweden, with Denmark, and with - Portugal. France 
and Spain were bidding against each other for the alli- 
ance of England. On the very day when Count Sa, 
the Portuguese minister, signed the treaty, Cromwell 
beheaded Don Pantaleon Sa, his brother, who had been 
dragged from the embassy, tried and convicted of 
murder. The Protector's government was at once seen 
to be the most powerful in Europe. He now removed 
to Whitehall, assumed the State of a supreme ruler, 
signed Oliver P., and was king in all but name. 

Oliver addressed his first Protectorate Parliament on 
Sunday, the 3d of September : — 

" Gentlemen," lie said, " you are met here on the greatest 
occasion that, I believe, England ever saw ; having upon 
your shoulders the Interests of three great Nations with the 
territories belonging to them ; and truly, I believe I may 
say it without any hyperbole, you have upon your shoulders 
the interest of all the Christian people in the world." He 
expatiated on the confusion in the State, and told them the 
great end before them was Healing and Settling. The ten 
years' civil war had led the country to the brink of social 
dissolution, and to spiritual chaos. Liberty of conscience 
and liberty of the subject were being abused for the patronising 
of villanies. The Fifth Monarchy men would impose again 
the Judaical Law. Nothing was in the hearts and minds of 
men but "Overturn, overturn, overturn!" whilst the common 
Enemy sleeps not. Abroad the dangers were abating, but 
were still great. There was Scotland ; there was Ireland to 
settle : — great tasks on all sides. And the Protector implored 
them, " not as one having dominion over them, but as their 
fellow-servant," to apply themselves to the great works upon 
their hands. 

It was not to be. Immediately, under the leadership 
of old Parliamentarians, Haslerig, Scott, Bradshaw, and 
many other republicans, the House proceeded to debate 
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the Instrument of .Government, the constitutional basis 
of the existing system. By five votes, it decided to 
discuss " whether the House should approve of govern- 
ment by a Single Person and a Parliament." This was 
of course to set up the principle of making the Executive 
dependent on the House ; a principle, in Oliver's mind, 
fatal to settlement and order. He acted at once. 
Calling on the Lord Mayor to secure the city, and dis- 
posing his own guard round Westminster Hall, he 
summoned the House again on the ninth day, and again 
addressed to them an earnest and powerful appeal. 

They were, he said, a free Parliament, provided they 
recognised the authority which had called them together. 
" I called not myself to this place ! God and the People of 
these nations have borne testimony to it. God and the 
People shall take it from me, else I will not part with it. I 
should be false to the trust that God hath placed in me, and 
to the interest of the People of these nations, if I did." 
Then he tells the story of his own calling ; that he hoped to 
have leave to retire into private life ; that the Long Parliament 
was becoming an intolerable tyranny when he closed it ; 
that the Little Parliament of Saints was a failure ; that on 
their resignation, he was left the only authority, a person 
having power over three Nations, without bound or limit 
set : — not very ill beloved by the Armies nor by the People. 
The Nation was in such a state that all Government was 
dissolved, and nothing left to keep things in order but the 
Sword. They who held the Sword had called him to be 
Protector. His nomination had been accepted by the City of 
London, many cities, boroughs, and counties ; the judges, 
justices, sheriffs, and other officials had acted under his 
authority. Lastly, the Parliament itself met there under his 
writs. You cannot, he says, disown the authority by which 
alone you sit. There are some things which are Fundamental — 
guaranteed by the constitution and not to be altered by a vote 
of the House. These are : first, government by a Single 
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Person and a Parliament, not by a particular person, but by 
a Single Person. "In every Government there must be somewhat 
Fundamental, somewhat like a Magna Gharta, which should be 
standing, be unalterable? Secondly, it is a Fundamental tbat 
Parliament should not make themselves perpetual. Thirdly, 
liberty of conscience in religion is a Fundamental. Fourthly, 
it is Fundamental that the military forces shall not be at the 
sole disposal either of Parliament or Executive, but held 
conjointly between them : not a man being raised, nor a 
penny charged on the People, nothing can be done without 
consent of Parliament ; and in the intervals of Parliament, 
without consent of the Council. The Supreme Officer has 
thus a power co-ordinate with, and not dependent on, the 
Parliament. All other things, he says, are " Circumstantials" — 
to be regulated by Parliament — civil expenses, and ordinary 
legislation. On these things, cries the Protector, I am forced 
to insist. "Necessity hath no law." True, some men 
pretend necessities ; but it would be mere pedantry, mere 
stupidity, to assert that there are no real necessities. "I 
have to say : the wilful throwing away of this Government, 
such as it is, so owned of God, so approved by men, so 

witnessed to I can sooner be willing to be rolled into 

my grave and buried with infamy, than I can give my con- 
sent unto ! " 

Oliver's position was this. After twelve years of war 
and strife, the three nations were in a state of political, 
social, and religions chaos. The one power which 
maintained order was the regimented party, called the 
army. The army had formally called on its commander- 
in-chief to assume responsible government under a 
written constitution. He had done so : the whole 
magistracy and civil administration had accepted him ; 
for many months had worked heartily in his service ; 
the nation had ratified their choice. A House of 
Parliament had been summoned by his writs, on the 
authority of the new constitution. It was not for them 
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to dispute or upset it. His own authority was prior, 
more truly national, and more really representative. 

Members were called on to sign a declaration, 4 'not 
to alter the government as settled in a Single Person 
and a Parliament." Some three hundred signed; the 
minority — about a fourth — refused and retired. Yane, 
Ludlow, Sidney, Marten, as consistent republicans, had 
even refused to be candidates. But neither Yane, 
Ludlow, nor Sidney were possible protectors of the 
Eepublic : and a Eepublic without a Head was an idle 
dream. 

The Parliament, in spite of the declaration, set itself 
from the first to discuss the constitution, to punish 
heretics, suppress blasphemy, revise the Ordinances of 
the Council ; and they deliberately withheld all supplies 
for the services and the government. At last they 
passed an Act for revising the constitution de novo. Not 
a single Bill had been sent up to the Protector for his 
assent. Oliver, as usual, acted at once. On the 
expiration of their five lunar months, 2 2d January 1655, 
he summoned the House and dissolved it, with a speech 
full of reproaches. He said : " Dissettlement and 
division, discontent and dissatisfaction; together with 
real dangers to the whole, — have been more multiplied 
within these five months of your sitting than in some 
years before ! " Then he enlarges on the dangers and 
confusions. A government, limited in a Single Person 
and a Parliament, had called them there as most 
agreeable to the general sense of the Nation, as most 
likely to avoid the extremes of Monarchy on the one 
hand, and of Democracy on the other ; — and yet not to 
found Dominium in graticL" 
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No Parliament was called for a year and eight 
months ; the revival of insurrection drove Cromwell to 
attempt to govern by a system of provincial prefects, 
known as that of the major-generals ; and the need of 
money forced him to a series of arbitrary methods for 
obtaining supplies. Both of these will be considered in 
the next chapter. It had been no part of Cromwell's 
scheme to suppress Parliaments. And he summoned 
another on 17th of September 1656. Immense efforts 
were made by the major-generals to exclude hostile 
candidates; and even after this, one hundred elected 
members were declared by the Council disqualified, and 
forcibly excluded from the House. Oliver addressed 
fchem in a long and memorable speech — partly a reasoned 
justification of his government; partly a magnificent 
Puritan sermon. 

This Parliament was mainly occupied with a scheme 
for vesting the Crown in Oliver. The question of 
Cromwell assuming the monarchy, though intrinsically 
difficult to decide, is perfectly simple to follow. The 
majority in Parliament, the lawyers, the men of 
business, the more conservative of the Puritans, honestly 
desired it, as the only chance of an effective settlement. 
The nation was not actively averse. But the bulk of the 
army disliked it: most of the officers protested; the 
republicans, the Fifth Monarchy fanatics, the Bible 
zealots, were rabidly indignant. Cromwell himself was 
ready to take the title, if he could see "a clear call " to 
it. Now a "clear call" in his eyes was the prepon- 
derating voice of the religious, earnest, and thoughtful 
men of the party. That "call" he could not satisfy 
himself that he had received. And, deeply as his 
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judgment assented to the reasons in its favour, he could 
not assume such an office, whilst it still was so wanting 
in the witnessing of conscience and of God. 

The arguments that made for kingship were very real 
and very weighty. The office of King was known to 
the law, to the constitution, to the people. The 
prerogatives, rights, limits, and functions of the king 
were solidly settled by custom; bounded, said the 
lawyers, as well as any acre of land. Neither in law 
nor in public opinion was the throne destroyed when 
the king was dethroned. There stood the vacant place ; 
which, in the minds of so many, Charles Stuart might 
any day return to fill. The institution itself was 
intact; and round it centred the law, the life of the 
body politic, the entire mechanism of administration. 
A "King" was a legal, constitutional, traditional, 
familiar functionary. A "Protector" was a provisional 
locum tenens, with no known prerogatives, no known 
limits, an indefinite and unfamiliar makeshift. The 
full force of this reasoning sank into Cromwell's brain. 
His sympathy with order, with established institutions, 
his yearning for a "settlement," his personal desire to 
legalise his own authority in the eyes of the entire 
nation — all pressed upon his judgment. Long he 
pondered, waited, compromised, sought for a witnessing 
from the Powers of Light and Truth. They still stood 
averse. He was now materially strong enough to have 
mastered opposition in the army. But morally, he 
could not so break with his own past, with his own 
spiritual life, with the godly men whom he had so long 
led, as to step into the seat of the king they had 
beheaded. Here, and for the last time, the army appears 
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as the conscience ot the nation. Steadily and with 
dignity he put the Crown aside. He valued the title, he 
said, but "as a feather in his hat." If his judgment 
erred, his higher instinct was true. He never was 
greater than in refusing a dignity which would have 
taken all meaning out of the Puritan Eevolution — even 
though his refusal was certain to doom the Puritan 
Eevolution itself as a premature and short-lived effort. 

Though he refused the title of king, he accepted the 
new Protectorate on a revised basis, and was installed 
with the ceremonial of a coronation in Westminster 
Hall, 26th June 1657. Oliver had now the right of 
appointing his successor, and of creating a House of 
Lords. He was thus Sovereign in all but name : with 
something that could be called a national constitution 
and a Parliamentary title. The second protectorate 
Parliament on the Installation prorogued itself until 
January 1658. When it met on the second session, it 
was in a different temper. The excluded members 
were re-admitted : Haslerig, Scott, and the other mal- 
contents were again the leaders of the House; and 
they at once began a deliberate campaign to destroy 
the constitution under which they met. Twice within 
five days the Protector poured out on them an im- 
passioned discourse to consider the national perils, and 
to legislate instead of upsetting the established Govern- 
ment. He had taken his oath, he said, to govern 
according to the laws that were then made. " I sought 
not this place. I speak it before God, Angels, and 
Men: I did not. You sought me for it, you brought 
me to it; and I took my oath to be faithful to the 
interest of these nations, to be faithful to the Govern- 
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merit." Parliament continued to assail the constitution. 
Ten days later the Protector suddenly dissolved them 
in a speech of burning indignation and proud defiance 
(4th February 1658). 

"There is not a man living can say I sought it (the 
place of Protector) ; no, not a man nor woman treading upon 
English ground. But contemplating the sad condition of 
these Nations, relieved from an intestine war into a six or 
seven years' Peace, I did think the Nation happy therein ; I 
can say in the presence of God, in comparison with whom we 
are but like poor creeping ants upon the earth, — I would 
have been glad to have lived under my woodside, to have 
kept a flock of sheep — rather than undertake such a 
government as this. But undertaking it by the Advice and 
Petition of you, I did look that you who had offered it unto 
me should make it good." Then he dilates on the manifold 
perils to the State, within and without. " What is like to 
come upon this, the Enemy being ready to invade us, but 
even present blood and confusion 1 And if this be so, I do 
assign it to this cause : your not assenting to what you did 
invite me to by your Petition and Advice, as that which 
might prove the Settlement of the Nation. And if this be 
the end of your sitting, and this be your carriage — I think 
it high time that an end be put to your sitting. And 
I do dissolve this Parliament. And let God be judge 
between you and me." 

Such was Oliver's last Parliament. His position 
now was the same as it was four years ago; the 
business of Parliament in the midst of a revolutionary 
crisis, at the close of a long civil war, was to pass laws 
and vote supplies, and not to reopen constitutional 
struggles. He never held another Parliament. His 
"Upper House," or "House of Lords," was an utter 
failure. He was planning the election of a third 
Parliament when his own end came. 
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Apart from opposition from his Parliaments, the 
Protectorate was one unbroken success. Order, trade, 
commerce, justice, learning, culture, rest, and public 
confidence, returned and grew ever stronger. Pros- 
perity, wealth, harmony, were restored to the nation; 
and with these a self-respect, a spirit of hope and 
expansion such as it had not felt since the defeat of 
the Armada. Never in the history of England has a 
reorganisation of its administrative machinery been 
known at once so thorough and so sound. No royal 
government had ever annihilated insurrection and cabal 
with such uniform success, and with moderation so 
great. No government, not even that of Henry VII. or 
of Elizabeth, had ever been more frugal ; though none 
with its resources had effected so much. No govern- 
ment had ever been so tolerant in things of the mind ; 
none so just in its dealings with classes and interests ; 
none so eager to suppress abuses, official tyranny, waste 
and peculation. No government had been so distinctly 
modern in its spirit; so penetrated with desire for 
reform, honesty, capacity. For the first time in Eng- 
land the republican sense of social duty to the State 
began to replace the old spirit of personal loyalty to a 
Sovereign. For the first and only time in modern 
Europe morality and religion became the sole qualifica- 
tions insisted on by a Court. In the whole modern 
history of Europe, Oliver is the one ruler into whose 
presence no vicious man could ever come ; whose service 
no vicious man might enter. 

But it was in foreign policy that the immediate 
splendour of Oliver's rule dazzled his contemporaries. 
"His greatness at home," wrote Clarendon, "was but a 
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shadow of the glory he had abroad." Englishmen and 
English historians have hardly even yet taken the full 
measure of the stunning impression produced on Europe 
by the power of the Protector. It was the epoch when 
supremacy at sea finally passed from the Dutch to the 
English. It was the beginning of the maritime Empire 
of England. And it was the first vision of a new force 
which/Was destined to exercise so great an influence, 
the increased power of fleets and marine artillery to 
destroy seaports and dominate a seaboard. Hitherto 
fleets had fought with fleets. But Blake taught modern 
Europe that henceforward fleets can control kingdoms. It 
was the sense of this new power, so rapid, so mobile, 
with so long an arm and practically ubiquitous, that 
caused Mazarin and Louis, Spain and Portugal, Pope 
and Princes of Italy, to bow to the summons of Oliver. 
England became a European Power of the first rank, as 
she never had been since the Plantagenets, not even in 
the proudest hours of Wolsey or Elizabeth. From the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean, from Algiers to Teneriffe, 
from Newfoundland to Jamaica, were heard the English 
cannon. And the sense of this new factor in the 
politics of the world produced on the minds of the age 
such an impression as the rise of the German Empire 
with the consolidation of the German military system 
has produced upon our own. All through his rule 
Oliver had laboured to found a vast Protestant League, 
a new Balance of Power. Had he ruled for another 
generation the history of Europe might have had some 
different cast. 

It was not to be. The Protectorate fell in the zenith 
of its power ; and there was silence on the earth for a 

P 
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space. For nearly two years more the Commonwealth 
held together : wholly without a Head, almost without 
a Government. Could it have been prolonged ? Yes. 
Could it have been permanent*? No. The Common- 
wealth and its government might well have lasted for 
the whole life of Oliver. But none, save he, could 
maintain it. And even he could not have made it 
lasting. The movement was essentially premature ; not 
adequately prepared ; from first to last the work of a 
minority, though a minority stronger, nobler, wiser than 
all the rest of the nation. Its dominant spirit, 
Puritanism, was fatally impracticable for constructive 
work as a political and social scheme. This the sublime 
common sense of Oliver forced upon him, step by step 
overpowering the intense devoutness of his faith. And 
ever larger as grew the statesman, less and less was 
Oliver the rigid Puritan, the literal Bible zealot. 

Was then the work of his life a failure 1 Not so : 
for, in some sense, most of the great movements in 
history are for a time premature, and the labours of 
most great statesmen result in consequences that they 
little intend or conceive. How utterly does the history 
of England since 1640 differ from the history of England 
before that date ! 

Could Cromwell have maintained his system, had he 
lived 1 There is no reason to doubt it. No ruler in 
ancient or in modern times has ever surpassed him in 
the qualities of vigilance, caution, and foresight. As a 
statesman he happily rose superior to the chivalrous 
disregard of personal safety which had been fatal to 
Caesar, William the Silent, Henry IV., and Buckingham. 
His almost miraculous insight into his enemies , plots 
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and his sleepless watchfulness of public opinion give 
every ground for thinking that he would have been as 
successful in the future as he had been in the past. 
He may be said to be almost the one politician of the 
first rank continuously attended by uniform success: 
who had never been surprised by an enemy, and on 
whom no opponent had ever inflicted a disaster. The 
one condition of the maintenance of his rule was the 
duration of his life. Had his life been prolonged to the 
age of seventy-five — now almost the normal limit for 
modern statesmen — the Protectorate might have lasted 
for twenty years instead of five. It is perhaps not an 
idle dream that, in some way, it might have handed on a 
peaceful and reformed State to a constitutional Mon- 
archy, without the debasing interlude of the Eestoration. 
In 1674 William of Orange was twenty-four years of age, 
already a great captain and an experienced statesman, 
the hope of the Protestant cause and the bulwark in 
Europe against tyranny. Is it utterly impossible that 
the great Stadtholder might have peacefully succeeded 
the great Protector, under some national alliance, or 
even by the marriage of William with one of the family 
of Cromwell? England might have been spared the 
ignominy and the bloodshed of the restored Stuarts ; the 
long English Eevolution might have been a gradual and 
peaceful evolution from a feudal to an industrial, from a 
mediaeval to a modern polity ; and the great Chief of 
the Commonwealth might have peacefully handed over 
a new and grander England to the great founder of 
our Constitutional Monarchy. 



CHAPTER XII 



HOME POLICY OF THE PROTECTORATE 



The internal policy of the Protector can only be under- 
stood if we regard him as a temporary Dictator set up 
to close an epoch of revolution and war. His rule was 
avowedly provisional and summary; based on expediency, 
necessity, and public peace. Constitutional right it 
could have none : it rested on the sword, as in times 
of revolution and civil war all government must rest. 
Cromwell's nature and genius were those of the practical 
man, dealing with the exigencies of the hour. He made 
no attempt to recast the political organism, or to found 
a bran-new set of institutions. As he said in Parliament, 
Healing and Settling were the crying needs of the time. 
He was the typical opportunist, doing what seemed best 
for the hour with the actual materials at hand. He did 
things quite as arbitrary as any Tudor or any Stuart. 
He did violent things — even odious things. He governed 
at times by sheer military force. But the true tests by 
which he must be judged are these. Was not his task 
essentially different from that of any Tudor, Stuart, or 
legitimate king 3 Was not his task an indispensable 
duty 1 Did he erect military government into a system, 
or carry arbitrary action beyond the immediate necessity 1 
Was his government as a whole, given its revolutionary 
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origin and its military basis, that of the self-seeking 
military tyrants These questions each of us must 
answer according to his general view of this momentous 
epoch. 

The first duty of the Protector was to keep order. 
He was the constable set to keep the peace in the parish. 
In a country torn by rebellion and war for fourteen 
years and on the verge of social dissolution, external 
order was the first pressing need. No English govern- 
ment had ever kept it better — not even that of Henry 
VIII. or Elizabeth at their best. Neither Wolsey, nor 
Thomas Cromwell, nor Burleigh, nor Walsingham, nor 
Salisbury, were more vigilant, better served with 
information, or more skilful in using it, than were Oliver 
and Thurloe. During the Commonwealth there was, we 
may say, one continuous plot to assassinate the Protector 
and to restore the Stuarts, starting with the infamous 
proclamation of Charles to reward Oliver's assassin. 
In these attempts Anabaptists, Fifth -Monarchy men, 
Republicans, Catholics, and Royalists were constantly 
conspiring. Each and all were easily and quietly 
crushed. Nor were they crushed with wholesale blood- 
shed. Some eight or ten distinct conspiracies are 
recorded, the authors of which were arrested upon clear 
evidence of designs to kill the Protector or to destroy 
his government. Many scores of conspirators were 
arrested. Four only were executed : Gerard, Vowel, 
Sir H. Slingsby, and Dr. Hewit. One plot only broke 
into an insurrection. In that, Penruddock and Grove, 
taken in arms, were beheaded; several other actual 
insurgents were hanged; many more transported to 
Barbadoes. 
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Penruddock's insurrection led to the very severe 
policy against the Eoyalists, by which they were amerced 
in the tenth of their fortunes. It was a crushing measure, 
but it can hardly be called vindictive or wanton. The 
system of Major-Generals by which it was carried out 
was an anticipation of the modern method of government 
by Prefects and Military Governors of provinces. Oliver 
called it his "little poor invention," and it was un- 
doubtedly an engine of terrible power. It was in the 
highest degree arbitrary and without a shadow of legal 
right. It was, in fact, the military occupation of a country 
after insurrection, declared, as we now say, to be in a 
state of siege — a condition with which in modern Europe 
we are but too familiar, and one which no government 
can absolutely renounce. It was a war measure, to be 
justified only, if at all, by the exigencies of war. It 
lasted in vigour somewhat more than a year, and was a 
terror to the Eoyalists, but not to the public. Having 
served its turn, it was dropped, partly in consequence 
of the odium it caused, partly because it served as an 
expedient to undermine the Protector's authority. 

Most of the eighty-two Ordinances passed by the 
Protector and his Council were subsequently confirmed 
by Parliament. They consisted of measures to continue 
Taxes and Excise, for reorganising the Church, reforming 
the law, for union of Scotland with England, for con- 
solidating the Treasury, for the reform of colleges, 
schools, and charitable foundations, and for the suppres- 
sion of cock-fighting, duelling, etc. etc. On the whole, 
this body of dictatorial legislation, abnormal in form as 
it is, in substance was a real, wise, and moderate set of 
reforms. 
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Taxation was throughout the great difficulty of the 
Protectorate, owing entirely to this : that Parliament so 
long occupied itself with checkmating or upsetting the 
Protectorate itself. This drove Oliver to measures 
which in point of constitutional law are quite as illegal 
as any device of James or Charles. And when he 
proceeded to procure the conviction of Cony, and actually 
sent to the Tower three eminent lawyers who claimed 
in his defence the ancient law of the land, it is open to 
any one to argue that this was as arbitrary as anything 
in the case of ship-money or the Impositions. The 
question for us is this : Was his arbitrary government in 
spirit and effect the same as that of Charles or James 1 
As a matter of constitutional law the Protectorate as a 
whole is out of court altogether. Its sole plea is necessity. 
And though necessity is for the most part, as we know, 
the tyrant's plea, it is also at times the plea of the wise 
and just man in a great crisis. 

If this arbitrary government had settled into a system, 
if it did not prepare for a return to a legal government 
by consent, Oliver stands condemned as a tyrant and 
not a Protector. It is possible that the situation was 
itself inherently impracticable, and the difficulties it 
presented may have been insuperable. But such as they 
were, each year of Oliver's short rule showed them as 
diminishing, and his power to control them as growing. 
The ancient organisation of England, political, judicial, 
administrative, ecclesiastical, and social — law, police, 
taxation, education, and government — had rested since 
the Conquest upon a king, a territorial Church, 
and a privileged territorial aristocracy. First the 
Church, and then the aristocracy, had broken away 
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from the revolutionary movement and rallied round 
the king. Oliver found "both fanatically hostile to 
Commonwealth and to himself. And he had to found 
order — parliamentary, judicial, administrative, and ecclesi- 
astical — in a society where the old ministers of such 
order were bent on producing disorder. A permanent 
settlement was beyond the reach of human genius. 
Such temporary settlement as was possible Oliver made. 

Apart from its dictatorial character, the Protector's 
government was efficient, just, moderate, and wise. 
Opposed as he was by lawyers, he made some of the 
best judges England ever had. Justice and law opened 
a new era. The services were raised to their highest 
efficiency. Trade and commerce revived under his 
fostering care. Education was reorganised ; the Univer- 
sities reformed; Durham founded. It is an opponent 
who says: "All England over, these were Halcyon 
days." Men of learning of all opinions were encouraged 
and befriended. " If there was a man in England/' says 
Neal, "who excelled in any faculty or science, the 
Protector would find him out, and reward him according 
to his merit." It was the Protector's brother-in-law, 
Warden of Wadham College, who there gathered together 
the group which ultimately founded the Royal Society. 

Noble were the efforts of the Protector to impress 
his own spirit of toleration on the intolerance of his 
age; and stoutly he contended with Parliaments and 
Council for Quakers, Jews, Anabaptists, Socinians, and 
even crazy blasphemers. He effectively protected the 
Quakers; he admitted the Jews after an expulsion of 
three centuries; and he satisfied Mazarin that he had 
given to Catholics all the protection that he dared. In 
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his bearing towards his personal opponents, he was a 
model of magnanimity and self-control. Inexorable 
where public duty required punishment, neither desertion, 
treachery, obloquy, nor ingratitude ever could stir him 
to vindictive measures. 

It is the high distinction of Oliver's Court that for 
once it exacted morality and purity from men as much 
as from women. He long refused his daughter's hand 
to the heir of the Earl of Warwick, because he was told 
the young man was given to play and other vices. The 
state kept by the Protector, though modest and serious, 
was neither gloomy nor uncouth. Oliver loved music, 
encouraged musicians, and held weekly concerts. He 
loved society; and was frank, humorous, and genial 
with his intimates ; affable with dependants and strangers; 
stately and impressive on occasions of state. It is 
remembered to his honour that he preserved to our 
country the cartoons of Eaffaelle, and the "Triumph" 
of Mantegna, together with some royal palaces and 
parks ; that he collected a fine library ; that he sought 
out and gathered round him many men of genius and 
learning. He was generous of his personal fortune, and 
made no use of power to extend it. He showed no 
disposition to nepotism; was exceedingly slow to 
advance his own sons ; did nothing to promote the 
private interest of his own family. About his whole 
career there was no stain of personal interest. He 
made no serious attempt to found a dynasty. He made 
no definite nomination even of a successor. After his 
death, he knew too well, nothing which he could do 
would save the Cause. He accepted the inevitable— and 
he did nothing. 



CHAPTER XIII 



FOREIGN POLICY OF THE PROTECTORATE 

Cromwell's foreign policy had one consistent aim : to 
form a great Protestant Alliance, and to place England 
at its head. It was a policy not of War, but of 
Defence ; though peace was to be secured by the 
assertion of armed might on land and on sea. As a 
means to this end, it involved the destruction of the 
mercantile monopoly, first of the Dutch in Europe, and 
then of Spain in the west. In result, it placed England 
by one bound at the head of the powers of Europe ; it 
laid the foundations of the naval supremacy of England, 
and also of her transmarine Empire ; could it have been 
maintained unbroken down to the age of William III., 
it would have changed the whole history of Europe, and 
the latter half of the reign of Louis XIV. would have 
told a very different tale. Coming after the wars of 
religion, and before the dynastic wars and the com- 
mercial wars of the next hundred years, Cromwell's 
foreign policy was founded in part on religion, in part 
on trade. It was in no sense a policy of dynasty or of 
conquest. Had it been continued, it might have done 
much to prevent wars of dynasty and conquest. When 
the Commonwealth opened on the death of Charles I., 
England had sunk, both in credit and in power, to one 
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of the lowest points known to her history. At the 
death of the Protector, she held a rank in the eyes of 
Europe such as she had never reached since the days of 
the Plantagenets, such as she has never reached since, but 
in the time of Marlborough, Nelson, and Wellington. 

The war which finally wrenched from the Dutch the 
supremacy at sea was the work of the Commonwealth. 
In this Cromwell shared, but his part was not so great 
as that of Vane or Blake. But it was his privilege to 
tell his first Parliament, as Protector, that he had 
already made four honourable treaties of Peace. Within 
four months he made peace with Holland, with Sweden, 
with Denmark, with Portugal; and was negotiating 
peace with France. " Peace is desirable with all men," 
he said, " so far as it may be had with conscience and 
honour ! " " There is not a nation in Europe but is very 
willing to ask a good understanding with you." It was 
a proud saying, — and it was true. 

Though he long made some politic hesitations, it is 
plain that, from the first, he honestly designed an 
alliance with France and not with Spain. And in this 
he was right, not only from the point of view of his 
time, but on a just estimate of the state of Europe. 
The safety of the Protestant cause was by no means yet 
secured ; Spain, and not France, was then the head of the 
Catholic and retrograde forces ; and the free commerce 
of the ocean was impossible whilst the exclusive pre- 
tensions of Spain existed. When Blake's guns destroyed 
fleet after fleet of Spain, when Penn and Venables 
conquered Jamaica, when Lockhart's red-coats swept 
away Don John's veterans, Cromwell was true to his idea 
of a great Protestant alliance, with England at its head. 
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All through his rule he laboured to unite the non- 
Catholic states — Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Branden- 
burg, and the other North German duchies, Switzerland, 
even Eussia — " All the interests of the Protestants," he 
said, "are the same as yours" — regarding himself as 
the heir to the policy of Henry IV., of Elizabeth, of 
Gustavus Adolphus ; preparing that of our own William 
of Orange. This policy reached its highest point in the 
magnificent burst of pity and indignation with which he 
championed the Yaudois against extermination : one of 
the noblest memories of England. It is seldom that in 
the history of a country national pride and moral 
elevation surround the same deed. It is seldom that 
the foremost statesman of an age joins to himself the 
foremost poet of his time in expressing in one voice the 
religion, the sympathy, the power, the generosity of a 
great nation. "Avenge, Lord, Thy slaughtered 
Saints," wrote Oliver's secretary in verse. " Pulcherrimi 
fadi laus atque gloria Ulibata atgue Integra tua erit" he 
wrote in his Latin despatch from Oliver to Louis XIV. 
The sentence might serve for the Protector's epitaph. 

The settlement of Scotland and its union with 
\England was in every point of view one of the most 
complete of the Protector's works. Peace, order, justice, 
reform, prosperity, attended it in unbroken success. It 
is a Scotchman, and an opponent of Oliver, who has 
recorded, "We always reckon those eight years of the 
usurpation a time of great peace and prosperity." Far 
otherwise was it with Ireland. The conquest, begun 
by Oliver with ruthless cruelty, was completed by 
Ireton, Ludlow, and his other generals, with unflinching 
savagery. Famine, massacre, spoliation, transportation, 
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persecution, and private murder, exterminated the Irish 
landowners in the larger part of the island. Wholesale 
dispossessions, proscriptions, and transplantation, trans- 
ferred the bulk of the soil to Protestant adventurers. 
At length Ireland had peace ; but it was the peace made 
by the destroyer, as of the Eoman it was said, " They 
make a wilderness and call it peace." " No such doom/' 
writes the historian of the English People, "had ever 
fallen on a nation in modern times as fell upon Ireland 
in its new settlement." And it was essentially the work 
of Oliver. For ten years, from 1649 to 1659, Ireland 
had no other rulers but Oliver, his two sons-in-law, his 
own son. In Scotland, religion, institutions, law, land, 
habits, and national sentiment were scrupulously re- 
spected. In Ireland, the religion, institutions, law, 
land, habits, and national sentiment of the Irish were 
trampled under the heel of the conqueror. Such is the 
dark side of Puritanism and of English ambition. 

The same taint in a measure hangs over the war 
policy of Oliver in Europe, if we judge it by the standard 
of social morality and our modern desire for peace. In 
that age, and with such a creed, it would be asking too 
much to require such a standard of Puritans. Admit- 
ting its arrogant assertion of right and godliness, it was 
an unbroken and dazzling triumph. The history of 
England offers no such picture to national pride as 
when the kings and rulers of Europe courted, belauded, 
fawned on the farmer of Huntingdon. The record of 
English arms has no more brilliant page than that of 
Blake at Teneriffe, of Lockhart at Dunkirk and Morgan 
at Ypres, when the Ironsides stormed unbreached forts 
and annihilated Spanish battalions, to the amazement of 
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Turenne, Cond6, and Don John. Never has a ruler of 
England been formally addressed by kings in such 
Oriental terms as "the most invincible of sovereigns," 
"the greatest and happiest of princes." "It was hard 
to. discover," wrote Clarendon, "which feared him most, 
France, Spain, or the Low Countries ; " " There is nothing 
he could have demanded that either of them would 
have denied him." But, as in his own age, so perhaps 
still, the memory of Cromwell has impressed itself on the 
imagination of foreigners more deeply than on that of 
his countrymen. It is an eminent statesman and a great 
historian of another country who has written : "He is, 
perhaps, the only example which history affords of one 
man having governed the most opposite events, and 
proved sufficient for the most various destinies." It is 
a philosopher of another country who has said : "Cromwell, 
with his lofty character, is the most enlightened statesman 
who ever adorned the Protestant world." 



CHAPTEE XIV 



THE LAST DAYS: SICKNESS AND DEATH 

A.D. 1658. 2ETAT. 59 

Never had the fortunes of the Cause stood firmer than 
in July 1658, — had but Oliver been destined to live out 
his threescore years and ten. At home rebellion and 
plots had been once more utterly- stamped out; abroad 
the capture of Dunkirk had raised the glory of England 
to its highest point ; a new Parliament was preparing, it 
was hoped with happier prospects. But the wings of the 
Angel of Death already were hoveling over the house of 
Oliver. 

His youngest daughter Frances, a bride of three 
months, was made a widow in February, by the death of 
young Rich, grandson and heir to the Earl of Warwick. 
The old Earl, the staunchest friend of the Protector 
amongst the peers, followed his grandson in April. 
Next, in July, the Protector's favourite daughter, 
Elizabeth Claypole, lay dying at Hampton Court. She 
too had recently lost her youngest boy, Oliver. Now 
she was in great extremity of bodily pain, with frequent 
and violent convulsion fits. Through nearly all July 
the broken-hearted father hung over her bedside, unable 
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to attend to any public business whatever. On 6th of 
August she was dead. 

Oliver himself had sickened during her last days; 
and, though he came to London on the 10th, when she 
was buried in Henry VII. 's chapel, he returned to 
Hampton Court very ill. That day, it seems, in his 
bedchamber, he called for his Bible, and desired a godly 
person to read to him Philippians iv. 11, 12, 13; and 
repeating again and again the words : "lean do all things 
through Christ that strengtheneth me" he said thus to 
himself, " He that was Paul's Christ is my Christ too ! " 
For some days longer he continued to transact business, 
and even took the air. There George Fox saw him for 
the last time. "As he rode at the head of his life- 
guard, I saw and felt a waft of death go forth against 
him ; and, when I came to him, he looked like a dead 
man." 

The next day he was very ill with ague, which 
became " a bastard tertian," hot and cold shivering fits 
recurring at intervals. Between the attacks he did 
some business, and was able to be carried in a coach to 
Whitehall on the 24th. But " his time was come, and 
neither prayers nor tears could prevail with God to 
lengthen out his life." He saw Fairfax for the last 
time, and steadily refused his petition for the release of 
Fairfax's son-in-law, Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. He 
still in the intervals of the fever fits gave some orders, 
mitigated Buckingham's captivity, and made some 
appointments. But the ague became a " double tertian," 
fits recurring within the same day. " Truly the hot fit 
hath been very long and terrible," wrote Thurloe, 
"insomuch that the doctors fear he will scarce get 
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through it." The family were all around him, except 
Henry, who was in Ireland. Hope was now given up ; 
consternation fell on the household and the whole 
Puritan party ; all through Sunday the churches 
resounded with prayers. 

His faithful attendant has preserved a record of his last 
hours. These are some of his last words — but we must 
remember that, in such a malady, coherence is out of the 
question, even if deathbed speeches are ever exactly 
recorded. He spoke continually of the Covenants ; the 
preachers, chaplains, and many others being constantly 
about him, or in the room adjoining. When his 
children and wife stood weeping round him, he said : 
"Love not this world. I say unto you, it is not good 
that you should love this world ! " He prayed : " Lord, 
Thou knowest, if I do desire to live, it is to show forth 
Thy praise and declare Thy works!" Once he was 
heard saying, " It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands 
of the Living God." Again : " I think I am the 
poorest wretch that lives ; but I love God ; or rather, am 
beloved of God." 

On Monday, 30th August, there raged a terrific 
storm, unroofing houses, uprooting trees, dealing 
desolation at sea. Superstition, party malice, made the 
most of this historic storm. The dying man was now 
conscious only partially and at intervals. They urged 
him to name his successor. The sealed paper with 
Kichard's name in it could not be found. Was it 
Kichard 1 ? No man now knows. Twice the sinking 
ruler is believed to have given some indistinct assent. 
These are the words which passed current as his last 
Prayer : — 

Q 
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" Lord, though I am a miserable and wretched creature, I 
am in covenant with Thee through grace. And I may, I 
will, come to Thee, for Thy people. Thou hadst made me, 
though very unworthy, a mean instrument to do them some 
good, and Thee service ; and many of them have set too high 
a value upon me, though others wish and would be glad of 
my death ; Lord, however Thou do dispose of me, continue 
and go on to do good for them. Give them consistency of 
judgment, one heart and mutual love ; and go on to deliver 
them, and with the work of reformation ; and make the 
Name of Christ glorious in the world. Teach those who look 
too much on Thy instruments, to depend more upon Thyself. 
Pardon such as desire to trample upon the dust of a poor 
worm, for they are Thy people too. And pardon the folly 
of this short Prayer : — even for Jesus Christ's sake. And 
give us a good night, if it be Thy pleasure. Amen." 

These sentences are not given as the precise words he 
uttered, and, like all last prayers, they are manifestly 
arranged. Yet some such words he probably repeated 
after Dr. Owen, or Dr. Goodwin, at his side. They 
certainly present to us the spirit of his last thoughts. 

For two or three days more, life still nickered ; and 
we have a few broken sentences recorded, it seems quite 
literally, by his faithful attendant : — 

" Truly God is good ; indeed He is ; He will not " Then 

his speech failed him, but as I apprehended, it was, " He will 
not leave me." This saying " God is good," he frequently 
used all along ; and would speak it with much cheerfulness, 
and fervour of spirit, in the midst of his pains. Again he 
said : " I would be willing to live to be further serviceable 
to God and His People ; but my work is done. Yet God 
will be with His People." 

He was very restless most part of the night, speaking often 
to himself. And there being something to drink offered him, 
he was desired to take the same, and endeavour to sleep. 
Unto which he answered : " It is not my design to drink or 
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sleep ; but my design is, to make what haste I can to be 
gone." 

Towards morning he used some expressions of con- 
solation and peace, and some of deep humility and self- 
abasement. The day that dawned was his day of 
triumph, the 3d of September, the day of Dunbar and 
of Worcester. He was then speechless, and remained all 
day in a stupor; prayer, consternation, and grief, all 
around him. Between three and four in the afternoon 
the watchers by his bedside heard a deep sigh. Oliver 
was dead. 



Appendix D 

The vast issues which hung on the Protector's life and 
the unsolved question if he named a successor give more than 
usual interest to the character of his last illness. My friend, 
Dr. W. Howship Dickinson, of St. George's Hospital, has been 
so kind as to examine the recorded facts, and to send me a 
brief report. His opinion is, and Sir George Paget, Eegius 
Professor of Physic at Cambridge, agrees, that Oliver died 
essentially of ague, or some form of malarial fever, without 
any advanced organic disease such as would cause death ; but 
of ague coming upon a man weakened by toil, anxiety, and 
gout. It is probable that, if Peruvian Bark, which was 
then more or less in use in England, had been administered 
in time, the Protector's life might have been extended. But 
there is reason to think that this remedy, about the time of 
Oliver's last illness, had fallen into temporary disrepute, in 
consequence of a death believed to have been caused by it. 
It might have subdued the ague ; and there is no evidence of 
any other sufficient cause of death. In such a malady it is 
unlikely that, after 31st of August, any prolonged mental effort 
could have been made. One of his physicians told Sir P. 
Warwick that the Protector was " never in any such condi- 
tion as distinctly to know what he did." And Dr. Bates 
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declares that, when he is supposed to have nominated 
Richard, he was " in a drowsy fit." 

His funeral was the most magnificent ever known in 
England. It was exactly imitated from that of Philip II., 
who had died on the same day, sixty years before, and is 
said to have cost in our values £l 50,000. The legends 
which have gathered round the remains of Oliver are almost 
as strange as those which are told of Alexander, Charlemagne, 
or Barbarossa. The ordinary histories record that the 
Protector's body was embalmed, buried in Henry VIL's 
chapel, disinterred at the Restoration, hung at Tyburn, 
decapitated, and the head set up over the gate of Westminster 
Halt It has been continually asserted (1) that his body was 
never buried in Westminster Abbey at all* (2) that it was 
buried on the field of Naseby ; (3) that it was secretly sunk 
in the Thames ; (4) that when disinterred at the Restoration, 
it was recovered by the family ; (5) that, after hanging at 
Tyburn, it was buried near the foundations of No. 1 
Connaught Place ; (6) that it was obtained by Lady 
Fauconberg, and walled up in masonry at Newburgh in 
Yorkshire, which is still in the possession of Sir G. Womb- 
well, who inherits it from the Fauconberg family. The 
truth it is now perhaps impossible to recover. The whole 
funeral ceremony was avowedly performed with an " effigy." 
The more probable account would be, that the body was 
really buried in the Abbey, and was disinterred at the 
Restoration, and the head was actually exposed for many 
years over Westminster Hall. It is far from improbable 
that Lord Fauconberg had influence enough to secure the 
remains, and privately immured them in the walls of the 
mansion, where so many relics of Oliver remain. 

If this be so, the quickened conscience of the nation 
might yet reverse a deed which dishonours our Monarchy 
and stains our annals ; and the bones of the greatest ruler 
this country ever had might again be laid to rest beside the 
heroes and statesmen of England. 
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  his  cause 

^  Besides  Cromwell  it  embraced  Essex,  Manchester,  Warwick,  Northumber¬ 
land,  the  two  Vanes,  Sir  W.  Waller,  St  John,  and  Haselrig,  and,  as  Scottish 
members,  Loudoun,  Maitland,  Barclay  and  Johnston  of  Wariston. 
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1644  and  was  resolved  that  that  cause  should  prevail  m  the 
field,  who  dismissed  contemptuously  all  hali-measui  es 
and  faint-hearted  overtures  for  peace,  and  who  turned 
his  eyes  fearlessly  to  instant  needs.  He  was  welding 
gentility  and  rusticity,  ruffianism  and  fanaticism  into 
a  novel  and  most  formidable  army.  More,  he  was 
devising  a  new  art  of  war.  Old  soldiers  of  the  toieign 
campaigns,  conning  the  news  of  Gainsboroiigh  and 
Winceby,  saw  the  methods  of  Gustavus  carried  to  a 
new  pitch  of  speed  and  subtlety — witness  that  retreat 
by  detachments  which  had  baffled  all  Newcastle  s  army. 
Here  was  something  worlds  removed  from  the  iilodding 
mediocrity  of  WaUer  and  Fairfax— that  tomb  of  genius 
possessed  at  the  moment  only  by  Rupert,  and  by  anotlier 
whose  fame  was  still  to  make,  the  young  Moiil,r<ise  who 
in  a  month  or  two  was  to  set  out  from  Oxford  to  re¬ 
conquer  Scotland. 


Chaptee  IV 

MARSTON  MOOR 
(1644) 


Ho  stop|i’(l  llio  fliers  ; 

And  by  his  iviro  oxa,inplo  made  the  coward 
Torn  terror  into  sport ;  as  woods  before 
A  vessel  nndor  sail,  so  mien  obey’d 
And  foil  btdow  his  stern. 

Goriolanus, 


At  the  opening  of  the  year  1644  the  first  enthusiasm  1644 
of  royalism  was  ebbing,  and  the  formidable  fighting 
spirit  which  comes  from  desperation  was  not  yet  born. 

The  king’s  strategic  plan  had  made  little  progress. 
Hopton’s  victories  had  led  nowhere,  Hull  and  Gloucester 
were  still  in  the  parliament’s  hands,  and  the  troops  from 
Ireland  were  at  the  best  half-hearted,  and,  having 
hitherto  been  fighting  catholics,  irot  greatly  inclined  to 
do  battle  with  fellow  protestants.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  there  were  various  small  royalist  defeats,  and  it 
was  an  ominous  fact  that  so  many  of  the  prisoners  were 
ready  to  take  the  Covenant  and  enter  the  parliament’s 
service,  including  a  certain  George  Monk,  who,  after  the 
second  fight  at  Nantwich  on  January  25,  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  the  side  which  he  was  one  day  to  dominate. 
Meantime  there  was  creeping  slowly  from  the  north  the 
shadow  of  Leven  and  his  Scots.  ,  i.  j 

But  if  the  situation  seemed  gloomy  to  Charles  s  head¬ 
quarters  at  Oxford,  it  seemed  little  more  cheerful  to 
Oliver.  His  command  was  now  in  a  better  position  as 
to  regular  supplies  of  money,  but  there  was  no  sign  that 
the  parliament  generals  meant  to  make  good  use  of  it, 
Newark  was  still  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  eastern  shires, 
and  at  Sleaford  three  of  his  best  troops  had  been  beaten 
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up  in  their  quarters  by  a  sally  ol  its 
given  isolated  tasks  which  he  perlormed  efhcienlly,  like 
the  sack  of  Hilsden  house  in  Buckmgliamslure  in  Maich, 
his  raid  on  Banbury,  and  his  driving  oil  cattle  from 
under  the  very  walls  of  Oxford.  But  the  settlement  of 
the  major  issue  was  as  remote  as  evei-.  Whexj  Newark 
seemed  likely  to  fall  to  Meldrum,  Rupert  had  made  a 
brilhant  dash  from  Shrewsbury  and  conipelhul  Meldrum  s 
ignominious  capitulation.  Moreover  Maiichestei,  who 
had  hitherto  listened  to  him,  was  now  paying  more 
heed  to  Crawford,  his  major-general  ol  tool,  whose 
sympathies  lay  with  the  presbyterian  moderates  and 
Ao  seemed  to  Oliver  to  have  but  meagre  military 
talents.  Newcastle,  it  was  true,  had  bail  his  J augs  d'  iiwn, 
having  been  pushed  into  York  by  Ihiu'fax  luul  Leven, 
and  there  was  no  danger  of  his  moving  south  of  i  reuL 
But  at  this  rate  the  war  might  last  till  doomsday,  and 
Oliver  knew  how  slender  a  hold  he  aiul  Ins  like  liad 
upon  the  affection  of  the  iicople  at  large.  A  field  viel.ory, 
a  crushing  field  victory,  was  tlie  one  thing  lU'edlul. 

Presently  it  appeared  that  Essex  had  a  plan.  Newcastle 
was  to  be  left  to  Fairfax  and  the  Scots,  and  he  and 
Manchester  were  to  combine  their  armies  in  a  general 
assault  upon  the  king  from  a  base  at  Aylesbury,  while 
Waller  should  deal  with  Hopton  in  the  west,  and  Brereton 
with  Byron  in  Cheshire.  On  March  29  Waller  had  a 
success  at  Clieriton  in  Hampshire,  which  put  Hopton  on 
the  defensive  and  checked  any  hope  of  his  advance  into 
Surrey  and  Kent.  But  he  could  not  follow  it  up, 
since  his  trained  bands  went  home,  and  meantime 
Prince  Maurice  was  besieging  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorset— 
the  defender  of  which  was  one  Robert  Blake,  soon  to  be 
a  famous  name — and  Lincoln  fell  again  into  the  royalists 
hands.  At  a  council  held  in  Oxford  in  April  it  had  been 
decided  that  Rupert  must  go  north  to  relieve  Newcastle, 
while  the  king’s  army  under  Lord  Brentford  (who  was 
formerly  Lord  Forth)  should  cover  the  road  to  the  w^t 
and  keep  Essex  and  Manchester  busy.  Accordingly  the 
Oxford  zone  was  narrowed  by  the  evacuation  of  Reading 
and  Abingdon. 
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At  the  end  of  May  came  Essex’s  first  attempt  on  1644 
Oxford.  On  the  29th  lie  was  at  Islip  on  the  north,  while 
Waller  operated  on  the  Berkshire  side.  The  attack 
was  feebly  pushed,  but  the  king  could  not  afford  to 
be  invested  and  starved  out,  so  he  altered  his  plans, 
and  resolved  to  leave  only  a  small  force  in  Oxford, 
and  to  keep  his  main  army  free,  like  Rupert’s,  for  field 
operations.  On  June  3  he  slipped  out  between  Essex  and 
Waller,  and  in  two  days  was  in  Worcestershire.^  He  was 
followed  by  the  parliament  generals,  and  Essex  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  worst  blunder  of  his  career.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  his  first  duty  was  to  relieve  Lyme,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  he 
went  south  with  his  army,  leaving  to  Waller  the  task  of 
pursuing  Charles.  The  king  easily  outraced  Waller,  but 
Brentford  was  not  Rupert,  and  Cropredy  bridge,  which 
might  have  been  a  decisive  royalist  victory,  was  so 
bungled  as  to  be  an  inconclusive  skirmish.  Yet  Waller 
was  in  grave  danger,  and  if  Waller  failed  London  lay 
open,  while  Essex  was  marching  westward  to  disaster. 

The  only  hope  for  parliament  lay  in  the  north. 

Manchester  had  bestirred  himself  and  on  May  6  he 
recaptured  Lincoln.  Oliver  had  some  fighting  with 
Goring’s  men  from  Newark,  but  the  campaigning  in  that 
area  was  for  the  moment  at  an  end.  It  had  become  clear 
that  Rupert  meant  to  relieve  Newcastle  in  York,  and  that 
all  of  Manchester’s  horse  and  foot  would  be  wanted  north 
of  Trent.  Oliver,  who  had  been  joined  by  David  Leslie 
with  a  detachment  of  Scottish  horse,  was  the  first  to 
move,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  his  cavalry  screen  was 
in  the  Doncaster  district,  with  Manchester  slowly  ad¬ 
vancing  behind  it.  York  was  reached  by  the  foot  on 
June  3,  when  Oliver  had  his  horse  in  line  from  Wakefield 
to  Knaresborough,  between  the  Calder  and  the  Nidd, 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  enemy  from  the  west. 

He  had  some  weeks  to  wait,  for  Rupert  had  much  to 
do  in  Lancashire.  He  reheved  Lathom  house,  which 
Lady  Derby  had  gallantly  defended,  plundered  Stock- 

^  See  Vaiighan-Thomas,  Night  March  of  Charles  1  (1853),  for  the  details  of 
this  brilliant  little  enterprise. 
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1644  port,  and  stormed  Bolton  and  Liverpool.  'Flien  news 
from  York,  wliei’e  Newcastle  was  in  grave  peril,  hurried 
him  across  the  Pennines.  A  letter  from  Charles,  written 
before  leavmg  Worcestershire,  gave  ambiguous  orders, 
but  Rupert  interpreted  them  as  instructions,  if  he  felt 
himself  strong  enough,  to  relieve  York  and  fight  the 
parliament  armies.  “  Before  God  !  ”  was  Colepeper’s 
comment,  when  Charles  gave  him  the  letter  to  read, 
“  you  are  undone,  for  upon  this  pei'emptory  order  he 
will  fight  whatever  comes  on’t.”  On  the  28th  he  was  in 
touch  with  Oliver’s  outposts,  and  on  the  30th  he  was 
at  Knaresborough,  sixteen  miles  from  Yorlc.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  generals,  fearful  of  being  tnipped  belwt'en  him 
and  the  York  garrison,  drew  off  their  fortfc's  on  tlie 
morning  of  July  1st  to  Marston  Moor  on  the  road  to 
Knaresborough.  But  Rupert  was  never  prone  to  do 
what  his  opponents  expected.  He  turned  to  his  left, 
crossed  the  Ure  and  the  Swale,  came  down  the  east  bank 
of  the  Ouse,  seized  the  bridge  at  Poppleton,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  rode  into  York.  There  was  con¬ 
sternation  in  the  parliament  camp.  It  was  feared  that 
he  would  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  south,  and  their 
hope  of  support  from  Denbigh  and  Meldrum.  So  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  they  decided  to  anticipate  him  by 
falling  back  on  Tadcaster. 

Rupert  himself  was  determined  to  force  a  battle, 
though  Newcastle  would  have  preferred  to  wait  for 
Clavering  and  his  reinforcements  from  the  north,  for  he 
realized  that  the  royalist  strength  was  but  little  more 
than  half  the  enemy’s.  But  Rupert  as  usual  had  his 
way.  During  the  night  of  the  lat  and  on  tlie  morning 
of  the  2nd  his  army  was  busy  crossing  the  bridge  of 
boats  at  Poppleton.  By  9  a.m.  his  advanced  horse  was 
on  the  moor  at  Long  Marston  which  the  parliament 
armies  had  just  quitted,  and  in  sight  of  the  parliament 
rearguard  of  horse  on  the  low  slopes  to  the  south.  Urgent 
messages  were  sent  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  which  did 
not  reach  Leven  till  he  was  almost  at  Tadcaster.  The 
parliament  forces  turned  back,  and  by  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  were  marshalled  in  the  wet  rye  looking 
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down  upon  Rupert's  army  on  Marston  Moor.  Since  the  1644 
Wars  of  the  Roses  no  armies  of  such  size  had  fronted 
each  other  on  English  soil. 

Marston  Moor  lay  seven  miles  west  of  York  city 
between  the  roads  to  Boroughbridge  and  Wetherby.  In 
length  it  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  much  overgrown 
in  its  western  parts  with  furze  and  broom,  and  sloping 
gently  northward  to  Wilstrop  wood,  a  point  some  fifty 
feet  above  the  sea.  Along  its  southern  rim  lay  a  ditch 
with  a  hedge  on  the  far  side,  boggy  and  difficult  at  the 
centre  and  western  ends,  but  in  the  middle  largely  filled 
up.  South  of  the  ditch  the  ground  rose  to  what  in  those 
parts  was  a  considerable  hill,  reaching  a  height  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  at  the  tree  clump  a  mile  to  the 
south.  All  this  slope  was  under  cultivation,  fields  of 
rye  and  wheat,  without  any  separating  walls  or  hedges. 

At  each  end  of  the  slope  lay  a  village,  the  hamlet  of 
Tockwith  on  the  west,  and  the  more  considerable 
straggling  village  of  Long  Marston  on  the  east.  A  few 
other  features  must  be  noted.  At  the  Tockwith  end  of 
the  ditch  there  was  a  piece  of  marshland  with  a  rabbit- 
warren  to  the  south  of  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  Moor 
itself,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ditch,  was  a  cattlefold, 
known  as  White  Syke  Close.  At  the  Long  Marston  end 
a  lane  called  Moor  Lane  crossed  the  ditch  at  right  angles ; 
here  the  furze  was  very  thick,  and  the  ground  was  made 
more  difficult  by  being  seamed  by  many  runnels.  At 
five  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  July  2  the  parhament 
army  lay  along  the  slope  south  of  the  ditch,  while 
Rupert  had  marshalled  his  forces  north  of  it  on  the  open 
moor. 

The  parliament  front,  since  it  contained  far  the  larger 
number  of  men,  slightly  overlapped  that  of  its  opponents. 

Its  strength  was  close  on  27,000,  some  20,000  infantry 
and  the  rest  cavalry.  Of  this  force  Leven’s  Scots  formed 
the  largest  contingent ;  they  had  no  longer  the  strength 
with  which  they  crossed  the  Tweed  in  January,  mainly 
owing  to  the  privations  of  that  inclement  spring ;  but 
they  still  mustered  about  12,000  foot,  and  2000  horse. 
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1644  Manchester  had  some  5000  foot,  and  3000  horse  ;  Lord 
Fairfax  had  3000  of  the  first,  and  2000  of  the  second. 
The  royalist  army  at  the  most  did  not  exceed  18,000. 
Rupert  had  brought  8000  with  him  into  Lancashire,- 
where  his  strength  had  been  increased  by  local  levies ; 
Goring  had  joined  him  with  5000,  and  Newcastle 
added  some  3000  more.  We  may  give  him  a  maximum 
of  11,000  foot,  and  7000  horse.^ 

Rupert  drew  up  his  men  in  an  odd  position  for  a 
great  cavalry  commander.  He  placed  them  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  ditch — “  their  foot  were  close  to  our  noses,” 
wrote  Oliver’s  scoutmaster.  He  had  of  course  his 
“forlorn  hope.”  in  the  ditch  itself,  but  why  did  lie 
adopt  for  much  of  his  army  a  plan  which  put  him  at  a 
disadvantage  with  the  enemy’s  superior  artillery,  and 
would  cramp  his  movements  in  a  cavalry  (diarge.  Lord 
Eythin,  Newcastle’s  second-in-command,  was  severely 
critical,  and  Rupert’s  reply  showed  that  lie  meant  to 
draw  further  back,  if  the  battle  were  deferred  to  tlie 
following  morning.  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  he 
expected  an  immediate  attack  in  the  afternoon  by  only 
a  portion  of  the  parliament  force,  the  cavalry,  and  that 
his  position  was  meant  to  be  defensive ;  he  wished  the 
enemy  to  break  his  teeth  on  his  resistance,  liefore  he 
used  his  splendid  horse  in  the  counter-attack.  He  had 
learned  much  since  Edgehill,  and  it  is  clear  that  lie  had 
given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  ordering  of  a  battle 
on  which  hung  the  fortunes  of  his  cause. 

He  followed  the  customary  plan  of  infantry  in  the 
centre  and  cavalry  on  the  flanks.  His  right  wing  was  in 
two  lines,  the  first,  of  three  regiments,  under  Lord  Byron, 
with  Sir  John  Urry  ^  as  second-in-command,  the  second, 
also  of  three  regiments,  under  Lord  Molineux.  Urry, 
following  the  continental  practice,  placed  companies  of 
musketeers  between  the  cavalry  squadrons,  a  new  mode 
which  seems  to  have  discomposed  the  royal  horse, 

^  I  have  followed  on  this  point  Colonel  Ross,  B.  E,  R„  April  1890,  whose 
figures  are  accepted  by  Sir  Charles  Firth,  Trans,  of  B.  H.  8.,  1898. 

2  Urry  or  Hurry  was  an  old  soldier  of  the  foreign  wars,  who  changed  his  side 
several  times,  and  was  finally  with  Montrose.  Ho  was  executed  in  Edinburgh 
after  Carbisdale. 
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.  accustomed  to  fight  as  compact  regimentsd  Rupert  1644 
uimselt,  though  commander-in-chief,  kept  a  directing 
eye  on  this  wing,  and  he  had  his  own  regiment  of  horse 
■echeloned  on  its  left  rear,  M^hich  brought  up  the  total 
strength  of  cavalry  in  that  quarter  to  2500  men.  Goincr 
east,  next  came  the  foot  of  the  centre,  of  which  Eythin 
seems  to  have  been  in  general  command.  On  the  edce 
of  tlie^  ditch  were  two  of  the  best  foot  regiments.  Lord 
Ryron  s,  and  Rupert’s  ownBluecoats  :  behind  them  were 
three  lines  of  infantry,  the  third  of  which  was  Newcastle’s 
VUiitecoats,  who  arrived  last  on  the  field.  In  the  rear 
of  this_  centre  was  a  body  of  horse,  about  1000  strong, 
whicli  included  Rupert’s  life-guards.  Here  was  probably 
what  he  intended  to  be  his  paste  de  commandement,  from 
whicli  he  could  control  the  tactics  of  the  battle.  The 
left  wing  was  much  the  same  as  the  right— two  lines  of 
cavalry  interspersed  with  musketeers.  Lord  Goring  was 
in  command,  and  the  first  line  was  under  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  and  the  second  under  Sir  Richard  Dacres.  This 
wing  was  inferior  in  strength  to  the  right  by  perhaps 
500  men.2  ^  ^ 

The  parliament  left,  opposite  Byron,  was  under  Oliver, 
and  comprised  all  Manchester’s  mounted  men.  It  was 
in  thi'ee  lines,  the  first  two  being  the  cavalry  of  the 
eastern  association,  nearly  2500  strong,  and  the  third 
the  regiments  of  Scots  under  David  Leslie,  which 
numbeied  probably  less  than  1000  men.  On  this  flank 
were  1000  dragoons,  part  Manchester’s  and  part  Scots. 

In  the  left  centre  were  Manchester’s  three  foot  brigades 
under  Lawrence  Crawford,  two  in  the  first  line  and  one 
in  reserve,  a  total  of  4500  men.  Before  them  lay  an  open 
ground  of  attack,  for  the  ditch  was  flattened  out  and 
the  hedge  was  down.  The  centre,  under  Lord  Fairfax, 
consisted  in  the  first  line  of  two  brigades  of  his  own 
Yorkshire  foot,  and  in  the  second  line  three  Scottish 
brigades.  The  right  centre  was  the  main  body  of  Scottish 
infantry  under  Lieutenant-General  William  Baillie,  who 

^  Fuller,  Worthies,  IT.  536. 

“I  have  follo-wed  Sir  Charles  Krth  in  these  details,  Trans,  of  S.  S.  S.  1898, 

30-5.  Eupert’s  orvn  plan  of  battle  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
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1644  was  one  day  to  be  hunted  mercilessly  by  Montrose,  but 
who  on  this  field  won  great  honour.  In  the  first  line  he. 
had  the  regiments  of  Lindsay,  Maitland,  Cassilis,  and 
Douglas  of  Kelhead  ;  in  the  second,  those  of  Buccleuch,  ■ 
Loudoun  and  Dunfermline ;  while  the  regiments  of 
Edinburgh  and  Clydesdale  were  echeloned  on  his  left 
rear.  Baillie  himself  led  the  first  line,  and  Lumsden 
the  reserve.  The  right  wing,  opposed  to  Goring,  was 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  was  composed  of  Fairfax’s 
own  cavalry,  2000  strong,  many  of  the  troops  being  newly 
raised.  He  had  his  men  in  two  lines,  and  among  his 
colonels  was  John  Lambert.  His  reserve  in  the  third 
line  was  three  regiments  of  Scottish  horse,  Leven’s  own. 
Lord  Dalhousie’s  and  Lord  Eglinton’s.  Ijcven,  as  the 
senior  of  the  three  commanders  and  the  leader  of  the 
largest  army,  ivas  in  general  control,  but  as  he  arrived 
late  on  the  field  it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  the  making 
of  the  plan  of  battle,  which  may  well  have  been  Fairfax’s, 
since  he  best  knew  the  ground.  David  Leslie  as  the 
senior  officer  should  have  commanded  the  left,  but  for 
political  reasons,  since  the  Scots  were  technically  not 
fighting  their  own  but  the  parliament’s  battle,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  serve  under  Oliver 

Neither  army  was  a  homogeneous  unit,  nie  E’airfaxes 
had  raw  stuff  in  both  their  horse  and  foot,  and  some  of 
Manchester’s  men  were  only  half  trained.  Leven’s 
infantry  were  underfed  and  a  little  tired  by  the  winter 
campaigning  and  much  aimless  fighting  around  York. 
Leslie’s  horsemen  were  mounted  on  scraggy  ponies  too 
light  for  ordinary  cavalry  work.  On  the  royalist  side 
many  of  Rupert’s  Lancashire  levies  were  uncertain,  and 
Newcastle’s  rank-and-file  had  suffered  more  than  the 
Scots  in  the  desultory  manoeuvring  of  the  spring.  But 
there  were  certain  troops  of  superb  quality — the  veterans 
of  the  royahst  cavalry,  Cromwell’s  horse  of  the  eastern 
association,  and,  among  the  foot,  Newcastle’s  White- 

1  In  these  dispositions  I  follow  again  Sir  Charles  Firth,  as  against 
Mr  Gardiner.  There  is  a  conflict  of  contemporary  ©yidenco,  but  I  prefer 
Ashe  and  Stookdale  to  Stewart’s  Full  Ilelation  (Th.),  and  the  dispositions 
given  above  seom  the  only  oiws  consistent  with  tho  actual  incidents  of  the 

battle. 
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’.coats  and  the  stubborn  Covenant  levies  of  Lindsay,  1644 
Cassilis  and  Maitland. 

•  All  day  there  had  been  thunder  showers,  and  the 
parliament  soldiers  among  the  wet  rye,  who  had  marched 
all  morning  and  had  eaten  little,  grew  weary  of  waiting. 
Rupert  had  a  sermon  preached  to  him,  his  chaplain  taking 
his  text  from  Joshua,  “  The  Lord  God  of  Gods,  He 
knoweth,  and  Israel  he  shall  know;  if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or 
if  in  transgression  against  the  Lord,  save  us  not  this  day.”^ 

A  multitude  of  banners  shone  in  the  fitful  gleams  of 
sun,  including  Rupert’s  great  red-cross  standard,  five 
yards  long  from  pole  to  tip.  Now  and  then  the  low 
murmur  of  a  psalm  rose  from  the  Ironsides  on  the  hill. 

Five  o’clock  passed,  six  o’clock  came,  but  still  there  was 
no  sign  of  movenient.  Rupert  grcAV  hungry.  Newcastle, 
who  had  come  out  in  his  stately  fashion  in  a  coach  and 
six,  agreed  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  an  attack  that 
evening.  He  retired  to  his  equipage  to  smoke  a  pipe, 
while  Rupert  prepared  to  sup,  and  passed  the  order  to 
his  troops  to  do  likewise. 

It  was  the  moment  for  which  the  parliament  army 
had  been  waiting.  Someone — Oliver  perhaps — had  pre¬ 
vailed  on  Leven  to  order  an  attack  on  the  first  sign  that 
the  enemy  no  longer  expected  it.  It  was  now  seven 
o’clock,  but  he  may  have  quoted  Fuller’s  proverb  that 
a  summer’s  evening  was  as  long  as  a  winter’s  day.  In 
any  case  the  rain  had  gone,  the  sky  had  cleared,  and 
there  would  presently  be  a  moon.  There  was  time 
enough,  and  light  enough,  for  ordeal  of  battle.  “  Is 
Cromwell  there  ?  ”  Rupert  had  asked  of  a  prisoner  that 
afternoon.  He  hastened  to  his  right  wing,  against  which 
came  the  flower  of  the  parliament  horse,  and  the  man 
whose  name  for  a  year  had  been  on  the  lips  of  every 
soldier. 

As  Oliver’s  cavalry  thundered  down  the  slopes  by 
Tockwith,  Byron,  perhaps  prompted  by  Urry,  made  an 
ill-judged  move.  His  extreme  right  was  posted  behind 
a  slough,  to  the  south  of  which  lay  a  warren — ^both  ill 

1  Vioars,  Qod'a  Arh^  281. 
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1644  places  for  horsemen.  It  was  safe  from  attack,  and  was 
in  position  to  take  in  flank  any  (charge  [tressi'd  beyond 
the  ditch.  It  wonld  seem,  howevoi',  that  in  s[Mte  of 
positive  orders  not  to  quit  his  ground,  he  <.)i-dere(.l  the 
right  regiment,  his  own,  to  advance  across  du'  slough, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  broken  up  in  the  mii'e  by 
Colonel  FrizeFs  dragoons.^  Meantime  against  the  rest 
of  Byron’s  first  line  came  the  shoc;k  of  tlie  Ironsides. 
The  royalist  musketeers  had  been  cleared  from  tlie  ditch 
by  the  dragoons,  but  Oliver’s  men  must  have  crossed  it 
in  irregular  open  order,  as  they  Iiad  (limbed  tlu!  warren 
at  Gainsborough,  and  closed  up  on  tlu;  far  side.  llK!y 
charged  the  enemy  first  line,  wrestled  grimly  for  a  little 
with  pistol  and  sword-point,  and  then,  in  the  words  of 
their  scoutmaster,  scattered  it  “  like  a  little  dust.”  It 
was  a  fine  achievement,  due  to  sheer  weigld:  and  an  iron 
discipline. 

But  Rupert  was  now  with  Byron,  and  upon  Oliver 
came  the  shock  of  the  royalist  second  line,  Molineux’s 
regiment  and  Rupert’s  own.  Thciy  were  not  on  the 
defensive  as  before,  and  had  room  to  clmrge.  Oliver’s 
first  line  was  halted  and  broken,  and  his  second  liiu\ 
now  across  the  ditch,  was  also  stayed.  A  pisl.ol  ball 
grazed  his  neck,  and  the  flash  of  the  shot  at  (dos(^  (piarters 
blinded  his  eyes.  For  some  time  the  issue  of  the  battle 
hung  in  the  balance,  and  the  ])arliam(‘nt  horse  wore  on 
the  brink  of  utter  rout.  But  sudehudy  tlu^  fury  of  the 
royalist  pressure  slackened,  for  David  Leslie  with  his 
800  ill-mounted  Scots  was  attacking  their  flank.  I’his 
gave  Oliver  his  chance.  Blinded  and  dazed  as  he  was, 
he  managed  to  get  his  retreating  fii'st  liiu^  to  face  about 
and  renew  the  attack.  Foi-  a  few  critical  minutes  there 
was  stern  hand-to-hand  fighting,  and  then  the  weight 

1  The  view  taken  by  moat  historiana  ((hinliner,  dh^nientH  Markhaui,  ote.)  ia 
that  Byron’s  abortive  attempt  took  place  Hcwcrat  hourH  b(‘l'oi‘o  ifio  main  hatth) 
was  joined.  But  if  it  had,  in  the  then  motjd  of  tlui  paibamont  forces  it  would 
inevitably  have  precipitated  a  general  action.  It  sceinH  id)  nu^  to  conic  more 
naturally  where  I  have  put  it,  and  J  think  luy  vi(^w  is  siqipurtcd  iiy  the 
authorities.  It  is  true  that  no  parliaincut  account,  sucJi  as  Htewad’t’s  Full 
delation,  mentions  it;  but  they  had  maaiy  grcatei'  hucc.u‘hh(‘.k  to  write  aiiout. 
Rupert’s  Diary  (Warburton,  Mmn.  of  Prince  .Rupert,  H.  4G8)  makes  Byron 
begin  the  battle,  and  his  action  is  said  to  have  lost  the  day  for  the  king  in  the 
Life  of  James  11, 1.  22.  See  also  Duller,  Worthies,  IL  536. 
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•  of  numbers  told  and  the  royalist  cavalry  broke.  Oliver  1644 
sent  Leslie  with  his  Scots— their  small  light  horses  served 
them  well  in  this  work— to  press  the  retreat.  Into 
Wilstrop  wood  they  went— even  to-day  bullets  are  dug 
out  of  the  tree  roots— and  for  three  miles  down  the  York 
road.  Rupert  himself  only  escaped  capture  by  a  hair’s 
breadth,  and  his  little  white  dog,  Boy,  the  “  divil  dogge 
pudle  ”  of  the  puritan  pamphleteers,  came  by  its  end. 
Oliver  halted  and  reformed  his  own  regiments,  and, 
having  finished  with  the  royalist  right  wing,  fronted 
them  east  toward  the  centre. 

It  was  now  after  eight  o’clock,  and  on  the  rest  of 
the  front  there  was  no  such  fortune  for  parliament. 
Manchester’s  foot,  under  Lawrence  Ciwford,  in  the 
left  centre,  soon  cleared  the  ditch,  and,  having  open 
ground  before  them,  and  being  helped  by  the  rout  of 
Byron’s  cavalry,  defeated  Byron’s  foot  regiment  and 
Rupert’s  Bluecoats,  who  fornied  the  van  of  the  royalist 
centre,  and  turned  the  flank  of  the  first  line.  But  in 
the  parliament  centre  Lord  Fairfax’s  infantry  were  in 
dire  straits.  He  had  met  the  reserve  of  the  royalist 
centre,  Newcastle’s  Whitecoats,  had  been  checked, 
counter-attacked,  and  routed,  and  the  two  Scottish 
brigades  which  formed  his  own  reserve  shared  the  same 
fate.  On  the  parliament  right  centre  the  situation  was 
curious.  Tliere  fought  Baillie  with  his  Scots,  and  they 
were  in  a  desperate  case,  for  Lord  Fairfax’s  defeat  had 
exposed  their  left  flank,  and  their  right,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  in  a  still  more  perilous  position.  On  the  Scottish 
left  the  regiments  of  Buccleuch  and  Loudoun  broke,  but 
most  of  the  centre  held,  and  on  the  right,  in  the  worst 
place  of  all,  the  regiments  of  Lindsay  and  Maitland  stood 
like  rocks  against  the  royalist  attack.  Three  times  their 
pikemen  repelled  the  charge  of  Goring’s  horse,  and  took 
prisoner  Sir  Charles  Lucas  who  commanded  the  second 
line.  Maitland,  as  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  was  to  leave  a 
dark  record  behind  him,  but  on  this  day  he  proved  that 
the  Restoration  voluptuary  had  once  been  a  man  and  a 
soldier. 

The  situation  of  Baillie’s  right  was  almost  hopeless, 
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1644  for  the  cavalry  of  the  parliament  right  wing  had  been 
totally  defeated.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  had  the  most 
difficult  ground  of  all  for  mounted  work,  a  maze  of  furze 
and  ditches  and  narrow  lanes  strongly  held  by  the 
enemy’s  musketeers.  He  succeeded  in  getting  part  of 
his  horse  into  open  ground  and  had  won  a  slight  success, 
when  down  upon  him  came  the  full  shock  of  Goring’s 
horse.  His  raw  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  levies  were 
scattered,  but  the  three  Scottish  regiments  in  reserve, 
Leven’s  own,  Dalhousie’s  and  Eglinton’s  (some  of 
them  had  the  Borderers’  lances^)  made  a  gallant  fight 
of  it,  and  partially  maintained  their  ground.  Goring’s 
van  pursued  the  runaways  far  beyond  ladcaster,  and 
rifled  the  baggage-waggons,  while  part  of  his  command 
swung  round,  against  the  exposed  parliament  centre. 
Lord  Fairfax  fled  towards  Hull,  and  Leven  towards  Leeds 
(asking,  says  one  wicked  tale,  the  quickest  way  to  the 
Tweed).  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  his  cheek  laid  bare  by  a 
sword-cut,  tore  the  white  parliament  favour  from  his 
hat  and  managed  to  slip  through  Lucas’s  horse  and  join 
Manchester. 

The  day  seemed  lost  to  parliament.  Oliver  had 
beaten  Byron,  Crawford  had  won  on  the  left  centre,  but 
Lord  Fairfax  in  the  centre  and  Sir  Tliomas  h’aii-fax  on 
the  right  wing  had  been  utterly  broken,  and  all  that  was 
left  there  was  five  Scots  regiments  fighting  a  hopeless 
battle.  All  three  of  the  army  commanders  were  in  flight. 
When  Oliver,  still  giddy  from  his  wound,  heard  Fairfax’s 
account  and  surveyed  the  field,  he  realized  that  the 
only  hope  of  salvation  lay  with  Manchester’s  forces. 
He  and  liis  horse  were  now  on  the  site  of  Rupert’s  first 
foste  de  commandement,  and  Crawford  and  the  foot 
was  almost  level  with  them.  He  ordered  a  general  wheel 
in  line  eastward  across  the  moor.  In  front  of  him  were 
the  Whitecoats  of  the  royalist  centre,  and  beyond  them 
Goring’s  horse,  attacking  the  remnants  of  Baillie’s 
Scottish  foot.  The  position  was  the  reverse  of  that  at 
the  start  of  the  battle,  for  the  parliament  men  were  now 

^  “  Being  lancers,  they  charged  a  regiment  of  the  enemies  foot,  and  pnt  them 
wholly  to  the  rout.”  Stewart,  A  Full  Mdation  (1644),  7* 
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’.facing  more  or  less  to  the  south  and  the  royalists  to  the  1644 
north. 

In  half  an  hour  the  fortune  of  war  was  dramatically 
changed.  Oliver’s  first  task  was  to  deal  with  Goring. 

He  had  some  sixty  troops  of  horse  at  his  command. 

With  Leslie,  who  had  now  rejoined  him,  in  reserve,  he 
flung  himself  on  the  victorious  royalist  cavalry,  and, 
since  they  were  demoralized  and  disordered  by  their 
wild  pursuit,  routed  them  after  a  sharp  struggle.  Then, 
with  Manchester’s  infantry  and  Baillie’s  unbeaten  Scots, 
he  and  Leslie  turned  on  the  last  of  Newcastle’s  foot. 

The  Whitecoats  retreated  yard  by  yard  to  White  Syke 
Close,  and  there,  till  ten  o’clock,  an  hour  after  the  battle 
was  lost  to  their  cause,  the  stubborn  pikemen  refused 
quarter  and  fell  fighting.  Their  white  coats  were  dyed 
at  last,  but  not  in  the  blood  of  their  foemen.  No 
Borderers  in  history  or  ballad  ever  made  a  more 
triumphant  end.  As  the  last  of  them  perished  there 
rose  from  the  battlefield  the  thanksgiving  psalm  of  the 
victors.^ 

The  triumph  of  parliament  was  complete.  There  were 
more  than  1500  prisoners,  including  several  officers  of 
high  rank  ;  all  the  royalist  guns  were  taken,  and  enough 
of  their  gay  colours,  said  one  report,  to  “  make  surplices 
for  all  the*  cathedrals  in  England,  were  they  white”; 
the  country  people  buried  on  the  field  over  4000  bodies, 
of  whom  the  great  majority  wore  the  badge  of  the  king. 
Newcastle’s  army  had  ceased  to  be,  and  northern  England 
was  lost  for  good  to  Charles.  York  surrendered  in  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  Newcastle  himself  fled  overseas.  It  was,  as 
we  know  now,  a  decisive  battle  of  the  war,  and  even  to 
the  men  of  the  time,  to  whom  the  future  was  still  hid, 
it  was  plain  that  it  had  decided  many  things.  One  was 

1  The  authorities  for  Marston  Moor  are  many,  and  will  be  found  set  out  by 
Sir  Charles  Firth  in  Trans,  of  B.  B.  8.,  1898,  and  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  The 
Great  Lord  Fairfax,  176-8.  The  only  matter  in  real  doubt  seems  to  be  Byron’s 
conduct  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  I  have  followed  Sir  Charles  Firth’s  view 
as  to  the  relative  positions  of  Baillie  and  Lord  Fairfax  in  the  parliament  line, 
and  I  have  accepted  in  the  main  Colonel  Hoenig’s  interpretation  of  Oliver’s 
tactics  in  his  Oliver  Crornwell,  JDer  Meitergeneral  Fcldlierr  und  Staatsmann  (new 
ed.,  3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1911),  though  he  is  frequently  wrong  in  his  facts,  and  is 
inclined  to  find  undue  subtleties  in  Oliver’s  achievement. 
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1644  that  luiless  a  makeweight  to  Lc'V('ii  aiul  his  Scots  could 
be  found,  the  royal  cause  must  go  down,  aiul  con¬ 
sequently  a  moui.li  later  Montrose  crossed  tlic  Border  on 
his  forlorn  enterprise. 

It  made  it  clear,  too,  that  a  great  soldi(ir  had  ai-iscn  in 
England.  On  Oliver’s  share  in  the  vi(;tory  thei'c  was 
much  dispute  at  the  time,  and  soon  it  became  a  partisan 
question,  since  all  who  were  hosiile  to  him  and  his 
independents  decried  his  prowess  in  the  battle  and  gave 
the  chief  honour  to  David  Leslie.  Lhe  otlu'r  sid(\  even 
Oliver  himself,  tended  to  forget  the  part  ]>layed  by  the 
Scots.  In  his  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Valentine 
Wanton,  he  wrote  :  “  Truly  England  and  the  C'Jmrch 
of  God  hath  had  a  great  favour  from  the  Ia)rd  in  this 
great  victory  given  unto  us,  such  as  the  like';  mwer  was 
since  the  war  began.  It  had  all  tlui  evidences  of  an 
absolute  victory  obtained  by  the  liord’s  bh'ssing  u[)ou 
the  godly  party  principally.  We  nevm-  cliai-god  but  we 
routed  the  enemy.  The  left  wing  which  I  commanded, 
being  our  own  horse,  saving  a  few  S(;ol.s  in  the  rear, 
beat  all  the  Prince’s  horse.  God  made  them  as  stubble 
to  our  swords,  we  charged  their  regiments  of  foot  with 
our  horse,  routed  all  we  charged.”  ^  Ix'slie  himself  bore 
generous  witness  to  the  prowess  of  the  Ironsitles — 
“  Europe,”  he  said,  “  hath  no  better  soldiers  ”  ;  but 
Oliver  seems  to  have  been  oblivious  of  the  part  played 
by  Leslie’s  three  regiments,  by  Baillie’s  foot,  and  by  the 
horse  of  Leven,  Dalhousie  and  Eglinton. 

A  letter  of  consolation,  written  in  the  high  emotion 
of  victory,  is  not  a  reasoned  appreciation  of  a  battle  ; 
but  was  Oliver’s  view  not  in  substance  right  ?  Human 
nature  loves  to  simplify  and  to  find  the  culminating 
drama  in  a  single  thing — the  heroism  of  one  man,  the 
sudden  inspiration  of  a  commander,  the  intervention 
of  a  solitary  unit-  It  is  an  instinct  which  is  less  historical 
than  literary,  for  victories  are  not  won  by  a  heau  geste. 
Parliament  fought  at  Marston  Moor  with  the  odds 
heavily  in  its  favour,  and  it  came  within  an  ace  of 
defeat.  The  royalist  chivalry  were  fully  the  equal  of 
1  L.  and  S.,  1.  176. 
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any  Ironsides,  and  no  infantry  ever  fought  more  stoutly  1644 
than  the  Whitecoats.  Neither  Rupert  nor  Goring  made 
any  serious  blunder,  and  no  part  of  the  royalist  front 
broke  so  shamelessly  as  a  large  section  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment’s.  Oliver  would  without  question  have  been 
beaten  but  for  Leslie’s  flank  attack  on  Byron,  and  he 
could  never  have  turned  the  tide  later  without  Leslie’s 
help  and  the  stand  made  by  Baillie’s  Scottish  foot. 

Yet  the  causa  causans  of  victory  must  be  found  in  his 
inspiration ;  the  sureness  with  which  in  the  confusion 
of  battle  he  divined  the  right  tactics,  as  in  his  ultimate 
wheel  upon  Goiing,  and  in  his  complete  mastery  of  his 
own  command,  as  shown  by  his  rallying  of  his  horse 
after  a  check  and  a  rout.  Two  things  are  certain.  But 
for  the  victory  at  Marston  Moor  parliament  would  have 
gone  down,  its  armies  would  have  melted  away,  Leven 
pd  his  Scots  would  have  re-crossed  Tweed,  and  Charles 
in  six  months  would  have  been  back  in  Whitehall.  And 
but  for  Oliver  there  would  have  been  no  victory. 


Chapter  V 

THE  NEW  MODE!. 

(1644-1645) 


Know,  good  motiher, 
I  had  rathei*  bo  their  servant  in  my  way 
Than  sway  with  them  in  thoirs. 

Coriolarius. 


I 

1644  Some  weeks  before  Marston  Moor  the  younger  Vaiu^  Iiad 
been  sent  by  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  1.o  the 
generals  lying  before  York.  It  was  a  fateful  mission, 
less  military  than  political,  for  he  came  to  discover  their 
hearts  and  to  plan  out  the  future.  To  Vane,  as  to  Oliver, 
it  seemed  that  no  terms  could  be  made  with  Charles, 
and  that  consequently  the  hope  for  tiui  land  lay  not  in 
a  peace  of  exhaustion  or  a  stalemate,  but  in  a  crushing 
parliament  victory.  He  got  little  encouragement  fr-oiu 
Fairfax,  less  from  Manchester,  and  none  at  all  fron  >.  J  .even. 
These  men  did  not  desire  revolution ;  they  stood  on  tlie 
old  ways,  and  sought  to  restore  the  English  polity  they 
had  known — ^reformed,  indeed,  and  safeguarded  by  many 
checks  and  balances,  but  substantially  the  same.  Leven 
and  his  Scots  especially  were  to  a  man  confused  mon¬ 
archists.  Oliver,  who  did  not  share  Vane’s  republicanism, 
nevertheless  shared  his  belief  in  a  new  birth  for  England, 
and  he  found  himself  becoming  estranged  from  his  army 
commanders,  and  acquiring  a  very  vigorous  dislike  for 
the  Scots.  He  had  also  the  soldier’s  conviction  that 
campaigns  cannot  be  won  by  those  who  fight  not  for 
victory  but  to  acquire  assets  for  some  ultimate  bargain. 

There  was  another  cause  which  put  him  out  of  tune 
with  his  leaders.  Leven  represented  the  stiff  presbyterian- 
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ism  which  parliament  had  accepted  for  England  as  the 
price  of  the  Scottish  alliance.  Manchester,  too,  was  a 
presbyterian,  as  were  most  of  the  parliamentary  notables. 
The  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines  was  now  busy 
reconstructing  the  English  Church  upon  the  rigid  Scots 
model.  There  was  to  be  no  toleration,  no  relief  for 
tender  consciences  ;  the  grace  of  God  was  to  be  canalized 
into  set  channels  ;  it  was  a  new  clericalism.  Laud  with 
a  Scots  accent.  To  Oliver,  to  whom  religion  meant  a 
personal  communion  with  his  Maker,  and  who  had  a 
stubborn  racial  pride  in  his  bones,  the  thing  seemed  in¬ 
tolerable  to  Christians  and  Englishmen.  Were  all  the 
dreams  and  sufferings  of  the  people  of  God  to  end  in 
an  intolerant  church  built  on  an  alien  model,  and  Charles 
back  at  Whitehall  with  clipped  wings  but  an  unchanged 
heart,  and  a  power  for  mischief  the  greater  since  it  would 
work  in  secret  ways  and  be  inspired  by  a  passion  of 
revenge  ? 

llie  events  after  Marston  Moor  confirmed  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  No  effort  was  made  to  follow  up  the 
victory,  Leven  moved  slowly  northward  to  besiege 
Newcastle,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  busied  himself  with 
reducing  certain  Yorkshire  fortresses,  and  Manchester 
went  back  to  his  old  terrain  in  the  eastern  shires.  Rupert 
was  in  Lancashire  with  5000  men,  and  an  open  door  for 
supports  from  Ireland,  while  Clavering  had  another 
3000  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and  the  former 
was  to  be  allowed  to  recruit  his  strength  unpursued, 
and  to  get  fresh  levies  from  Wales.  Nor  was  there  any 
attempt  to  use  the  victorious  army  of  the  north  to 
operate  with  Waller  and  Essex  against  the  king.  It  was 
not  the  blame  of  the  London  Committee,  who  had  a 
better  notion  of  strategy  than  the  generals  and  tried  in 
vain  to  put  speed  into  their  laggard  souls ;  but  these 
generals  had  always  some  cogent  objection,  and  the 
Committee  was  forced  to  leave  them  to  their  own  devices. 

Manchester  was  the  chief  difiiculty,  and  he  and  his 
lieutenant-general  of  horse  were  rapidly  moving  to  a  part¬ 
ing  of  the  ways.  Between  the  two  men  there  was  nothing 
in  common.  Thej^  belonged  to  the  same  Cambridge 
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1644  college,  for  Edward  Montague  had  entered  Sidney  Sussex 
just  as  Oliver  Cromwell  left  it.  In  the  early  days  of  the. 
Long  Parliament  they  had  had  a  quarrel,  in  which  Oliver 
had  spoken  his  mind,  having  no  love  for  a  house  which 
had  supplanted  his  own  in  his  native  shire.’^  At  first  in 
their  joint  military  service  they  had  been  friendly  enough, 
for  Manchester  was  a  gentle  soul  and  had  been  docile 
in  Oliver’s  hands.  But  now  he  was  leaning  more  on 
Crawford,  his  truculent  major-general  of  foot,  for  he 
had  become  gravely  alarmed  by  both  Oliver’s  military 
and  religious  views.  He  wanted  peace  by  negotiation 
and  not  by  victory ;  he  wanted  a  presbyterian  eliurch 
settlement,  which  satisfied  bis  orderly  mind;  and  he  was 
in  terror  of  the  fanatics  and  sectaries  who  were  his  best 
cavalry  and  who  swore  by  Oliver. 

Above  all  he  was  no  soldier.  Like  the  other  two  peers 
he  had  been  a  fugitive  at  Marston  Moor.  He  was  un- 
happy  in  the  field,  and  far  more  at  home  sitting  as  a 
lay  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  or  refoi'ming 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  Now  he  was  only  playing 
at  war.  Instead  of  reducing  Newark,  the  main  cause 
of  trouble  in  the  old  debatable  land  of  Lincoln,  he  was 
occupying  unimportant  country-houses,  and  at  Welbeck 
paying  stately  compliments  to  the  family  of  the  Marquis 
of  Newcastle.  He  refused  to  leave  the  associated  counties, 
which  he  maintained  that  his  army  had  been  raised  to 
protect.  By  early  September  Oliver  was  out  of  all 
patience  with  this  dilatory  grandee.  “We  have  some 
amongst  us,”  he  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  “  much 
slow  in  action  ;  if  we  could  all  intend  our  own  ends  less, 
and  our  ease  too,  our  business  in  this  army  would  go 
on  wheels  for  expedition.  But,  because  some  of  us  are 
enemies  to  rapine  and  other  wickednesses,  we  are  said 
to  be  factious,  to  seek  to  maintain  our  opinions  in  religion 
by  force — which  we  detest  and  abhor.”  * 

Small  wonder  that  he  was  impatient,  for  since  Marston 
Moor  things  had  gone  ill  with  parliament  in  the  south. 
Waller  and  Browne,  with  their  armies  of  mutinous 
trained  bands,  were  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage  as  against 

^  See  p.  93,  mpra.  2  Igl, 
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the  royalist  foot,  which  had  now  reached  a  higher  pro- 
iessional  standard  than  the  horse.  In  despair  the  idea 
of  a  new  model  began  to  stir  in  the  former’s  brain.  “  My 
lords,”  he  wrote  to  the  Committee,  “  I  write  these  par¬ 
ticulars  to  let  you  know  that  an  army  compounded  of 
these  men  will  never  go  through  with  your  service,  and 
till  you  have  an  army  merely  your  own,  that  you  may 
command,  it  is  in  a  manner  impossible  to  do  anvthing 
of  importance.”  His  considered  opinion  of  his  present 
levies  was  that  they  were  “  only  fit  for  a  gallows  here 
and  a  hell  hereafter.”  The  House  of  Commons,  alarmed 
by  such  a  report  from  so  sober  a  quarter,  ordered  the 
enlistment  of  a  new  auxiliary  army  for  permanent 
service.  But  meantime  Essex  had  marched  to  disaster. 
On  his  appearance  Prince  Maurice  had  raised  the  siege 
of  Lyme  Regis  and  fallen  back  before  him  into  Devon¬ 
shire.  Essex  drove  the  besiegers  from  Plymouth,  and 
then  was  unwise  enough  to  march  into  Cornwall,  where 
he  was  presently  enclosed  by  the  local  royalists  and  the 
forces  of  Maurice  and  the  king.  His  horse  escaped, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Goring,  who  commanded  the  royal 
cavalry,  was  drunk,  and  he  himself  slipped  off  by  sea, 
but  at  Lostwithiel,  on  September  2,  Skippon  and  aU  the 
foot  laid  down  their  arms.  In  spite  of  Marston  Moor 
the  whole  organization  of  the  parliament’s  forces  was 
breaking  down.  It  had  to  face  the  problem  which 
Washington  had  to  face  in  1776,  and  to  get  itself  new 
generals  and  a  different  kind  of  army. 

The  events  of  the  next  two  months  drove  the  lesson 
home.  Charles,  no  longer  needed  in  the  west,  moved 
back  towards  the  Thames  valley,  his  object  being  to 
mark  time  till  Rupert  could  join  him  from  the  north. 
In  spite  of  Lostwithiel  he  was  in  a  weak  position.  The 
Cornish  levies  would  not  cross  the  Tamar ;  his  own  army 
was  mutinous  and  ill  equipped ;  Wilmot  had  just  been 
detected  in  treachery  and  had  been  replaced  in  command 
of  the  horse  by  the  dangerous  Goring  :  Rupert’s  spur 
seemed  to  be  cold  and  a  lethargy  had  descended  upon  his 
spirit.  Charles’s  purpose  was  to  relieve  certain  be¬ 
leaguered  royalist  garrisons,  Basing  house,  Donnington, 
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1644  Banbury,  and  then,  when  Rupert  joined  him,  to  attack 
Manchester  in  the  eastern  shires.  Paiiiaiuenl,  with  far 
greater  numbers  at  its  command,  had  a  su])ci  b  chance 
of  cutting  him  off  if  only  it  could  unite  its  force's.  But 
Waller  in  Wiltshire  pled  in  vain  for  support,  and  hatl  lo 
fall  back  before  the  advancing  royalists.  Manchcslor 
had  only  begun  to  move  in  the  second  week  of  Sep  Unubcr 
towards  the  rendezvous  at  Abingdon.^  With  Olivcu-  well 
in  advance,  he  reached  Reading  on  Septcunber  and 
there  abode  for  a  solid  fortnight.  On  Octoboi'  19  he  was 
at  Basingstoke,  and  Charles  was  forced  to  turn  aside 
from  the  relief  of  Basing  house.  The  parliament  armies, 
Manchester’s,  Waller’s,  and  what  remained  of  hlsscx’s, 
were  now  united,  and  had  got  in  command  (>1  I  hem  a 
council  of  war,  appointed  by  the  lioudon  Conunitteo, 
which  included  two  civilian  members,  and  of  whh^h 
Manchester  was  president  since  Essex  had  Inllen  sick. 
The  king  was  on  his  way  to  relieve  Donnington  ctastle 
near  Newbury ;  now  was  the  chance  to  fall  upon  him 
while  he  had  only  ten  thousand  men  to  tlu^ir  nineteen 
thousand.  The  council  of  war  decided  upon  battle. 

The  Second  Battle  of  Newbury  is  important  on  two 
grounds.  It  was  the  first  action  in  which  the  pai-liament 
made  any  attempt  at  tactical  manoeuvres,  and  a  plan 
which  was  bold  and  ingenious  was  brought  to  nothing  by 
the  chaos  in  the  central  command.  A  mile  below  the  town 
of  Newbury  the  Lambourne  enters  the  Kennet  from  the 
north.  On  October  25  the  parliament  army  reached  the 
north  bank  of  the  Kennet  east  of  the  town,  and  next  day 
reconnoitred  the  king’s  position.  It  was  a  very  strong 
one,  which  he  believed  to  be  impregnable.  Roughly  he 
lay  across  the  angle  made  by  the  two  streams,  his  right 
resting  on  the  town,  and  his  left  on  the  Lambourne. 
Near  this  latter  point  the  Oxford  road  crossed  the  stream, 
and  a  fortified  manor  called  Shaw  house  was  a  strong 
point  to  protect  the  crossing.  North  of  this  line  the  land 
rose  towards  the  Berkshire  downs,  and  behind  the  centre, 
in  open  ground,  lay  the  royal  cavalry.  At  its  back,  on 
high  ground  a  mile  away,  and  covering  it  with  its  guns, 
stood  Donnington  castle.  To  the  south-west  on  the 
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'■  slopes  of  Speen  hill  lay  Prince  Maurice,  a:  covering  force  1644 
.echeloned  on  the  main  army’s  right  rear. 

Clearly  the  royalists’  line  could  not  be  assaulted  in 
■front,  and  a  flank  attack  offered  no  better  hopes  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  ground.  Accordingly  it  was 
decided  by  the  parliament  generals  to  detail  a  force  to 
make  a  wide  encircling  movement  and  attack  Prince 
Maurice’s  rear  at  Speen,  while  Manchester  at  the  same 
moment  drove  in  the  royalist  left  centre  at  Shaw.  On 
the  night  of  the  26th  the  force  of  manoeuvre,  Skippon’s 
foot  from  Essex’s  old  army,  part  of  Waller’s  command, 
and  part  of  Manchester’s  horse  under  Oliver  and  of 
Essex’s  under  Balfour,  bivouacked  in  the  hills  four 
miles  north  of  Newbury,  and  by  dawn  was  moving  to 
its  battle  position  at  Speen,  while  Manchester  made  a 
feint  attack  to  divert  the  royalists’  attention.  But  the 
king  was  perfectly  aware  of  what  was  happening,  and 
sent  word  to  Maurice  to  face  westwards  at  Speen  and  throw 
up  entrenchments.  Skippon  and  Waller  delivered  their 
assault  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  foot  in 
the  centre,  Balfour  on  the  right  wing,  and  Oliver  on  the 
left.  It  was  bad  ground  for  cavalry,  being  much  broken 
up  by  hedges,  and  the  few  lanes  were  commanded  by 
the  enemy’s  artillery.  But  by  four  o’clock  the  foot  had 
carried  Maurice’s  field  entrenchments  and  taken  his  guns, 
and  had  driven  him  out  of  Speen  village. 

Now  was  the  time  for  Manchester’s  supporting  attack. 

But  Manchester  sat  still,  while  the  royalists  stripped  their 
front  to  send  help  to  Maurice.  Skippon  and  Waller 
nearly  succeeded.  Their  foot  were  at  the  last  hedge  of 
the  stubbornly  defended  enclosures,  Oliver  was  almost 
out  on  the  open  ground  which  would  have  allowed  him 
to  hurl  his  Ironsides  at  the  royal  cavalry.  But  Man¬ 
chester’s  supineness  saved  the  king.  He  did  indeed 
attack,  but  too  late  ;  the  sun  had  set,  and,  though  there 
was  a  moon  in  its  first  quarter,  clouds  came  up  and  the 
light  was  too  dim  to  continue  the  struggle.  The  battle 
died  away,  and  in  the  night  the  king  moved  off  un¬ 
molested  towards  Oxford. 

There  followed  an  aimless  and  half-hearted  pursuit,  a 
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1644  meeting  of  the  king  and  Rupert  (who  was  now  made  - 
commander -in-chief  in  Brentford’s  place),  the  investment 
of  Donnington  by  Manchester,  and  the  return  of  Charles 
on  November  9  to  relieve  it.  Manchester  had  failed  to 
fight  with  vigour  on  October  28,  he  had  refused  to  pursue 
with  vigour,  and  on  November  9  he  declined  to  fight  at 
all.  As  for  Oliver  he  had  not  repeated  his  exploits  of 
Gainsborough  and  Winceby  and  Marston  Moor.  Anxiety 
and  depression  seem  to  have  taken  the  edge  off  his  spirit. 
He  had  done  no  more  than  creditably  among  the  hedges 
at  Newbury  ;  he  had  been  partly  to  blame  for  the  king’s 
easy  retreat :  he  had  pressed  the  need  of  immediate 
pursuit  with  all  arms,  but  had  refused  to  let  his  horses 
be  distressed  by  aimless  guerilla  fighting.^  He  had  been 
for  giving  battle  to  Charles  on  his  return  to  Donnington, 
but  had  been  i-ebuked  in  memorable  words.  “  If  we 
beat  the  king  ninety  and  nine  times,”  Manchesier  had 
said,  “  yet  he  is  king  still,  and  so  will  his  post.erity  be 
after  him ;  but  if  the  king  beats  us  then  we  shall  all  be 
hanged,  and  our  posterity  made  slaves.”  “  If  this  be 
so,  my  lord,”  he  had  replied,  “  why  did  we  take  up  arms 
at  first  ?  This  is  against  fighting  ever  hereafter.  If  so, 
let  us  make  peace,  be  it  never  so  base.”  ^  He  knew  now 
the  inmost  soul  of  the  moderates  and  the  glim]),se  terrified 
him.  What  mattered  successes  in  the  north,  like  the 
surrender  of  Newcastle  and  Liverpool,  when  their  cause 
was  rotten  at  the  core  ?  He  saw  his  task  clear  ;  he  must 
expel  the  half-hearted  from  the  high  command  as  he 
had  expelled  them  from  the  ranks,  and  an  army  must 
be  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  his  own  regiment. 
What  in  another  would  have  been  a  crazy  presumption 
of  arrogance  was  in  this  man  a  sober  and  rather 
mournful  following  of  duty. 

II 

In  September  Manchester  had  gone  to  London,  and 
Oliver  had  followed  to  discover  the  mind  of  parliament. 

1  Ruahworth,  VI.  734. 

^  Manclmter^a  Quarrel  with  Cromwell,  93 ;  Gardiner,  Oiml  War,  II.  59. 
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•  He  found  little  to  comfort  him.  The  majority  were  1644 
Presbyterians,  not  after  the  Scottish  fashion  from  a 
passionate  belief  in  presbytery  as  a  thing  ordained  by 
God,_  but  simply  from  a  desire  to  have  church  as  well 
as  king  under  control  of  the  House.  He  had  failed  in 
his  endeavour  to  have  Crawford  removed,  and  the  most 
that  he  could  do  was,  with  the  help  of  St  John  and  Vane, 
to  get  a  resolution  passed  in  the  interest  of  his  inde¬ 
pendents,  urging  an  agreement  which  would  provide  for 
a  moderate  toleration  of  dissent — “  to  endeavour  the 
finding  out  some  way  how  far  tender  consciences,  who 
cannot  in  all  things  submit  to  the  common  rule  which 
shall  be  established,  may  be  borne  with  according  to 
the  Word,  and  as  may  stand  with  the  public  peace.” 

His  primary  object  was  military,  to  prevent  that  in¬ 
quisition,  desired  by  Crawford  and  the  Scots,  which 
would  deplete  his  army  of  its  best  soldiers.  Mr  Robert 
Baillie  could  only  implore  the  prayers  of  his  friends,  for 
he  saw  whither  the  wind  was  blowing.  “  This  is  a  very 
fickle  people  ;  so  wonderfully  divided  in  all  their  armies, 
both  their  Houses  of  Parliament,  Assembly,  City  and 
country,  that  it’s  a  miracle  if  they  fall  not  into  the 
mouth  of  the  King.”^ 

Then  Manchester  had  proceeded  on  his  leisurely 
western  progress,  tarrying  for  broken  bridges  and 
prayer — “■  this  also  being  a  Fast  day  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  seek  God.”  ^  After  Second  Newbury  the  crisis 
could  not  be  shirked.  Two  matters  agitated  men’s  minds. 

There  was  the  question  of  the  toleration  of  opinion,  a 
question  on  which  depended  the  use  or  disuse  of  the  most 
vigorous  elements  in  the  parliament  forces.  To  Cromwell 
its  mihtary  aspect  was  the  chief  consideration ;  Milton, 
who  on  November  24th  published  his  Areopagitica,  argued 
it  on  broader  grounds.  “  Under  these  fantastic  terrors 
of  sect  and  schism,  we  wrong  the  earnest  and  zealous 
thirst  after  knowledge  and  understanding  which  God 
hath  stirred  up  in  this  city.  What  some  lament  of  we 
should  rather  rejoice  at,  should  rather  praise  this  pious 
forwardness  among  men  to  re-assume  the  ill-deputed 

^  Baillie,  II.  230.  ^  Manchester  a  Quarrel^  Ixiii. 
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1644  care  of  their  religion  into  their  own  hands  again.  A 
little  gcnei'ous  prudence,  a  little  forboaraiuu'  of  one 
another,  and  some  grain  of  charity  might  win  all  those 
diligences  to  join  and  unite  in  one  genei'al  and  Inotherly 
seai'ch  aftei'  truth,  could  we  but  forego  this  prcdatical 
tradition  of  crowding  free  consciences  and  (’hristian 
liberties  into  canons  and  precepts  of  men.”  And  there 
was  the  narrower  but  most  urgent  question  of  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  parliament  generals  and  the  quality  of 
their  armies. 

In  November  the  House  of  Commons  debated  the 
latter  point,  and  on  the  35th  Cromwell  stated  his  case. 
He  did  not  mince  matters,  but  set  fortli  mercilessly  all 
Manchester’s  blunders,  delays  and  hesitations,  fi-om  the 
fall  of  York  to  the  relief  of  Donnington.  These  mistakes 
were  due  not  to  accident  or  to  mere  improvidence  but 
to  “  his  backwardness  to  all  action,”  and  this  backward¬ 
ness  sprang  less  from  dulness  and  lethargy  than  from  an 
unwillingness  to  prosecute  the  war  “  to  Ji  fidl  vk;l'.oiy.” 
In  arraigning  Manchester  he  arraigiual  tin;  growing  {)eace 
party,  now  strong  in  parliament,  tire  city  of  London, 
and  the  nation,  and  es]:)ccially  he  arraigned  tlu^  Scots. 
Manchester  replied  on  the  38th  in  the  Ilouse  of  Lords, 
not  with  a  defence  only  but  with  countercharges  against 
Oliver  of  factiousness  and  inertia.  More,  he  attacked 
him  as  a  political  firebrand.  Oliver  had  sneered  at  the 
Westminster  Assembly  ;  he  had  declared  that  he  would 
draw  his  sword  as  willingly  against  the  Scots  as  against 
the  king ;  he  had  spoken  ill  words  about  the  nobility, 
said  he  wished  there  was  never  a  lord  in  the  land,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  well  till  Manchester  was  plain  Mr 
Montague.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  a  committee 
under  the  presidency  of  Zouch  Tate,  a  strong  presby- 
terian,  evidence  was  taken,  and  a  strife  began  of 
memorials  and  counterpleas.  The  issue  was  fairly 
joined — ^the  party  that  favoured  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  and  some  freedom  in  religion  against  the 
nobles  like  Manchester  and  Essex,  the  extreme  presby- 
terians  in  the  House  like  Holies,  and  the  Scottish  com¬ 
missioners.  The  last  named  had  the  happy  idea  of 
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'•  prosecuting  Oliver  as  an  incendiary,  but  at  a  secret  1644 
meeting  at  Essex  house  in  the  first  days  of  December  the 
English  lawyers,  Maynard  and  Whitelocke,  convinced 
them  that  high-flying  Scottish  views  of  treason  were  not 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  English  law. 

It  was  clear  that  so  far  as  Manchester  was  concerned 
Oliver  had  won  his  case,  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  House.  But  against  Manchester 
himself  he  had  forgotten  his  grievances.  It  was  not  the 
man  that  mattered  but  the  system,  and  the  disappearance 
of  one  ineffectual  leader  would  be  nothing  if  the  system 
remained.  For  Manchester’s  view  there  was  much  to 
be  said,  but  the  man  who  held  it  should  never  have 
taken  up  arms.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  quarrel 
could  be  finally  settled  by  the  sword,  and  therein  he 
was  right :  no  more  did  Oliver  hold  that  view,  but  he 
argued  that,  since  the  arbitrament  of  war  had  been 
chosen,  it  was  necessary  to  fight  out  the  first  stage  on 
that  basis.  The  alternative  would  be  no  settlement  at 
all,  but  the  acceptance  by  a  vanquished  parliament  of 
terms  dictated  by  the  king.  He  realized,  if  others  did 
not,  the  desperate  plight  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
only  cure  for  it  was  a  speedy  end  to  the  war ;  that  end 
must  come  by  victory,  parliament’s  or  the  king’s,  and 
he  was  determined  that  it  should  be  the  former’s.  There¬ 
fore  he  loathed  all  the  sleepy  things  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  such  a  victory — grandees  (he  had  already  dealt 
trenchantly  with  the  Greys  and  WiUoughbys  who  had 
cumbered  him),  trimming  lawyers,  garrulous  members 
of  parliament,  pedantic  Scots  lords  and  divines.  Let 
the  army  be  pruned  of  this  dead  wood,  and  there  was 
hope  for  England. 

On  December  9  Tate  presented  the  report  of  his  com¬ 
mittee.  Then  Oliver  rose  and  made  one  of  the  most 
effective  speeches  of  his  life.  He  abandoned  his  charge 
against  Manchester  and  left  the  personal  question  for 
greater  things. 

It  is  now  the  time  to  speak,  or  forever  hold  the  tongue. 

The  important  occasion  now  is  no  less  than  to  save  a  nation 

out  of  a  bleeding,  nay  almost  dying,  condition,  which  the  long 
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1644  continuance  of  the  War  hath  already  brought  it  into,  so  that ' 
without  a  more  speedy,  vigorous,  and  effectual  proscxiiitioii  of 
the  war- — casting  off  all  lingering  proceedings,  like  tliose  of 
soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea,  to  spin  out  a  war— wo  sliall 
make  the  kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  tlie  na.mo  of 
Parliament. 

For  what  do  the  enemy  say  ?  Nay,  what  do  nuiny  say  that 
were  friends  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ihirlianumt  '!?  this 

— that  the  Members  of  both  Houses  have  got  gixuit  pl.a(H'.s  and 
commands,  and  the  sword  into  their  hands  ;  and,  what  by- 
interest  in  the  Parliament,  what  by  j)ower  in  the  Army,  will 
perpetually  continue  themselves  in  grandeur,  iuui  not  permit 
the  War  speedily  to  end,  lest  their  own  power  should  detormiue 
with  it.  This  that  I  spealc  iicre  to  our  own  iiwjes  is  but  wliat 
others  do  utter  abroad  beliind  our  ba-eks.  I  a.m  fa^r  from 
reflecting  on  any.  I  know  tlu'.  worth  oi  those  (;oinnuindc-rs, 
members  of  both  Houses,  who  a, re  ycdi  in  powtn*.  lint,  if  1 
may  speak  my  conscience  without  ixilce-iion  uj)on  any,  \  do 
conceive  if  the  Army  be  not  put  into  another  nudhod,  aaid  tlu^ 
War  more  vigorously  prosecuted,  the  |)e()j)[o  ean  Ix^'ir  the  VVa-r 
no  longer,  and  will  enforce  you  to  a  dishonourable^  peaecu 
But  this  I  woxild  recommend  to  your  pnulencto—not  l.o  insist, 
upon  any  complaint  or  oversight  of  any  Comma, luhu’-indUned 
upon  any  occasion  whatsoever  ;  for  a,s  I  riiust  acdvuowlcdgo 
myself  guilty  of  oversight,  so  I  know  tlu^y  can  ra,rcdy  ix^  a,voi(I(xl 
in  military  matters.  Therefore,  waiving  a  strict;  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  these  things,  let  us  apply  onrsetvevs  to  tlu‘-  remedy, 
which  is  most  necessary.  And  i  liopc  we  luivc  such  true 
English  hearts  and  zealous  afTectiou  to  wa, re  is  the  genei’aJ,  weat 
of  our  Mother  Country  as  no  member  of  either’  llouso  will, 
scruple  to  deny  themselves,  and  their  ow.n  private  intcrevsts, 
for  the  public  good,  nor  account  it  to  be  a  elishonour'  elono  to 
them,  whatever  the  Parliament  shall  resolve  upon  in  this 
weighty  matter.^ 

No  speech  of  Oliver  is  more  full  of  the  man — his  realism, 
his  directness,  his  sense  of  proportion,  the  tactical 
instinct  which  made  him  formidable  in  battle.  It  had 
its  effect.  Tate  moved  and  carried  a  motion  that  during 
the  war  no  member  of  either  House  should  hold  military 
or  civil  command.  Oliver’s  enemies  voted  for  it,  since, 
if  it  disqualified  Manchester  and  Essex,  it  rid  them  also 
of  the  “  darling  of  the  sectaries.”  Two  days  later  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance  was  passed  and  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  and  the  Commons  turned  to  the  duty  which  on 

1  Kushworth,  VI.  4.  L.  and  S.,  1.  180-7. 
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‘.November  23  they  had  intrusted  to  the  Committee  of*’ 
Both  Kingdoms,  “  to  consider  of  a  frame  or  model  of 
the  whole  militia.” 

■  What  during  this  critical  time  lay  at  the  back  of 
Ohver’s  mind  ?  He  must  have  faced  the  possibility  that 
his  war  service  was  finished,  and  that  the  torch  he  had 
lit  might  be  passed  to  other  hands — ^to  Fairfax  and 
Skippon  and  Balfour,  and  to  the  new  colonels  of  horse 
whom  he  had  trained.  It  was  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
useless  litter,  and  with  his  uncompromising  honesty  in 
the  face  of  facts  he  took  that  way.  But  it  is  difficult 
not  to  believe  that  he  felt  that  somehow  his  chance 
would  come  again.  He  was  aware  that  in  two  years  he 
had  made  the  greatest  military  reputation  in  the  king¬ 
dom  and  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  genius  for  war.  If 
a  new  model  army  was  to  be  created  he  may  well  have 
hoped  that  sooner  or  later  the  practical  good  sense  of  his 
people  would  insist  on  revising  the  Self-denying  Ordin¬ 
ance,  once  it  had  served  its  purpose,  and  set  him  again 
in  high  command.^ 


Ill 

The  early  months  of  1645  saw  little  activity  in  the 
field,  but  much  at  Westminster.  The  king  had  begun 
operations  in  the  west,  where  Goring  was  again  besieging 
Lyme  and  Plymouth  and  Taunton.  Waller  was  sent  in 
relief,  and  OHver  was  ordered  to  join  him  with  his  regi¬ 
ment,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  regiment  would  not 
go  without  him.  In  those  weeks,  which  promised  to  be 
the  last  of  his  military  service,  Oliver  proved  himself  a 
loyal  subordinate,  for  his  superior  was  eager  and  assid¬ 
uous  if  uninspired,  and  Oliver  had  no  love  for  indisci¬ 
pline  except  in  the  last  extremity.  W’'aller  was  amazed 
at  the  docility  of  this  reputed  firebrand.  “  At  this  time,” 
he  wrote  afterwards,  “  he  had  never  shown  extraordinary 
parts,  nor  do  I  think  he  did  himself  believe  that  he  had 

1  The  documents  relating  to  this  crisis  are  published  in  The  Quarrel  of  Man- 
Chester  and  Cromwell  (Camden  Soc.),  1875.  See  also  Camden  Miscellany ^  No  8, 
and,  for  the  Soots  view,  Baillie,  II. 
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1645  them  ;  for  although  he  was  blunt  he  did  not  bear  himself 
with  pride  or  disdain.  As  an  officer  he  was  obedient, 
and  did  never  dispute  my  orders  nor  argue  upon  them.” 

The  new  year  brought' another  vain  attempt  at  po'aee- 
rnaking,  preceded  by  the  execution  of  Laud.  Tlie  trial 
of  the  archbishop  had  been  long  dragging  on,  and,  since 
there  was  as  little  hope  of  a  verdict  on  the  impeachiuoiit 
as  in  the  case  of  Strafford,  the  same  procedure  was 
followed,  and  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  the  old  man  laid  down  his  head  on  the 
scaffold,  with  the  prayer,  “  I  beseech  Tliee  give  grace 
of  repentance  to  all  bloodthirsty  people,  but  it  they 
will  not  repent,  0  Lord,  confound  their  devices.” 
Essex  had  gallantly  protested  in  the  Loi  cls  against  this 
deed — “  Is  this  the  liberty  which  we  promised  to  main¬ 
tain  with  our  blood  ?  ” — and  Laud’s  execution,  which 
had  no  warrant  on  any  view  of  the  public  interest  but 
was  a  mere  blind  act  of  revenge,  served  to  make  a  broader 
and  deeper  chasm  of  the  breach  in  the  English  polity. 
It  certainly  steeled  Charles’s  resolution.  “  Nothing  can 
be  more  evident,”  he  told  the  queen,  “  than  that  Straf¬ 
ford’s  innocent  blood  hath  been  one  of  the  great  causes 
of  God’s  just  judgements  upon  this  nation  by  a  furious 
civil  war,  both  sides  hitherto  being  almost  equally 
guilty ;  but  now,  this  la.st  crying  blood  being  almost 
totally  theirs,  I  believe  it  is  no  presumption  hereafter  to 
hope  that  the  hand  of  justice  must  be  heavier  upon  them 
and  lighter  upon  us.”  The  answer  which  he  had  given 
to  the  parliament  envoys  in  November  was  now  his  fixed 
creed.  “  There  are  three  things  I  will  not  part  with— 
the  Church,  my  crown  and  my  friends.” 

The  negotiations  which  began  at  Uxbridge  in  January 
were  therefore  doomed  from  the  start.  They  were  an 
attempt  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  to  try  their  hand  at 
making  peace.  Three  propositions  were  put  forward : 
the  king  must  take  the  Covenant  and  accept  parliamen¬ 
tary  presbytery  in  England ;  he  must  hand  over  the  militia 
and  the  navy  he  must  give  parliament  a  free  hand  in 
Ireland.  Charles,  having  been  much  pressed  at  Oxford 
by  the  peace  party  among  the  royalists,  made  counter- 
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propositions,  which  on  the  ecclesiastical  side  went  far  in  1645 
the  direction  of  toleration.  They  did  not  satisfy  the 
Presbyterians,  and  Oliver  and  his  independents  very 
wisely  kept  clear  of  the  dispute.  They  believed  that  the 
war  must  be  fought  to  a  finish,  and  that  presbyterian 
intransigence  was  a  certain  bar  to  any  premature  peace. 

On  February  22  the  futile  business  came  to  its  expected 
end. 

Meantime  the  making  of  the  New  Model  army  went  on. 

It  must  be  an  army  for  general  service,  free  from  local 
obligations,  and  therefore  it  must  be  paid  not  from  local 
but  from  national  funds.  These  were  the  cardinal  points 
in  its  structure.  The  pay  must  be  regular,  the  supphes 
ample,  and  the  dress  uniform — wherefore  the  scarlet 
coat  became  the  rule  in  England.  Conscription  was 
necessary  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  for  the  new  army  which 
mustered  on  the  Windsor  meads  was  fixed  at  eleven 
regiments  of  horse,  each  600  strong,  twelve  regiments  of 
foot,  each  1200  strong,  a  thousand  dragoons,  and  an 
artillery  train.  Essex’s  forces  formed  the  staple,  but  600 
infantry  came  from  Waller,  and  the  main  part  of  Man¬ 
chester’s  army  was  incorporated.  Oliver’s  own  regi¬ 
ment  became  two,  one  commanded  by  his  cousin  Edward 
Whalley,  and  one,  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  which 
ranked  first  in  the  cavalry.  Officers  were  required  to 
take  the  Covenant — ^an  elastic  test  which  only  John 
Lilburne  boggled  at.  They  were  for  the  most  part  of 
good  birth,  though  there  was  no  social  scrutiny.  Pride 
the  drayman,  Hewson  the  cobbler,  and  Okey  the  ship- 
chandler  have  been  given  undue  prominence,^  since  out 
of  thirty-seven  senior  officers  twenty-one  were  sprung 
of  gentle,  and  nine  of  noble,  houses.  There  was  little 
Puritanism  in  the  infantry  rank-and-file,  but  the  cavalry 
troopers  were  largely  independents  and  enthusiasts,  and 
so  were  the  great  majority  of  the  officers  of  all  arms. 

On  February  13  the  New  Model  ordinance  was  passed 
into  law.  A  month  before  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  had  been 
given  the  supreme  command  as  captain-general,  and 

^  ‘‘Most  of  til©  colonels  were  tradesmen  brewers,  tailors,  goldsmiths,  shoe¬ 
makers  and  the  like.”  Holies,  Memoirs,  149. 
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1645  Phillip  Skippon  was  major-general  in  charge  ol:  the  foot ; 
the  post  of  lieutenant-genei’al  in  command  of  the  liorse 
was  significantly  left  vacant.  Fairfax  was  now  a  man  of 
thirty-three,  a  “  Black  Tom,”  but  not  in  Sti-afford’s 
fashion,  tall,  silent  because  he  stammered  badly,  with 
a  dark  face  seamed  by  old  wounds.  He  was  devout.,  but 
whether  he  was  presbyterian  or  independent  wa,s  a  se(U'et 
between  him  and  his  Maker.  His  men  loved  liini  for  his 
gallantry  and  simplicity,  and  his  enenues  never  accaised 
iiim  of  broken  faith.  He  was  a  good  cavalry  soldier,  and 
he  was  like  a  flame  in  battle,  but  his  talent  was  rather 
for  personal  leadership  than  for  any  high  strategic  or 
tactical  flights.  Tlie  age  produced  lew  more  sterling 
and  attractive  characters,  and  beyond  tloubt  he  was  the 
best  man  for  the  post,  since  he  harmoiiized  opposites 
and  roused  no  antagonisms.  Skippon,  who  had  been 
Essex’s  infantry  commander,  was  an  ex|)ei'i(au;ed  soldier, 
and  provided  the  technical  knowledge  whicfi  Fahfax 
lacked. 

The  first  Self-denying  Ordinance,  which  barred  mili¬ 
tary  oflEice  to  any  member  of  parliament,  had  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Lords,  but  the  second,  which  enforced 
resignation  within  forty  days  but  did  not  disqualify  for 
future  employment,  became  law  on  April  3.  Under  it 
the  chief  figures  in  the  parliament’s  campaign  of  the 
past  two  years  laid  down  their  commands — Essex  and 
Manchester,  Denbigh  and  Waller.  None  were  great  men, 
but  in  this  history  we  shall  meet  no  more  honest  and 
dutiful  souls.  To  look  on  their  lineaments  on  the  can¬ 
vases  of  Van  Dyck  and  Lely  is  to  see  at  a  glance  their 
virtues  and  their  imperfections.  Essex  with  his  bold, 
stupid  Devereux  face,  Manchester  large-featured  and 
vacant.  Waller  with  his  heavy  cheeks  and  double  chin — 
they  are  all  of  a  familiar  English  type,  loyal,  kindly, 
serious,  not  greatly  used  to  the  travail  of  thought.  They 
have  a  puzzled  air,  as  if  destiny  had  cast  them  for 
parts  which  they  did  not  comprehend.  Set  against  them 
the  portrait  at  Hinclringbrooke  of  Oliver  painted  early 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  mark  the  difference.  Tire  eyes 
are  troubled,  but  it  is  with  deep  reflection.  The  jaw, 
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the  great  nose,  the  full  brow  are  moulded  on  iron  lines.  1645 
It  is  the  face  of  a  man  who  knows  with  utter  conviction 
his  immediate  purpose.  Oliver  had  learned  in  these 
.years  more  than  the  art  of  war.  He  had  taught  himself 
to  curb  his  impetuous  temper  and  school  his  spirit  to  a 
sober  patience.  Just  as  in  battle  he  knew  where  to 
stop,  so  he  knew  in  other  matters  when  to  speak  and 
when  to  be  silent,  when  to  press  forward  and  when  to 
withdraw.  He  will  accept  a  little  here  and  renounce  a 
little  there  provided  that  it  is  all  contributory  to  that 
general  aim  which  is  never  out  of  his  mind.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  misty  horizon,  but  he  has 
always  his  foreground  acidly  clear.  The  soldier  is 
acquiring  his  first  instruction  in  statecraft. 
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NASEBY  AND  AFTER 
(1645-164<6) 


They  said  this  mystery  sluill  (U'a,s(' : 

The  priest  promotes  war,  aaid  the.  sohlica*  p('a.(H^. 

VVlELUM  IhiAKK. 

VvQLep  6’ws  di]  di]p6p  iyw  iroX^fWO  7rt'7rai'/.U'U,. 

Uiad,  xviii,  125. 


I 

1645  The  position  of  affairs  in  April  1645,  wliilc;  Jiis  oppoiioats’ 
new  army  was  in  the  making,  offered  ('haile.s  iiis  last 
chance.  He  had  terribly  lost  c;aste  with  the  country. 
Most  of  the  high-minded  gentlemen  like  Falkland  and 
Northampton  and  Carnarvon,  who  had  been  with  him  at 
the  start,  had  now  fallen  in  the  field.  Rupert:  had  no 
longer  his  master’s  full  confidence.  Tlie  royal  cause  in 
the  eyes  of  moat  men  was  re})i-eseivtod  by  debauched 
ruffians  like  Goring  and  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and 
wandering  troops  of  horse  who  plundered  indiscriminately 
friend  and  foe.  As  the  parliament  forces  improved  the 
others  degenerated.  “  Those  under  the  king’s  com¬ 
mand,”  Clarendon  wrote  bitterly,  “  grew  insensibly  into 
all  the  license,  disorder  and  impiety  with  which  they 
had  reproached  the  rebels ;  and  they,  again,  into  great 
discipline,  diligence  and  sobriety  ;  which  begot  courage 
and  resolution  in  them,  and  notable  dexterity  in  achieve¬ 
ment  and  enterprise.  Insomuch  as  one  side  seemed  to 
fight  for  morality  with  the  weapons  of  confusion,  and 
the  other  to  destroy  the  king  and  government  with  all 
the  principles  and  regularity  of  monarchy.”  The 
famous  royalist  cavalry  were  now  definitely  inferior  to  the 
best  parliament  horse.  On  the  other  hand  the  royalist 
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foot  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  professional  skill  1645 
.and  were  on  the  whole  the  finest  infantry  in  the  land. 
Unfortunately  too  niany  of  them  were  a}3sorbed  in  an 
•  aimless  garrisoning  of  fortresses. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages  the  king  had  still  a 
chance  of  victory,  the  last  that  the  fates  could  offer  him. 

The  north,  except  for  a  few  scattered  castles,  had  gone  ; 
but  he  still  had  the  west,  though  parliament  had  the 
harbours  of  Plymouth  and  Pembroke  and  the  inland 
key-points  of  Taunton  and  Gloucester.  He  had  two 
armies  :  that  under  Rupert,  based  upon  Oxford,  about 
11,000  strong,  and  that  of  the  west,  under  Goring  and 
Hopton,  numbering  some  10,000;  he  had  also  Sir 
Charles  Gerard’s  considerable  Welsh  levies.  In  total 
nunabers  he  was  much  inferior  to  parliament,  but  the 
parliament  strength  was  divided,  with  Leven  and  his 
Scots  far  away  on  the  northern  border.  Moreover  its 
main  army  was  in  process  of  re-forming,  and  therefore 
in  a  perilous  posture.  Fortune  had  given  him  again  the 
initiative.  He  might  strike  at  Fairfax  before  he  was 
ready,  or  he  might  push  northwards  and  deal  with 
Leven’ s  depleted  command. 

For  a  new  factor  had  entered  into  the  contest  which, 
properly  used,  might  have  given  Charles  the  victory. 
Montrose,  as  we  have  seen,  had  after  Marston  Moor 
crossed  the  Esk  almost  alone,  with  the  desperate  purpose 
of  winning  back  Scotland  for  the  king.  He  had  pros¬ 
pered  miraculously  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of 
complete  success.  The  previous  autumn  he  had  routed 
the  Covenant  levies  of  second-line  troops  at  Tippermuir 
and  Aberdeen,  and  on  the  second  day  of  February  at 
Inverlochy  he  had  dealt  the  clan  power  of  Argyll  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  Leven  had  been  forced 
to  send  north  Baillie  and  some  of  his  best  foot  regiments, 
and  was  now  resolutely  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carlisle,  keeping  an  anxious  eye  on  events  across  the 
Border.  The  king  had  for  a  time  the  notion  of  joining 
Montrose,  a  romantic  but  impossible  enterprise ;  Rupert, 
with  better  judgment,  aimed  at  destroying  Leven.  Had 
Charles  had  the  wit  to  read  the  situation  and  the 
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1645  resolution  to  act  upon  his  conclusion — had  he  hanged 
Goring  and  left  the  ai^iy  of  the  west  to  Hopton,  and 
marched  iiorthward  with  horse  and  foot  and  artillery 
against  the  dispirited  and  half-hearted  Scots—history. 
might  have  taken  a  very  different  course.  For  Montrose 
was  still  to  win  great  victories,  and,  with  Scotland  under 
his  heel,  he  could  have  brought  the  superb  fighting  stuff 
ot  his  Flighlanders  to  the  royal  side.  Such  an  army 
sweeping  down  from  the  north,  would  have  fought 
somewhere  in  the  midlands  a  very  different  Naseby. 

The  New  Model  was  naturally  slow  to  form  luid  at 
farst  it  was  unhandy.  Intended  for  a  mobile  field  army, 
it  did  not  include  anything  like  all  the  man-power  at 
parliament  s  disposal.  Besides  many  garrisons,  there 
were  Poyntz’s  detachment  in  tlu>  north,  Browne’s  in  the 
midlands,  Brereton  s  in  Cheshire,  and  Massey’s  in  the 
Severn  valley.  But,  apart  from  this  di.ssipation  of 
^rengf-h,  there  was  a  .seriou.s  flaw  in  the  high  command. 
Ihe  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  still  directed  the 
strategy  and  Fairfax  docilely  obeyed.  Parliament  had 
got  Itself  a  noble  weapon,  but  at  the  start  it  .seemed 
unable  to  use  it. 


Chailes  did  not  seize  the  chance  thus  offered  him. 
Rupert,  who  had  gone  north  early  in  the  year  to  clear 
tfie  road,  had  been  compelled  to  deal  with  a  rising  of 
peasants,  the  Clubmen,  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcester- 
threatened  to  block  his  communication.s 
with  Oxford.  Before  he  could  start  on  his  main  move- 
ment  he  had  to  get  infantry  and  an  artillery  train  from 
r  X  4  especially  the  latter.  Parliament,  in  dread  of 
what  Rupert  might  do  before  Fairfax  was  ready,  sent 
against  him  the  only  man  it  possessed  who  was  swift  in 
a  crisis.  Ihe  forty  days  allowed  by  the  Self-denying 
tidier elap.sed,  and  Oliver  was  still  a  serving 


A  ^  brilliant  little  episode.  On 

April  he  was  at  Watlington  with  1500  troopers. 

ext  day  he  routed  the  royal  horse  at  Islip  on  the  Cher- 
well,  and  took  Bletchingdon  house.  Then  he  swept 
south-west  to  Witney  and  Bampton,  tfll  he  was  halted  By 
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the  stubborn  defence  of  Faringdon  house,  whereupon  he  1645 
•joined  Fairfax  at  Newbury.  He  had  done  his  work,  for 
he  had  carried  off  all  the  draught  horses  in  the  neighbour- 
’hood,  so  that  none  were  left  for  the  king’s  artillery  train. 
Charles  had  to  postpone  his  junction  with  Rupert  till 
Goring  could  bring  up  his  troops  from  the  west.  The 
raid  was  a  perfect  instance  of  the  strategic  use  of  cavalry, 
and  it  had  profound  consequences  for  the  general 
campaign. 

But  the  Committee,  blind  to  greater  interests,  directed 
Fairfax  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Taunton,  while  OHver 
was  left  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  king.  This  meant 
that  Oxford  could  not  be  watched  on  every  side,  and  the 
king  slipped  out  by  the  northern  road.  So  the  Committee 
recalled  Fairfax,  after  he  had  sent  on  a  brigade  to  re¬ 
lieve  Taunton,  and,  on  some  rumour  of  treachery  within 
the  city,  set  him  to  the  idle  task  of  besieging  Oxford 
without  heavy  guns  or  intrenching  tools,  while  Charles 
and  Rupert  were  moving  towards  Cheshire.  There  was 
as  much  indecision  in  the  king’s  councils.  Some  would 
have  him  turn  against  Fairfax,  others,  like  Rupert  and 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  urged  the  northern  march. 

A  foolish  compromise  was  the  result.  Goring  was  sent 
off  to  Taunton,  and  the  now  depleted  army  tarried  to 
make  up  its  mind.  Oxford,  with  Fairfax  at  its  gates, 
seemed  to  be  in  danger,  and  Charles  did  not  dare  to  leave 
it  unguarded.  So  as  a  diversion  he  resolved  to  attack 
Leicester,  and  on  May  31  carried  and  sacked  that  city. 

This  event  brought  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms 
to  their  senses.  The  assault  on  Leicester  menaced  the 
eastern  association,  the  holy  land  of  their  cause  and  their 
best  recruiting  ground.  Oliver,  who  on  May  10th  had 
had  his  command  prolonged  for  another  forty  days,  was 
on  May  28  despatched  to  see  to  the  defence  of  Ely. 
Moreover  word  had  come  of  a  battle  in  Scotland,  Auld¬ 
earn,  where  Montrose  had  most  terribly  smitten  the 
Covenant.  Fairfax  was  directed  to  relinquish  the  siege 
of  Oxford  and  use  his  own  discretion,  and  on  June  5  he 
broke  up  his  quarters  and  moved  towards  the  king. 
Meantime  Charles  hung  aimlessly  in  the  Leicester 
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1646  neighbourhood,  and  was  at  Daventry  on  June  7th, 
anxious  about  what  might  be  happening  at  Oxford.  He 
seemed  to  be  oblivious  of  his  danger,  and  could  spare 
time  for  a  hunt  in  Fawsley  park,  the  place  where  Pym 
had  once  hatched  his  plots.  He  had  still  a  vague  idea  of 
marching  to  Scotland  by  the  vale  of  York,  but  he  was 
half-inclined  to  Digby’s  plan  of  concentrating  on  Fair¬ 
fax.  Also  he  must  arrange  for  the  revictualling  of  Oxford, 
and  he  had  summoned  Goring  from  the  south-west  and 
Gerard  from  Wales  to  join  him.  He  believed  that  owing 
to  the  distractions  of  parliament  he  had  ])lenty  of  time. 
“  If  we  peripateticks,”  he  wrote  to  Nicholas,  “  get  no 
more  mischances  than  you  Oxonians  are  like  to  have 
this  summer,  we  may  all  expect  a  mei'ry  winter.”^ 

He  was  in  a  confident  mood,  as  always  be! ore  disaster. 
For  the  New  Model  he  had  nothing  but  sc!orn.  His 
staff  called  it  the  “New  Noddle,”  Fairfax  was  the 
“  rebels’  new  bnxtish  general  ”  and  this  contemptuous 
view  was  shared  by  others  than  royalists.  Robei’t 
Baillie  reported  to  Scotland  that  the  parliament  army 
“consists  for  the  most  part  of  raw,  inexperienced, 
pressed  soldiers.  Few  of  the  officers  are  thought  capable 
of  their  places ;  many  of  them  are  sectaries,  or  their 
confident  friends  ;  if  they  do  great  service  many  will  be 
deceived.”  ^  Richard  Baxter,  who  had  better  means  of 
judging,  was  not  more  favourable.  “  The  greatest  part 
of  the  common  soldiers,  especially  of  the  foot,  were 
ignorant  men  of  little  religion,  abundance  of  tliem  such 
as  had  been  taken  prisoner,  or  turned  out  of  garrisons 
under  the  king,  and  had  been  soldiers  in  his  army  ;  and 
these  would  do  anything  to  please  their  officers.”  ^ 

The  stage  was  set  for  a  great  battle,  and  the  two  armies 
were  moving  blindly  to  a  meeting.  Since  the  country 
people  were  hostile  in  that  region,  the  lack  of  intelligence 
was  worse  on  the  king’s  side.  On  June  8  Fairfax  learned 
that  Charles  was  at  Daventry  and  ordered  Skippon  to 
prepare  a  plan  of  battle.  On  that  day  his  council  of  war 
petitioned  parliament  that  Oliver  might  be  appointed 
to  the  vacant  lieutenant-generalship,  since  without  him 
1  Bamio,  II.  264-fl.  “  lid.  BaxL,  03. 
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there  was  no  officer  to  command  the  horse.  “  The  general 
•esteem  and  affection  which  he  hath  both  with  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  whole  army,  his  own  personal  worth 
"and  ability  for  the  ernploymeiit,  his  great  care,  diligence 
and  courage,  and  faithfulness  in  the  service  you  have 
already  employed  him  in,  with  the  constant  presence  and 
blessing  of  God  that  has  accompanied  him,  make  us  look 
upon  it  as  a  duty  we  owe  to  you  and  the  public  to  make 
our  suit.”  The  Commons,  but  not  the  Lords,  assented, 
and  a  message  was  sent  to  Oliver  at  Ely.  It  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  would  arrive  in  time  for  the  coming 
battle,  though,  as  soon  as  he  got  the  word,  he  galloped 
westward  with  600  men. 

_  On  June  12th  Fairfax  was  at  Kishngbury,  -within 
eight  miles  of  the  royal  army  at  Daventry.  That  night 
the  king  was  at  last  aware  of  the  enemy’s  presence,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  he  fired  his  huts  and  marched 
northwards  to  Market  Harborough.  Fairfax  followed, 
and,  as  he  struck  his  camp,  a  mighty  shout  among  his 
soldiers  welcomed  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  horsemen 
from  the  east.  “  Ironsides  is  come  ”  was  the  word  that 
ran  down  the  ranks.  Charles’s  intention  was  to  march 
to  Belvoir  and  thence  to  Newark,  but  he  found  that  the 
parliament  van  was  too  close  upon  his  heels.  Battle 
could  not  be  avoided,  but,  since  his  force  was  heavily 
outnumbered,  he  must  find  a  strong  defensive  position 
and  await  attack.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
the  royal  army  took  up  ground  on  a  long  hill  two  miles 
south  of  Market  Harborough,  in  the  midst  of  open 
country  suitable  for  cavalry.  About  eight  o’clock 
Rupert  sent  out  a  scouting  party,  which  reported  that 
no  enemy  was  to  be  seen.  But  Fairfax,  who  had  marched 
from  Guilsborough  at  three  o’clock  that  morning,  and 
was  now  on  the  high  ground  east  of  Naseby,  observed 
the  enemy  on  a  distant  ridge,  and  deployed  his  troops 
from  column  of  route  into  order  of  battle. 

The  royal  army  was  shghtly  to  his  left,  so  on  Oliver’s 
advice  the  front  was  moved  further  west,  since  the  wind 
was  from  that  direction,  and  it  was  important  not  to 
give  the  enemy  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  which  would 
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1646  blow  the  dust  raised  by  them  in  the  faces  of  the  parlia-  • 
ment  men.  The  new  position  was  on  the  edge  of  a  low' 
plateau  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  tlu'  village  of 
Naseby,  with  below  it  a  Hat  hollow  cal  I  cal  Bi'oadnioor. 
Again  on  Oliver’s  advice,  the  line  was  drawn  baclv  slightly 
from  the  crest,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  seeing 
their  dispositions  and  numbers. 

It  was  now  about  nine  o’clock.  There  had  been  much 
rain  during  the  preceding  days,  but  the  morning  was 
fine,  with  a  light  wind  from  the  nortli-west  which  died 
away  as  the  day  advanced.  The  place  was  the  central 
boss  of  the  midlands,  a  country  of  rolling  downs  and  shal¬ 
low  dales,  the  water-parting  from  which  strc^arns  (lowed 
to  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea.  From  springs 
a  few  feet  distant  in  Naseby  village  tlie  Avon  ran  to  the 
Severn  and  the  Nen  to  the  Wash.  The  Welland  had  its 
rise  in  the  hollow  behind  the  king’s  position.  It  was 
fitting  that  the  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
England  should  be  fought  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
English  land.  That  it  would  be  a  fateful  action  was 
understood  by  both  antagonists.  Three  weeks  before 
Digby  had  written  :  “  Ere  one  month  be  over,  we  shall 
have  a  battle  of  all  for  all,”  and  he  had  been  hopcfid  of 
the  issue.  Oliver  on  the  other  side  had  no  doubts. 

“  When  I  saw  the  enemy  draw  up  and  march  in  gallant 
order  towards  us,  and  we  a  company  of  poor  ignorant 
men  ...  I  could  not,  riding  alone  about  my  business, 
but  smile  out  to  God  in  praise,  in  assurance  of  victory, 
because  God  would,  by  things  that  are  not,  bring  to 
naught  things  that  are.  Of  which  I  had  great  assirrance, 
and  God  did  it.”  ^ 


II 

Rupert,  dissatisfied  with  his  scoutmaster’s  report, 
rode  out  himself  with  a  body  of  horse,  and  from  the  high 
ground  above  the  village  of  Clipstone  he  saw  the  parlia¬ 
ment  army  moving  into  order  of  battle.  He  seems  to 
have  misconstrued  this  as  a  retreat,  for  he  sent  back 
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■  word  at  once  for  the  j’est  of  the  royalist  force  to  advance 
with  all  speed.  About  ten  o’clock  it  had  arrived  on  the 
ridge  called  Dust  Hill,  looking  over  the  marshy  field  of 
Broadmoor  to  the  enemy  front  draAvn  up  along  and  be¬ 
hind  the  crest  of  Red  Pit  Hill,  which  constituted  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mill  Hill  uplands  north  of  Naseby. 
The  king  had  a  total  force  of  some  7500  men,  of  which 
4000  were  horse.  The  foot  in  the  centre  was  under  Sir 
Jacob  (now  Lord)  Astley,  Clarendon’s  “honest,  brave, 
and  plain  man,”  full  .sixty-six  years  old.  He  had  his 
regiments  formed  in  solid  tertias,  the  old  Spanish  forma¬ 
tion  which  Tilly  had  used  at  Leipsic,  pikemen  in  the 
centre  aird  musketeers  on  the  wings.  On  the  left  flank 
were  the  cavalry  under  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  “a 
grave  and  very  thin  Yorkshireman,  with  a  long  solemn 
face,  brave  as  a  lion  and  both  judicious  and  enterprising, 
but  with  an  unfortunate  temper.”  ^  He  had  with  him 
his  own  indifferent  Yorkshire  horse,  and  the  cavalry 
from  Newark.  On  the  right  flank  was  Rupert,  with  his 
own  and  Prince  Maurice’s  horse,  a  total  of  something 
under  2000.  The  front  was  in  two  lines,  but  behind  the 
centre  was  a  considerable  reserve  with  the  king,  both 
foot  and  horse,  including  the  royal  life  guards  and 
Rupert’s  famous  foot  regiment  of  Bluecoats.  Apart 
from  the  Yorkshire  horse  the  royal  army  was  a  veteran 
one,  and  it  was  especially  rich  in  experienced  officers.^ 
The  parliament  forces  on  their  mile  of  front  numbered 
the  better  part  of  14,000  men,  of  whom  7000  were  in¬ 
fantry  and  6500  horse  and  dragoons.  The  infantry  in 
the  centre  under  Skippon  had  five  regiments  in  first  line, 
and  in  the  second  line  the  three  veteran  regiments  of 
Rainsborough,  Hammond  and  Pride.  The  cavalry  on 
the  right  flank  under  Oliver  were  in  three  fines  owing  to 
the  constricted  ground,  but  the  rest  of  the  battle-front 
was  in  two.  Henry  Ireton  as  the  new  commissary- 
general  commanded  the  horse  on  the  left,  and  on  his  left 
Okey  had  a  thousand  dragoons.  The  parliament  position 
was  very  strong,  for  Ireton’s  flank  was  protected  by  a 
marshy  rivulet  fringed  by  what  was  called  the  Sulby 
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1C45  Hedges,  ;i,  pai-isli  boundary,  and  a  [in(‘  slation  lor  dra--’ 
goons.  All  the  rest  ol  the  field  was  o])(mi  moor  oi'  corn- 
la, nd,  hut  on  the  right  thei'e  A\'('r(^  ehmi])s  ol  gorse  and  a 
I'abbit-'vva.rren,  wliicli  woidd  era,m])  a  eavahy  charge'. 
Here,  as  at  Gainsborough  a, ml  Marslon  Moor,  tlu'  coney 
played  an  important  part  in  the  war.  Many  ol  tiie  horse 
and  no  small  part  of  the  foot  were  raw-'  hwies,  and  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  trained  olficers.  Ifiiirhix  had  shown 
himself  vigoi'ous  in  movement  and  a  swdf  l,  mardier,  but 
he  was  still  untried  in  high  command  in  a  field  action. 
In  battle  he  was  apt  to  l)ec()m.('  i,ran,s])orted  with  excite¬ 
ment  and  to  lose  his  head. 

Rupert,  still  apparently  believing  Ihat  the  enemy  was 
meditating  retreat,  gave  the  order  to  the  right  wing  to 
charge.  The  hour  was  about  hidf-|)a.st  tern.  I'lie  royal 
army  moved  forward,  (weiy  man  Avitli  a  beanstalk  in 
his  hat,  crying  the  watchwoi'd  of  Queen  Mai'y,”  to  be 
received  by  a  salvo  of  Faiil'ax’s  guns,  a.iid  tlu'  parliament 
shout  of  “  God  our  strength.'"'  As  Rupert  advanced  the 
whole  enemy  army  appearc'd  ovm'  t,lu^  brow  of  tlui  hill, 
and  he  seems  for  a  moment  l.o  have  halted  his  charge. 
So  did  Ireton,  but  Rupert  was  the  first  to  recover,  and, 
galloping  up  the  hill,  he  crashed  through  both  the  front 
and  the  reserve  lines  of  the  enemy.  Ireton  was  wounded 
and  made  prisoner.  Rupert  swe])t  on  to  tire  baggage 
lines  in  Naseby  village,  liad  a  short;  lussh'  with  their 
defenders,  and  then,  rememheiiirg  Edgehill  and  Marston 
Moor,  checked  the  pursuit  and  returiu'd  l-o  1;he  battlefield. 

He  found  things  in  evil  case.  Oliver  with  his  S600 
horse  had  let  the  royalist  left  advance  well  up  the  slope, 
and  then  at  the  proper  moment  had  launched  Wlialley’s 
r-egiment  against  them,  while  the  rest  of  his  first  line 
made  their  way  down  tli rough  the  i-abbit-warren. 
Whalley,  attacking  with  pistol  and  t.he  sword,  checked 
Langdale,  and  the  others  completed  his  rout.  Then,  with 
that  profound  tactical  good  sense  of  his,  realizing  that 
Langdale  was  no  more  a  danger,  Oliver  turned  against 
the  exposed  flank  of  the  royal  infanti'y.  For  one  moment 
his  decision  looked  like  a  blunder,  Charles,  seeing  what 
had  happened,  led  forward  the  royal  horse  guards  to 
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‘restore  the  battle  on  his  left.  A  fierce  charge  might  have  1645 
Aillied  Langdale  and  routed  Oliver’s  first  line,  which 
had  been  left  to  watch  events.  But  at  the  critical  in¬ 
stant  Lord  Carnwath,  of  the  strange  and  uncertain  house 
of  Dalziel,  seized  the  king’s  bridle,  and  cried  “  Will  you 
go  upon  your  death  ?  ”  Someone  gave  the  order  for  a 
right  wheel,  and,  before  Charles  could  prevent  it,  the 
whole  reserve  had  galloped  off,  and  did  not  halt  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

Meanwhile  Oliver  with  his  second  line  had  turned 
against  the  flank  of  the  infantry  battle,  while  Okey  on 
the  other  wing  had  mounted  his  dragoons  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  royal  foot  of  the  first  line,  mostly  Welsh 
levies,  though  heavily  outnumbered  had  broken  the 
first  line  of  the  parliament.  Skippon  was  badly  wounded 
and  out  of  action.  Now  they  were  hotly  engaged  with 
the  reserve  regiments  of  Pride,  Hammond  and  Rains- 
borough,  and  Fairfax,  who  had  lost  his  helmet,  was 
directing  the  battle.  Against  them  came  the  deadly 
flank  attack  of  Oliver,  and  the  heroic  infantry  could  no 
longer  sustain  the  hopeless  odds.  Rupert’s  Bluecoats, 
the  reserves  which  had  been  drawn  into  the  fight,  were 
the  last  to  break.  Like  Newcastle’s  Whitecoats  at 
Marston  Moor  they  died  where  they  stood,  and  with  them 
perished  the  royal  infantry  of  England. 

Rupert  returned  from  his  chase  to  find  a  lost  battle. 

He  joined  the  king,  and  with  his  horse  formed  a  new  line 
of  battle  north  of  Dust  Hill.  But  Fairfax  had  reformed 
his  foot,  and  was  advancing  with  his  terrible  cavalry 
wings.  Rupert  mged  a  charge,  but  he  got  no  response. 
Oliver’s  troopers  were  setting  spurs  to  their  horses,  and 
the  royalist  renmant  broke  and  fled.  Tlie  king  himself 
reached  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  twenty-eight  miles  off,  and 
others  found  sanctuary  within  the  walls  of  Leicester. 

Five  thousand  prisoners  fell  to  parliament,  of  w'hom  600 
were  officers,  besides  the  whole  royal  artillery  train,  and, 
what  was  more  serious,  Charles’s  private  correspondence. 

The  parhament  army,  after  its  thanksgivuig  prayer  and 
its  psalm  of  victory,  employed  the  summer  afternoon  in 
murdering  the  wretched  Irish  women  who  had  followed 
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1645  the  king,  and  slashing  the  faces  of  tlie  hhiglish  female 
camp-followei's,  wanton  and  reputable  alike.  It  had 
won  a  notable  triumph  but  no  special  glory,  foi’  two  to 
one  is  heavy  odds.  The  honours  of  the  figlit  were  with 
the  dead  Bluecoats.^ 


Ill 

Naseby  was  tactically  a,  decisive  victory,  since  it  put 
an  end  to  Charles’s  main  held  force.  But  it.  did  noi,  cud 
the  war,  for  there  was  no  norv('-centre  in  England, 
pressure  upon  which  would  doniiuati^  tlu>  wlioh'  body 
politic.  The  nation  was  apidluvlic,  pcr[)le.\ed  and  dis¬ 
integrated.  Charles  had  still  his  cavalry  iida.cl.,  he 
believed  that  large  Welsh  levies  would  still  ap])ear  at 
his  call,  he  had  Goring’s  army  in  the  south-wu'sL,  a.iul  lie 
was  busy  negotiating  for  tr()o])s  from  Indand  a, ml  the 
Continent.  There  was  a  proposal,  too,  t.o  eva,eua,l.e  the 
inland  fortresses,  the  garrisons  of  which  would  liave 
provided  a  new  held  army.^  But  the  heart  had  gone 
out  of  his  campaigning,  lie  did  not  evacua,l,e  the 
garrisons  or  join  Goring,”  but  clung  feebly  to  the  Welsh 
border.  As  for  parliament,  the  revelations  in  Charles’s 
letters  captured  at  Naseby  liad  driven  from  the  tuiuds  of 
the  most  moderate  any  ho])e  of  a  negotiated  peace.  A 
king  who  was  shown  as  ready  to  buy  forc'igu  aid  at  any 
price  and  as  the  impenitent  foe  of  the  Houses  at  West¬ 
minster  could  not  be  treated  with,  but  only  routed. 
Oliver’s  policy  had  now  triumphed,  aird  Naseby  had 
given  him  a  new  authority.  On  June  16th  his  lieutenant- 
generalship  was  extended  for  three  months,  and  it  was 
clear  that  it  would  be  permanent.  He  was  strong 
enough  now  to  pres;?  his  political  views.  In  liis  i-eport 

1  have  takoniho  uubiIktm  at  Nanoby  from  (Joloiu'l  VV.  Rohh  (/o\  II.  //., 
1S8S,  (H)8,  (d-c.)  vvho.Mp  vi<‘W.s  an^  by  ihivdmcv  {( f-inil  Ibar,  U.  37(|..92)! 

;inj  (uRi'binptorary  ai-ooimlM  of  hh(‘  ba.ti.Ic^  Ity  Idiirbtx,  (b'ouiwtll,  iSir  Mpary 
(SUiigHby,  V  icai’H,  C)U(‘y,  VVoyaii  (iti  Ca.rt(‘\s  (hDioniU*'  I.  12()),  a-nd  by 

various  paiiiphltjlccM'H,  but  tho  best  uarratilvt^  is  in  Atiijlut  livdivivu. 

gives  the  battIo-|)lan  of  both  annicH,  a-ud  thta'o  is  oiui  of  the  Royalists 
rcjiroduccd  iu  Warburton’s  MwperL  ddioro  is  some  uncei'tainty  about  the 
preliminary  manoeuvring,  but  none  about  the  .main  foaturcB  of  the  action. 
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*0  parliament  after  Naseby  he  pointed  the  moral  1645 
V  Honest  men  served  you  faithfully  in  this  action.  Sir, 
they  are  trusty  ;  I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  God  not 
to  discourage  them.  I  wish  this  action  may  beget 
thankfulness  and  humility  in  all  that  are  concerned  in  it. 

He  that  ventures  his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  I 
wish  he  trust  God  for  the  liberty  of  his  conscience,  and 
you  for  the  liberty  he  fights  for.”^ 

The  campaign  of  the  autumn  and  winter  was  for 
Fairfax  a  business  of  “  mopping  up.”  David  Leslie  had 
been  left  to  take  Carlisle,  and  Leven,  with  part  of  his 
uiipaid  and  malcontent  Scottish  army,  was  now  in  the 
midlands.  Fairfax  could  either  move  west  and  face  the 
king  in  the  Severn  valley,  or  join  Massey  in  Dorset  to 
deal  with  Goring.  He  wisely  chose  the  latter  course,  for 
the  Clubmen  were  becoming  dangerous  in  the  southern 
shires.  When  Goring  heard  of  his  coming,  he  raised  the 
siege  of  Taunton  and  occupied  the  line  of  the  rivers  Yeo 
and  Parret.  Fairfax  outmanoeuvred  him,  crossed  the 
Yeo,  and  on  the  morning  of  July  10  came  up  with  his 
main  force,  drawn  up  to  cover  the  road  to  Bridgewater 
on  a  hill  a  mile  from  Langport,  protected  in  front  by 
enclosures  and  a  marshy  valley.  He  had  perhaps  15,000 
men  to  the  enemy’s  10,000.  Goring,  having  sent  off 
most  of  his  guns  to  Bridgewater  could  not  reply  to  Fair¬ 
fax’s  bombardment,  under  cover  of  which  the  parhament 
men  crossed  the  vaUey  and  cleared  the  enclosmes.  Then 
Oliver’s  horse,  under  Bethell  and  Disbrowe,  charged 
the  royalist  cavalry,  and  broke  their  front.  The  infantry 
following  completed  the  rout,  and  in  an  hour  Goring 
was  in  flight  through  the  burning  streets  of  Langport. 

It  was  a  far  greater  feat  for  the  parliament  than  Naseby, 
since  the  enemy  had  been  attacked  in  a  strong  position 
of  his  own  choosing  and  decisively  beaten  by  only  a 
small  part  of  Fairfax’s  troops.  The  discipline  of  the 
New  Model  horse  was  extending  to  all  arms. 

Both  the  royal  armies  had  now  been  shattered  in  the 
field.  Bridgewater  was  taken  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  Fairfax  had  now  a  line  of  garrisons  to 
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1645-4G  isolate  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Presently  Batli  fell,  and  the 
strong  castle  of  Sherborne,  and  only  Bristol  remained. 
Oliver,  to  whom  the  rapid  training  of  the  new  army 
must  be  largely  attributed,  dealt  wisely  and  firmly  with 
the  Dorset  Clubmen,^  and  by  ihe  end  of  Angusi.  lie  was 
with  Fairfax  in  front  of  the  'vast  sjirawling  i'oitifications 
of  Bristol,  which  Rupert  was  holding  with  less  than 
2000  men.  The  task  of  defence  was  im])ossible,  and  after 
the  general  assault  on  September  20th  Rujiert  had  no 
choice  but  to  capitulate.  Oliver,  with  three  regiments 
of  horse  and  four  of  foot,  was  now  given  a  roving  com¬ 
mission  to  clear  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  and  Devizes, 
Winchester  and  the  virgin  stronghold  of  Basing  fell  to 
him  before  the  end  of  Oc-tober.  Six  moivihs  earlier  in  his 
Oxford  raid  he  had  declared  that  tlie  storming  of  strong 
places  was  not  his  business :  “  but  lie  had  now  learned 
this  branch  also  of  the  art  of  war. 

That  autumn  hope  finally  died  in  the  hearts  of  the 
wiser  royalists.  Charles  had  bc'cn  w'aiuh'ring  aimlessly 
in  the  midlands,  now  inspired  with  iJie  notion  of  joining 
Montrose,  now  cheered  by  promises  of  foreign,  aitl.  But 
all  his  schemes  had  come  to  nothing.  Montrose  in 
September  had  ended  at  Philiphaugh  his  year  of  miracles, 
and  was  a  fugitive  among  the  Highland  hills,  tlie  victim 
of  the  feeble  strategy  of  his  master.  Rupert  liad  been 
urging  peace,  and  after  the  fall  of  Bristol  was  excluded 
from  the  royal  council,  his  place  being  taken  by  the 
civilian  Digby,  whose  dash  to  the  north  had  a  disastrous 
ending.  On  November  6  Charles  made  his  way  back  to 
Oxford  to  begin  a  fresh  tangle  of  weary  intrigues  with 
Leven  and  the  Scots.  The  one  danger  that  remained  for 
parliament  was  the  arrival  of  foreign  support,  so  Fairfax 
took  the  field  in  the  first  days  of  January  1646,  while 
Devon  was  still  deep  in  snow.  Goring  had  gone,  and 
Hopton  had  his  place,  but  Hopton’s  wisdom  and  valour 
could  not  achieve  the  impossible.  On  January  9th 
Oliver  surprised  Lord  Wentworth  at  Bovey  Tracey ; 
Dartmouth  was  stormed  on  the  18th ;  on  Friday  16th 
Hopton  was  defeated  at  Torrington,  and  the  remnant 

1  See  hie  letter  to  Fairfax,  Jj>  St,  1.  209.  ^  Ibid,,  I  194. 
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oi  his  army  capitulated  on  March  14,  while  Prince  1646 
Charles  fled  to  the  Channel  Islands.  Seven  days  later 
the  last  fleld  action  was  fought  by  Lord  Astley  at  Stow- 
in-the-Wold.  On  April  9th  Exeter  surrendered,  and  on 
May  6th  Newark  followed.  Nothing  remained  but 
Oxford.  The  king,  after  making  overtures  to  every 
possible  ally,  decided  that  his  best  hope  lay  with  the 
Scots,  and  on  April  27  he  left  Oxford  for  Leven’s  camp. 
Fairfax  and  Ohver  were  presently  before  the  city,  and  on 
June  24  it  capitulated  on  generous  terms,  and  Rupert 
and  his  cavaliers  rode  over  Magdalen  bridge  with  all 
the  honours  of  war.  Parliament  had  won  that  decisive 
victory  which  Oliver  from  the  start  had  set  before  him. 

IV 

He  had  sheathed  his  sword  before  Oxford  fell  and 
returned  to  his  parhamentary  duties,  now  by  far  the  most 
formidable  figure  in  England.  In  January  parliament 
had  settled  on  him  certam  forfeited  estates  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  designed  to  produce  an  income  of 
£2500,  and  in  April  the  Commons  had  thanked  him  “  for 
his  great  and  faithful  services.”  During  the  war  his 
family  had  been  living  quietly  at  Ely,  but  a  cmmtry  life 
was  now  for  him  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  he  moved  his 
household  to  a  dwelling  in  Drury  Lane.  His  mother,  an 
old  woman  of  eighty,  lived  with  him  and  followed 
eagerly  his  career ;  his  wife,  like  Napoleon’s  mother 
distrustful  of  sudden  greatness,  contented  herself  with 
domestic  concerns  and  laboured  after  small  economies 
in  this  new  expensive  mode  of  hfe.  Of  his  sons  Robert, 
the  eldest,  had  died  long  ago  at  school,  and  the  second, 
Oliver,  had  perished  of  small-pox  while  with  the  troops 
at  Newport  Pagnell  in  the  spring  of  1644  ;  Richard  was 
a  youth  of  twenty,  and  Henry  had  already  been  two 
years  in  the  army.  Of  the  daughters  Mary  and  Frances 
were  still  little  girls,  but  Elizabeth  was  seventeen  and 
was  being  courted  by  Mr  John  Claypole,  a  Northampton¬ 
shire  squire.  Bridget,  the  eldest,  that  very  year,  while 
the  guns  were  stiU  busy  around  Oxford,  had  married  at 
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1646  llic  riuiuoi  -lioiKse  of  Holton,  five  miles  oft  on  the  l^ondon 
road,  a  man  of  thirty-six  with  a  great  squaj'o.  head,  thich 
curling  hair  and  deep-set  eyes,  that  Colonel  Henry  Ii'cton 
who  had  not  been  too  fortunate  at  Naseby.  Eroin  tire 
village  of  Forest  Hill  a  mile  distant  John  Milton  three 
years  before  had  got  his  wife. 

During  these  four  years  of  war  Oliver  had  known 
both  happiness  and  peace.  He  had  whaf;  tlu',  language 
of  his  faith  called  a  full  “  assurance.”  Exc(\pt  when  the 
high  command  was  manifestly  in(H)inpeteiit  lie  had  not 
to  concern  himself  with  questions  of  getieral  strategy, 
and  was  content  to  perform  the  tasks  assigiual  f.o  him. 
He  had  a  soldier’s  sense  of  discipline,  and  loved,  as  he 
once  said,  to  be  “  a  man  under  authority.”  'I’he  gadlly 
of  personal  ambition,  which  tormented  the  young 
Napoleon,  did  not  trouble  him.  Tlie  Conunons  hud  {)ro- 
posed  to  the  king  in  December  1(545  to  create  him  a 
baron,^  but  what  were  such  gauds  to  one  whose  hope  was 
to  sit  with  Christ  on  His  throne  ?  lihis  hapiiy  dedication 
gave  his  nature  a  balance  which  it  did  not  possess  before 
and  which  it  was  soon  to  lose.  He  was  doing  his  Lord’s 
work,  with  no  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and,  though  death  was 
ever  at  his  elbow,  death  was  only  a  messenger  to  summon 
him  to  his  reward.  Flaving  no  fears  he  was  merciful ; 
he  was  tender  with  the  puzzled  Clubmen,  and  gentle  to 
vanquished  enemies.  His  humanity,  too,  was  notable, 
for  he  mixed  on  familiar  terms  with  all,  and  could  be  a 
merry  companion,  a  lover  of  horse-play  and  rough  jests 
and  free  speech  which  scandahzed  the  prudish.  “  He 
was  naturally  of  such  a  vivacity,  hilarity  and  alacrity,” 
Richard  Baxter  wrote,  “  as  another  man  is  when  he  hath 
drunken  a  cup  of  wine  too  much.”  Had  not  the  Son  of 
Man  come  eating  and  drinking  ? 

But  his  religion  dominated  every  detail  of  his  life. 
The  teaching  of  his  first  schoolmaster  had  borne  fruit  in 
a  constant  waiting  upon  some  sign  of  the  heavenly  will. 
“He  seldom  fights,”  said  Hugh  Peters,  his  chaplain, 
“  without  some  text  of  Scripture  to  support  him,”  and 
a  rousing  verse  of  the  Psalms  was  like  a  cordial  to  his 
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'spirit.  No  Roman  general  ever  more  devoutly  took  tlie 
©mens.  There  was  here  some  psychological  necessity, 
the  craving  of  a  slow-moving  mind  for  an  external 
stimulus,  and  he  laboured  to  make  his  own  need  a  canon 
for  other  people.  Mercies  must  be  looked  for,  for  they 
were  a  token  of  the  divine  approval.  I  have  had 
greater  mercies,”  he  wrote  after  he  took  Bletchingdon, 
“  but  none  clearer.”  ^  He  saw  in  Naseby  “  none  other 
but  the  hand  of  God.”  ^  After  the  fall  of  Bristol  he 
told  the  Commons  :  “  He  that  runs  may  read  that  all 
this  is  none  other  than  the  work  of  God.  He  must  be  a 
very  atheist  that  does  not  acknowledge  it”;®  and  after 
the  capture  of  Winchester,  “  You  see  God  is  not  weary 
in  doing  you  good ;  I  confess  His  favour  to  you  is  as 
visible,  when  tMs  comes  by  His  power  upon  the  hearts  of 
your  enemies,  making  them  quit  places  of  strength  to 
you,  as  when  He  gives  com’age  to  your  soldiers  to  at¬ 
tempt  hard  things.”*  But  in  addition  to  this  zealous 
watching  for  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  there  was  also 
the  duty  of  constantly  entering  into  mystical  communion 
with  the  unseen.  On  the  eve  of  Marston  Moor  he 
disappeared,  and  was  found  by  a  girl  in  a  disused  room 
on  the  top  of  a  tower  wrestling  in  prayer  with  his 
Bible  before  him,®  and  before  the  sack  of  Basing  he 
spent  hours  on  his  knees.  The  health  of  his  soul 
depended  upon  the  frequent  renewal  of  that  spiritual 
experience  which  had  first  given  him  peace. 

The  style  of  the  letters  written  during  these  years  is 
for  the  most  part  brisk,  emphatic  and  soldierly.  To  the 
men  of  his  faith,  who  had  small  literary  knowledge 
behind  them,  the  words  of  Scripture  were  the  only  means 
of  expressing  either  strong  emotion  or  some  high  con¬ 
ception  of  policy.  The  language  of  Zion  was  soon  to 
become  a  bleak  conventional  jargon,  but  it  is  fair  to 
recognize  that  it  was  originally  used  by  simple  men  for 
the  reason  that  they  could  not  otherwise  express  thoughts 
beyond  their  daily  compass.  When  Oliver  writes  about 

^  i/.  a7td  S.)  I.  193.  2  I,  204. 
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1646  supplies  or  pay  or  marching  oi  ders  his  style  is  the  plain 
and  forthright  one  of  the  fenland  squire._  But  when  he 
is  concerned  with  deeper  things, it  becomes  iiiterpencdra^^ 
with  Scriptural  rhythms.  Now  and  tlien  lie  liad  to  deal 

with  profundities,  for,  as  the  campaign  drew  to  a  close, 
even  his  unspeculative  mind  was  forced  to  read  tiom  it 
certain  lessons.  He  saw  the  fruits  of  victory  in  danger 
of  being  wasted,  and  the  liberty  he  had  fought  for 
narrowed  into  a  ritualism  not  less  harsli  than  that  which 
he  had  shattered.  With  a  true  instinct  he  had  hept 
himself  in  the  background  aloof  from  controversies,  but 
once  and  again  he  was  forced  to  make  his  lestimony. 
Popery  and  the  anglicanism  of  Laud  he  ^  ruled  out  as 
hateful  to  the  Almighty,  but  within  the  limits  of  evangel¬ 
ical  protestantism  he  would  admit  no  intolerance.  In 
Richard  Baxter’s  words  he  was  joined  to  no  part.y  but 
for  the  liberty  of  all.  In  the  England  of  tluat  time  such 
tolerance  was  not  a  sedative  but  an  explosive,  lie 
stated  this  belief  in  his  despatch  alter  the  caplui’e  ot 
Bristol,  and  the  Coinmons  no  more  dared  to  /'le 
passage  than  the  similar  plea  in  his  letter  after  Naseby. 

Presbyterians,  Independents,  all  had  bore  the  same  spirit 
of  faith  and  prayer  ;  the  same  pretence  and  answer  ;  they 
agree  here,  know  no  manner  of  dihereneo  ;  pity  it  is  it  ahould 

be  otherwise  anywhere.  All  that  believe  liave  the  real  unity, 
which  is  most  glorious  because  iiiwani  aiui  spiritdial.,  in  the 
Body  and  to  the  Head.  As  for  being  united  in  forms,  (unnmonly 
called  uniformity,  every  Christian  will  for  i3caco  mke  study 
and  do  as  far  as  conscience  will  permit ;  and  from  b  rot. hi  on  in 
things  of  the  mind  we  look  for  no  compulsion  but  that  ot  light 
and  reason.^ 

Light  and  reason-”  Mr  Robert  Baillie  and  his  Scottish 
friends  would  have  called  it  the  outer  darkness. 

1  L.  and  S.,  I  218. 
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Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the  Senate ;  they  have  had 
inkling  this  fortnight  what  we  intend  to  do,  which  now  we’ll  show  ’em 
in  deeds.  They  say  XDoor  suitors  have  strong  breaths  :  thej^  shall 
know  wo  have  strong  arms  too. 

Coriolarms. 


I 

When,  after  the  fight  of  Stow-in-the-Wold,  old  Jacob  1646 
Astley  sat  on  a  drum,  his  white  hair  blowing  in  the 
March  wind,  he  spoke  true  words  to  his  conquerors. 

“  You  have  now  done  your  work,”  he  told  them,  “  and 
you  may  go  play,  unless  you  will  fall  out  amongst 
yourselves.”^  Parliament  had  won  the  war,  but  never 
in  history  was  a  victory  so  indecisive.  The  settlement  of 
England  was  still  far  off.  The  former  sovereignty  had 
crashed,  but  no  substitute  of  accepted  authority  had 
been  devised,  so  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  regime  had, 
in  spite  of  all  upheavals,  a  supreme  importance.  The 
beaten  king  was  still  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
problem.  But  in  the  empty  space  created  by  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  traditional  sanctions  new  forces  had 
appeared  which  made  it  all  but  impossible  to  build  a 
fresh  structure  out  of  the  debris  of  the  old.  England 
was  faced  with  the  secular  problem  which  appears  after 
all  revolutions — how  to  graft  the  revolutionary  slips 
upon  the  former  stock,  and  preserve  that  continuity 
without  which  a  human  society  descends  into  chaos. 

The  two  surviving  traditional  things  were  the  king 
and  parliament.  Charles’s  misfortunes  had  regained  for 

1  Rushworth,  VI.  140. 
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1646  him  the  affection  of  a  great  mass  of  the  people  whom 
he  had  once  exasperated,  but  who  now,  sick  of  the  war 
and  weary  of  theorizing,  longed  for  peace  and  order. 
Only  the  dreaming  few  envisaged  an  Ihigland  otliei’  than 
monarchical.  As  for  parliament,  the  nominal  victor,  it 
had  small  hold  on  public  esteem.  Its  cause  had  been 
the  war-cry  of  the  triumphant  army,  but  in  ])ractice  it 
had  grievously  impeded  that,  army,  and  it  had  in  the  end 
been  firmly  put  aside.  In  1642  it  had  been  far  from 
representative  of  the  English  commons,  and  now  it  was 
less  so  than  ever.  It  contained  no  royalists,  tliougli  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  were  still  royalisl.’  Lhavl.ions 
had  been  held  during  1645  and  1646  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  new  memlxu-s  had  Ixam  addcal,  hut 
this  recruitment  had  not  cha.ng('d  its  character.  It 
represented  in  the  main  the  monied  classes  and  llu^  more 
rigid  types  of  dogma  in  politics  and  redigion.  It  was 
wholly  insensitive  to  public  o|)inioii  outside  Westminster. 
Victory  had  made  it  arrogant,  though  it  had  liad  but 
a  small  part  in  the  winning  of  victory.  In  tlu^  c.ouli.sca- 
tion  of  royalist  and  ecadesiast.ical  hinds  it  liad  sliown 
great  harshness  and  litl.le  lioiu'sty  ;  many  members  had 
feathered  their  nests,  and  bribery  was  the  order  of  the 
day.^  Also,  it  had  no  leaders  like  I’ym  and  Hampden, 
and  no  parliamentarians  of  special  talent.  Tlie  younger 
Vane  had  succeeded  to  only  a  shred  of  Pym’s  mantle,  for 
he  led  a  group  rather  than  a  party. 

But  when  Oliver  in  the  summer  of  1646  cast  his  eye 
over  the  Commons  he  saw  certain  faces  whicli  gave  him 
hope.  The  presbyterians  were  in  the  majority  ;  Denzil 
Holies,  Stapleton  and  Maynard,  Glyn  the  lawyer,  and 
soldiers  like  Massey  and  Sir  Wiilium  Waller.  But 
on  the  benclies  he  observed  old  friends  liki'  Vane  and 
St  John,  and  the  weather-beaten  countenances  of  new 
members  who  had  been  his  comrades  in  tlie  field.  Skippon 
had  come  in  for  Barnstaple  and  young  Algernon  Sidney, 
I.,ord  Leicester’s  son,  for  Cardiff.  His  own  son-in-law 

^  Just  as  at  almost  any  time  in  tlie  later  sixteenth  century  manhood 
suffrage  would  have  brought  back  the  Pope,  so  between  1642  and  1660  it 
would  have  brought  back  the  king. 

2  Cf.  Lady  Vernoy’a  experience.  Vemei/  Memoirs^  I.  ob.  xxvi. 
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Henry  Ireton  sat  for  Appleby,  and  Robert  Blake,  the  1646 
defender  of  Taunton,  for  Bridgewater.  There  were 
famous  colonels  of  the  New  Model,  Edmund  Ludlow  for 
Wiltshire  and  Charles  Fleetwood  for  Marlborough,  there 
was  John  Hutchinson,  the  governor  of  Nottingham — 
all  men  of  his  own  school  of  thought.  There  were  wilder 
figures,  visionaries  and  enthusiasts  like  Thomas  Harrison 
for  Wendover  and  Thomas  Rainsborough  for  Droitwich, 
for  whose  dreams  and  truculences  he  had  a  half-ashamed 
tenderness.  Such  men  would  see  that  the  toil  of  the 
past  years  did  not  issue  in  barrenness.  Fairfax,  too,  his 
old  commander,  was  the  popular  hero,  and,  when  he 
came  up  to  London  in  November,  to  be  his  neighbour 
in  Queen  Street,  he  was  given  an  almost  Roman  triumph. 
Fairfax  was  a  just  man,  who  might  be  trusted  to  do 
honestly  by  the  commonweal. 

Yet  when  in  the  intervals  of  his  military  business — 
for  he  was  still  lieutenant-general  of  the  army — ^he 
surveyed  the  pubhc  scene  he  saw  much  to  disquiet  him. 

His  slow  mind  had  been  coming  to  certain  conclusions. 
Order  must  be  established,  order  on  a  basis  of  toleration, 
and  there  must  be  peace ;  but  there  were  strong  forces 
making  for  tyranny,  disorder  and  the  renewal  of  war. 

The  land  was  in  a  grievous  state,  bm-dened  with  taxation, 
groaning  under  aU  maimer  of  exactions  and  forfeitures, 
with  trade  at  a  standstill  and  the  prospect  that  year  of 
a  miserable  harvest.  Let  us  set  out  the  elements  in  the 
situation,  most  of  which  were  now  clear  to  Oliver’s  mind. 

The  presbyterians,  a  majority  in  parliament,  very 
strong  in  the  city  of  London,  and  with  a  great  following 
among  the  country  gentry  and  the  middle  classes  in  the 
provinces,  were  constitutional  monarchists  and  advocates 
of  a  popularly  controlled  church.  Unlike  their  Scottish 
brethren  they  were  determined  that  the  laity  and  not 
the  clergy  should  have  the  final  word  in  church  govern¬ 
ment — which  Robert  Baillie  called  “  but  a  lame  Erastian 
Presbytery.”  ^  The  best  exponent  of  what  was  of  value 
in  their  creed  was,  surprisingly  enough,  the  Scotsman 
Argyll  in  his  famous  speech  in  the  Lords  on  June  25th, 

1  Baillie,  U.  362. 
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1646  in  which  he  ])1(':u1(h.I  for  a  ceriaiii  elasticity  in  tlie  new- 
ecclesiastical  system  which  had  been  made  the  law  of  the 
landd  'Flu'  hlundci'ing  of  thc'ii'  leadei  s  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  fa(;t  that  it  was  tlusii-  view  which  in  substance 
ultimately  triumphed.  They  killed  the  old  monarchy 
and  the  old  Church  of  Laud  ;  the  king  who  was  restored 
in  1660  had  none  of  his  former  absolutisni,  and  the 
Church  then  re-estahlishcd  was  suhject,  iri  the  last 
resort  to  ])arliament  and  therefore  to  tlu^  laity.  Their 
w('akuess  was  that  they  had  no  dee])  rool:s  among  the 
English  people,  and  were  forced  to  su])]>ort  tliemselves 
by  foreign  inti’igues  ;  and  that  the  pattei’ii  of  their 
church  was  to  tlie  last  degrc'c  strait  and  intolerant. 
They  could  with  im])unity  ])i-ohil)il,  a  ])rayer-book  which 
had' still  no  great  hold  on  English  affections,  and  even 
establish  their  own  direcdoiy  and  confessions,  Init  they 
were  on  dangei'ous  ground  when  they  sought  l.o  compel 
all  men  to  bow  to  the  letter  of  tlieir  woi-ship.  To  their 
leaders  toleration  was  “  the  Devil’s  masterpiece  ”  and 
to  “  let  men  sei  ve  God  according  to  the  ])ersuasion  of 
their  own  conscience  ”  was  to  cast  out  one  devil  that 
seven  worse  might  enter.”  Their  ecclesiastic^al  rigidity 
set  the  independents  in  ctei'nal  o])])osition,  and  their 
political  blunders  arrayed  against  them  tlic  ancient  pride 
and  loyalties  of  England. 

The  next  factor  was  Scotland— -tliat  northern  land 
where  English  creeds  were  held  wit!)  an  onrinoiis  differ¬ 
ence,  and  its  mercenary  army,  which  had  made  parlia¬ 
ment’s  victory  possible  but  which  was  now  much  out 
of  love  with  "the  men  who  had  hired  it.  The  Scottish 
leaders  desired  the  establishment  of  presbytery  in 
England,  but  they  were  lukewarm  over  the  other  items 
in  the  parliament’s  creed.  Having  no  belief  in  tolerance 
they  hated  the  independents,  and,  being  monarchists  of 
an  antique  school,  they  were  apathetic  about  constitu¬ 
tional  niceties ;  had  the  king  been  willing  to  accept  the 
Covenant  they  would  have  gladly  restored  to  him  most 
of  his  prerogatives.  Here  was  a  chance  for  a  man  like 
Charles  who  was  an  adept  at  playing  one  irreconcilable 
1  L.  J.,  Vm.  392. 
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against  the  other.  Small  wonder  that  the  tale  of  the  next  1646 
three  years  is  a  bewildering  network  of  intrigue. 

There  remained  the  two  most  vital  factors  of  all,  the 
first  still  obscure  and  hard  to  assess,  the  second  daily 
becoming  more  assertive.  Parliament  had  created  a 
royalism  which  in  1642  had  scarcely  existed.  Con¬ 
fiscations  and  persecutions  had  made  Laud  a  saint  to 
thousands  who  had  once  detested  him,  and  had  endeared 
anglicanism  to  many  who  had  once  been  its  bitter  critics. 
Driven  for  the  most  part  underground,  a  sentiment  had 
come  into  being  which  was  the  strongest  thing  in  the 
land — a  desire  for  an  old  order  which  had  been  replaced 
by  chaos,  an  abhorrence  of  all  that  was  wmdy  and 
fantastic.  A  nationalism,  too,  which  declined  to  serve 
either  Edinburgh  or  Geneva  or  Paris.  When  in  June 
Hyde  and  Capel  and  Hopton  refused  to  accompany  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  France,  they  exhibited  the  spirit 
which  was  one  day  to  triumph — the  royalism  which 
declined  to  intrigue  with  any  sect  or  faction  or  foreign 
Power,  and  was  content  to  wait  till  England  recovered 
wiiat  Hyde  called  “  its  old  good  manners,  its  old  good 
humour,  and  its  old  good  nature.”  He  believed  that 
the  incompatibles  would  sooner  or  later  destroy  each 
other.  “  Therefore  I  expect  no  great  good  from  either 
till  they  have  bettered  their  understandings  and  reformed 
their  consciences  by  drinking  deep  in  each  other’s  blood ; 
and  then  I  shall  be  of  your  opinion  that  whosoever  shall 
by  God’s  blessing  be  able  to  preserve  his  conscience  and 
his  courage  in  a  very  few  years  will  find  himself  wished 
for  again  in  his  country,  and  may  see  good  days  again.”  ^ 

The  second  was  the  army,  that  crop  of  dragons’  teeth. 
Certain  local  troops  were  disbanded,  but  so  long  as  the 
Scots  lay  on  English  soil  with  the  king  in  their  keeping, 
the  bulk  of  the  New  Model  must  be  kept  intact.  Most 
of  the  men  no  doubt  thought  only  of  their  arrears  of 
pay,  and,  had  they  got  them,  would  gladly  have  returned 
to  the  farm  and  the  shop.  But  there  were  many  who 
conceived  themselves  to  be  prophets  of  a  new  dispensa¬ 
tion.  The  presbyterian  clergy,  who  had  been  the  first 

1  Hyde  to  Nicholas.  Clarendon  P.,  II.  286. 
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1046  chaplains,  had  soon  returned  to  their  parishes,  and 
spiritual  sustenance  Jiad  been  supplied  by  independent 
preachers  or  by  the  hg'liting  ukui  tlieinselves.  In  the 
long  periods  of  idleness  whieli  are  found  in  all  cam])aigns 
the  ai’my’s  t.houghts  liad  been  direct.ed  inix)  sti'ange 
channels,  and  it  bad  become  a.  factory  of  higli  cxpk)sives 
in  Church  and  State.  Having  a  lunulred  (pu'cr  faiths, 
it  demanded  toleration  as  against  the  presljyteiiana. 
Having  beaten  the  gentry  of  England,  it,  Juul  k).st  its 
respect  for  rank  anti  birth.  “  What  weix^  the  lords  of 
England  but  William  the  Coiupiei'or’s  colonels,  or  the 
barons  but  his  majors,  or  the  knights  but  his  ca,[)tains  ? 

It  had  no  greal;  I'everence  for  ])arlianu'id;,  having  wit¬ 
nessed  its  muddling,  and  it  dexdared  nol.  for  ])jiriianu'ntary 
sovereignty  but  for  the  sovereignty  of  t.lu'  ix'opho  The 
consciousness  tJiat  it  haxl  savc'd  Ihiglish  liberties  made  it 
little  inclined  to  submit  to  ill  treatment,  and  the  comrade¬ 
ship  established  in  the  held  com])a,(rte(l  all  tlie  various 
strains  into  one  formidable  unit,  vvJkmi  it  was  a  (puistion 
of  soldiers’  lights.  More  a,nd  .more  it  was  beginning  to 
listen  to  fire-brands  like  John  Lilburne,  whom  Oliverwith 
his  odd  fondness  for  craidxs  and  his  hati'od  of  injustice 
had  always  befriended,  and  who,  whethei-  in  prison  or 
out  of  it,  poured  forth  his  subversive  [)a:mphlets. 
Presently  the  army  was  quoting  his  writings  “■  as  statute 
law.”  If  this  formidable  and  incalculalile  power  was 
not  wisely  handled  ])aib’ament  might,  find  a  more  deadly 
enemy  than  the  king. 


II 

The  first  business  before  the  new  de  facto  government 
was  to  come  to  terms  with  Ch aides,  since  without 
him  no  lasting  settlement  could  be  made'.  In  July 
negotiations  began  with  the  presentation  of  the  Nineteen 
Propositions  to  him  at  Newcastle.^  It  was  a  bad  start, 
for  the  proposals  had  no  hope  of  acceptance.  Charles 
was  required  to  take  the  Covenant  and  enforce  it 
upon  the  nation  ;  to  accept  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  ; 

1  Eel.  BaxL,  51.  Qardiner,  Const  Docs.,  290-306. 
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to  hand  over  the  army  and  navy  to  parliament  for  1646-47 
■twenty  years,  and  then  to  let  the  Houses  decide  upon 
their  future  disposal ;  to  suffer  parliament  to  appoint  all 
high  ofi&cers  of  state,  and  to  consent  to  the  proscription 
of  many  royalists. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  foohsh  diplomacy  of  the 
next  few  months.  The  king  did  not  categorically  reject 
the  proposals,  but  endeavoured  to  gain  time.  He  was 
in  treaty  with  France,  and  Mazarin,  busy  with  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  and  anxious  to  keep  England  weak 
and  divided,  had  no  wish  for  a  speedy  settlement.  Had 
Charles  been  wholly  honest  or  wholly  dishonest  he  would 
have  been  more  fortunate.  Two  things  he  would  never 
surrender — ^his  kingly  duty,  as  he  conceived  it,  and  the 
anglican  Church.  Had  he  been  a  complete  dissembler 
he  might  have  accepted  the  parliament’s  proposals,  in 
the  certainty  that  in  practice  they  would  rouse  such 
violent  antagonisms  as  to  prove  unworkable.  Had  he 
been  straightforward  about  his  creed,  he  would  have  won 
the  respect  of  the  honest  extremists,  and  a  way  of 
accommodation  might  have  been  discovered,  which 
would  have  saved  his  personal  scruples  while  safeguarding 
the  nation.  But,  being  neither,  he  merely  exasperated 
his  opponents,  and  created  for  himself  a  colossal  repute 
for  duplicity.  After  eight  futile  months  the  patience  of 
the  Scots  was  exhausted.  In  the  first  week  of  1647, 
having  received  a  payment  on  account  of  half  the 
amount  due  to  them,  they  handed  over  the  king  to  the 
parhamentary  commissioners,  and  Leven’s  carts  began 
to  rumble  across  the  Border.  On  February  3  Charles 
set  out  for  Holmby  house  in  Northamptonshire,  being 
received  with  acclamations  on  the  road,  and  bemg 
courteously  greeted  by  Fairfax  at  Nottingham.  He 
had  offered  to  grant  the  establishment  of  presbytery 
for  three  years  and  the  control  of  the  armed  forces  for 
ten ;  and,  though  this  had  been  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Scots  and  to  parliament,  he  had  evidence  that  the  House 
of  Lords  noight  accept  it  and  that  a  majority  in  the 
Commons  might  soon  take  the  same  view.  He  had  some 
reason  to  be  confirmed  in  his  belief  that  he  was  in- 
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1G47  dispensable.  “  Meii  will  begin  to  perceive,”  be  wi'ote, 
“  that  without  my  establi.shing  there  can  be  no  peace.’’ 
He  had  never  been  nearer  to  success. 

The  situation  was  dramatically  changed  by  tlui  (piarrel 
which  broke  out  with  the  army.  Had  the  army  been 
peaceably  disbanded,  the  independents  would  Imve  In'cn 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  parliamentary  majority,  which 
was  now  moving  toward, s  a  kind  of  ])resby  teriau  royalism. 
In  January  1647  Ormonde  offered  i.o  hand  over  Ids  lord- 
lieutenantship  to  the  English  parliament,  which  would 
now  have  the  duty  of  condud;ing  the  Irisli  campaign. 
This  gave  parliament  the  chiuu^c'  of  })rocc‘eding  to 
that  disbandment  which  had  been  due  in  llie  previoii.s 
October,  but  which  had  been  ])().sl;poiU!d  because  of  the 
strained  relations  with  the  Scots.  Aii  arnu'd  force',  lai-gely 
independent  in  creed,  was  a  constant  iiu'iuua'  I.o  tlie 
presbyterian  section,  and  moreover  the  nation  could  not 
afford  it,  since,  along  with  the  uav}',  it  absoihi'd  tlirec- 
fifths  of  the  national  revenue.  I’lu'  obvious  c.ourse  was 
a  drastic  reduction,  and  the  transfcircmce  of  most  of  the 
troops  to  the  Irish  service?. 

In  February  parliament  lerojmmuh'd  its  sc;lieme  and 
in  March  it  was  acetejrted  by  bolh  Houses.  Tlu'  infantry 
in  England  was  to  be?  conlined  to  troo])s  reepiii'cd  for 
garrison  work,  about  10,6(10  in  all,  while  the  horse  was 
fixed  at  6600.  An  Irish  force  of  12,600  was  to  be  laisod 
from  those  who  should  volunteer  for  that  s('i'vi(?i?.  Fairfax 
was  to  be  retained  in  his  command,  but  tlu?  independent 
officers  of  the  New  Model  were  to  be  got  rid  of,  since  no 
officer  was  to  be  employed  who  was  not  a  i)resbytcrian, 
and  no  member  of  parliament  was  permitted  to  hold  a 
commission — a  provision  clearly  directed  against  Oliver. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  nioni(?s  diu'  to  the  troops, 
though  the  pay  of  the  infantry  Avas  eight<‘en  we(?ks  in 
arrear  and  that  of  tlie  horse  forty-three  wu'oks-  a  total 
of  some  £1)30,000.  VVh(?n  tlu'  pa,rlianu'nt  cotumissionci's 
visited  Faii'fax’s  headquarters  at  Saffron  Walden  to  c'.x- 
plain  the  proposals  and  call  for  volunteers  for  Ireland, 
they  discovered  that  the  manifest  inequity  of  the  terms 
had  stirred  the  army  to  its  depths.  Some  were  furious 
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at  the  treatment  of  their  officers,  some  saw  in  the  whole  1647 
affair  a  presbyterian  plot,  but  all  were  united  on  the 
question  of  arrears  of  pay  and  on  the  need  of  an  indemnity 
for  what  had  been  done  in  the  late  war. 

Oliver  found  himself  in  a  position  of  grave  embarrass¬ 
ment.  Since  the  fall  of  Oxford  he  had  taken  little  part 
in  public  affairs.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  months  he 
had  sat  in  his  place  in  the  House  and  had  supported  the 
independents  in  their  policy  of  getting  rid  of  the  Scots. 

He  had  striven  in  vain  to  prevent  parliament  from  passing 
an  ordinance  forbidding  laymen  to  preach  and  expound 
the  Scriptures  in  public.  The  few  letters  that  remain 
from  this  period  show  him  busied  in  looking  after  the 
interests  of  brother  officers,  and  interceding  with  a 
royalist  gentleman  on  behalf  of  certain  poor  neighbours, 
and  writing  to  Bridget  Ireton  about  her  own  spiritual 
state  and  that  of  her  sister  Elizabeth.  To  Fairfax  he 
writes  in  December  of  the  dangerous  temper  of  the  city 
and  its  hostility  to  the  army.  “  But  this  is  our  comfort, 

God  is  in  heaven,  and  He  doth  what  pleases  Him ;  His 
and  only  His  council  shall  stand,  whatever  the  designs 
of  men  and  the  fury  of  the  people  be.”^  In  March  the 
situation  is  graver.  “  Never,”  he  tells  Fairfax,  “  were 
the  spirits  of  men  more  embittered  than  now.  Surely 
the  Devil  hath  but  a  short  time.  Sir,  it’s  good  the 
heart  be  fixed  against  all  this.  The  naked  simplicity 
of  Christ,  with  the  wisdom  He  please  to  give,  and 
patience,  will  overcome  all  this.  .  .  .  Upon  the  Fast 
day  divers  soldiers  were  raised  (as  I  hear)  both  horse 
and  foot  ...  to  prevent - ^  from  cutting  the  Presby¬ 

terians’  throats.  These  are  fine  tricks  to  mock  God 
with.  .  .  Parliament’s  disbandment  proposals,  aimed 
directly  at  himself,  saddened  him  by  their  contrast  with 
the  old  loyal  army  spirit.  “  It  is  a  miserable  thing,” 
he  told  Ludlow,  “  to  serve  a  parhament,  to  which,  let 
a  man  be  never  so  faithful,  if  one  pragmatical  fellow 
amongst  them  rise  and  asperse  him,  he  shall  never  wipe 

1  L.  and  S.,  I.  248. 

^  The  word  is  obscure  in  the  original :  perhaps  “  sectaries.’* 
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1647  it  off ;  whereas,  when  one  serves  a  general,  he  may  do 
as  much  service,  and  yet  be  free  from  all  blame  and 
envy.”^ 

All  winter  he  had  been  imha[)py  and  out  of  health, 
and  in  February  he  had  a  serious  illness,  the  ague  of 
the  fens  acting  on  a  body  weaiied  by  four  years’  cam¬ 
paigning.  He  was  a  disillusioned  man,  though  he 
preached  hope  and  patience.  I’hc  world  was  full  of 
“  pragmatical  fellows,”  and  there  was  no  (U)ucord 
among  Christian  folk.  Parliament,  for  which  he  had 
drawn  the  sword,  was  not  the  devout  and  sagacious 
sanhedrin  of  which  he  had  dreanu'd,  l)ut  an  assembly 
of  pedants  who  would  deny  tiu'  giavit  ])riuciplo  of 
Christian  liberty  and  by  Iluar  pis'versc'ness  forfeit  all 
that  the  war  had  won.  'riiere  was  rumour  of  presby- 
terian  intrigues  with  France,  wHh  tlu^  Scots,  with  the 
king  ;  there  might  soon  be  a  l■ostora^.ion  which  would 
bring  back  the  old  evil  days.  Worsen  still,  their  blunders 
were  antagonizing  the  army  tliat  ha.d  saved  them,  and 
this  quarrel  might  soon  lead  the  (HUint.ry  into  anarchy 
or  a  second  war.  P’or  a  monieiif,  he  (les|)aire(l  of  England. 
Any  ambition  which  might  hav('  b('cn  growing  up  at  the 
back  of  his  soul  had  witluu'ed,  and  he  asked  only  for 
a  simple  task  where  he  could  have  scopti  for  his  talents 
in  God’s  service.  Tliat  must  be  soldiering,  for  he  was 
but  a  novice  in  politics.  He  had  a  ])lau  to  transfer 
himself  with  some  of  his  colonels  to  the  sei-vicc  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  and  in  the  defence  of  tlie  German 
Calvinists  to  strike  a  blow  foi'  the  toleration  whicdi  seemed 
to  be  a  lost  cause  in  England. 

He  abandoned  the  notion  from  his  own  sense  of  duty, 
and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  tin.'  persuasion  of  his  friends. 
In  the  new  unfamiliar  world  of  ])oliti{;s  he  found  two 
men  on  whom  he  could  ]ea,n.  One  was  the  younger 
Vane,  who  like  him  stood  for  toleration  in  religion  and 
would  accept  no  settlement  which  stultified  the  toil  of 
the  past  four  years.  Tire  othei-  was  his  son-in-law  Henry 
Ireton,  who  shared  his  own  intense  religious  faith,  and 
who  had  the  same  passion  for  spiritual  liberty.  Ireton 

^  Ludlow,  1.  145. 
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had  many  things  that  Oliver  lacked.  His  nature  was  1647 
narrower,  more  dogmatic,  less  visionary,  infinitely  less 
humane ;  but  he  was  a  trained  lawyer,  he  had  a  quick 
logical  mind,  and  he  could  move  securely  among  these 
constitutional  tangles  which  to  Oliver  were  puzzling  and 
repellent.  Above  all  he  was  supremely  explicit ;  he  had 
a  reason  for  everything  he  did,  and  he  had  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer.  To  a  perplexed  soul  feehng  its  way  among 
the  debris  of  old  institutions  and  principles  Ireton’s 
luminous  intelligence  was  like  a  lamp  in  the  night. 

Here  was  one  of  whose  purity  of  purpose  he  was  confident, 
and  whose  iutellect  was  a  staff  on  which  he  could  happily 
lean.  Than  Oliver  no  man  ever  made  his  first  venture 
into  the  civil  arena  with  greater  modesty.  Before  he 
had  only  been  a  subaltern  in  politics,  but  now  he  was 
conscious  that  he  might  be  forced  to  show  the  way. 

His  chief  dread  was  anarchy.  Parliament  with  all  its 
imperfections  must  be  the  centre  of  government,  and  he 
abhorred  the  notion  of  military  dictation.  Deep  in  his 
bones  he  had  the  English  respect  for  law.  “  In  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God  before  whom  I  stand,”  he 
told  the  House,  “  I  know  the  army  will  lay  down  their 
arms  at  your  door,  whenever  you  will  command  them.”  ^ 
These  words  were  a  bitter  ^sappointment  to  the  ex¬ 
tremists  within  the  army  and  outside  it,  who  had  pinned 
their  faith  to  him  as  a  maker  of  revolutions.  John 
Lilburne  implored  the  Lord  to  open  his  eyes,  and  was 
“  jealous  over  him  with  the  height  of  godly  jealousy,” 
beseeching  him  not  to  be  “  led  by  the  nose  by  two  un¬ 
worthy  covetous  earth-worms.  Vane  and  St  John.”  ® 

But  Oliver,  when  his  mind  was  clear,  was  not  to  be 
diverted  by  friend  or  foe.  The  soldiers  at  Saffron 
Walden  rejected  the  terms  of  the  parliamenta,ry  com¬ 
missioners,  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  Fau'fax  in  which 
with  great  moderation  they  set  out  their  demands. 
Oliver  disapproved  of  the  petition,  as  inconsistent  with 
army  discipline,  and  the  House  lost  its  temper  and 
passed  a  furious  declaration  against  it.  This  was  deeply 

^  Walker,  Hist,  of  Indejpendency,  31. 

2  Jonah* s  Cry  out  of  the  Whalers  Belly  (Tk.). 
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1647  resented  ut  Sai'i'ron  Walden,  and  a  second  parliamentary 
commission  succeeded  no  better,  eitlier  in  enlisting 
volunteei's  for  Ireland  or  in  conciliating  the  troops. 
Mutiny  was  imminent,  and  since  Fairfax  Juid  to  go  to 
London  for  medical  treatment,  tliere  was  no  cont.rolliug 
inlluence  to  prevent  it.  To  tlie  legitimate  grievances  of 
tire  soldiers  there  were  now  added  many  extreme  political 
doctrines,  and  early  in  May  they  were  tallving  of  going 
to  Holmby  to  fetch  the  king.  Tlie  next  stage  was  the 
appointment  by  the  cavalry  regiments  of  agitai.ors,  or 
agents,  to  state  their  grievances,  and,  sinci^  pailiamcnt 
would,  have  none  of  them,  they  nrade  theii'  appeal  to 
their  generals.  This  was  too  grave  a  mattc'i-  for  even 
the  blind  jrarliamentary  majority  to  disrr'gard  ;  the 
House  capitulated,  and  sent  down  four  of  its  .members, 
Skippon,  Oliver,  Ireton  and  Fleetwood,  to  reason  with 
the  malcontents. 

Oliver  did  his  best  as  a  (reaca'iuakr-r.  'Ihe  com¬ 
missioners  had  authority  to  pronrise  an  indemnity  and 
an  immediate  payment  of  pari;  of  the  arreai's,  and  for 
a  week  he  laboured  with  the  agitators,  honourably 
fulfilling  his  instructions  from  j)arhanuml,.  They  pre¬ 
sented  a  declaration  of  the  ar,my,  which  vindicated  its 
conduct  and  made  certain  i-easojiable  ])ro])osals  as  to 
the  details  of  a  settlement.  Oliver  was  convinced  of  the 
substantial  justice  of  the  soldiers’  daims,  but  he  gave  no 
countenance  to  indiscipline,  lie  emphasized  the  control 
of  parliament.  “  Truly,  gentlenren,”  he  told  the  officer. s, 
“  it  will  be  very  fit  for  you  to  have  a  very  great  care  in 
the  making  the  best  use  and  improvement  you  can  .  .  . 
of  the  interest  which  all  of  you  or  any  of  you  may  have 
in  your  several  respective  regiments — namely,  to  work 
in  them  a  good  opinion  of  that  authority  that  is  over 
both  us  and  them.  If  that  authority  falls  to  nothing, 
nothing  can  follow  but  confusion.”  ^ 

Unhappily  that  authority  fell  to  nothing  by  its  own 
folly.  Parliament  had  made  up  its  mind  that  the  power 
of  the  army  must  be  crushed  once  and  for  aU.  “  They 
must  sink  us,  or  we  sink  them.”  ^  This  meant  an  appeal 
1  G.  P.,  I.  72.  2  Eushworth,  VI.  616. 
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to  force,  and  ultimately  that  renewal  of  war  which  Oliver 
feared.  The  city  mihtia  was  remodelled  on  a  purely 
presbyterian  basis,  and  secret  negotiations  took  place 
with  the  French  ambassador  and  t&  Scots  with  the  view 
of  bringing  David  Leshe’s  army  to  England.  There  was 
to  be  a  settlement  with  the  king  on  the  understanding 
that  he  need  not  take  the  Covenant,  but  would  accept 
Presbyterianism  for  three  years  and  hand  over  the 
rnilitia  for  ten,  and  Lauderdale  was  permitted  to  visit 
him  at  Holmby.  Rumours  of  these  doings  reached  the 
army,  and  the  agitators  circularized  the  regiments, 
pointing  out  that,  after  disbandment,  they  might  be 
“  pressed  away  for  Ireland  or  hanged  in  England.”  ^ 
A  petition  to  parliament  by  the  fanatics  who  followed 
John  Lilburne  proposed  a  scheme  of  social  and  pohtical 
reform  which  scared  the  presbyterian  formalists  to  the 
marrow.  On  May  21  Oliver  presented  his  report  to  the 
House,  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  likely  to  guide  the 
majority  in  the  path  of  wisdom.  But  members  presently 
relapsed,  they  did  not  beheve  in  his  assurance  that  the 
army,  if  fairly  treated,  would  disperse  peaceably,  and  they 
resolved  upon  an  inomediate  disbanding  and  the  bringing 
of  the  artillery  train  from  Oxford  to  London  that  it  might 
be  imder  their  control.  Secretly  they  were  planning  to 
get  the  king,  the  trump  card,  into  their  hands.  “  I 
doubt  the  disobliging  of  so  faithful  an  army  will  be 
repented  of,”  Ireton  wrote  to  Oliver.  “  It  shall  be  my 
endeavour  to  keep  things  as  right  as  I  can,  but  how  long 
I  shall  be  able  I  know  not.”  ® 

The  army  was  already  in  revolt.  It  refused  to  disband, 
and  the  parhamentary  commissioners  were  greeted  as 
enemies  and  bidden  take  their  “  twopenny  pamphlets  ” 
home  again.  Fairfax,  torn  between  his  belief  in  parha¬ 
mentary  authority  and  his  loyalty  to  his  men,  had 
virtually  surrendered  his  command.  The  agitators  were 
now  in  charge.  Oliver,  who  had  hoped  against  hope  that 
parliament  would  be  reasonable,  was  compelled  to  a 
decision,  and  he  decided,  as  he  always  did,  on  what  he 
understood  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case.  Military  dis- 

1  C.  P.,  I.  87.  a  Ibid.,  I.  100. 
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1647  organization  must  be  prevented,  for  that  spelt  anarchy  : 
the  presbyterian  intrigues  with  the  Scots  must  be  crushed, 
for  they  meant  a  second  civil  war. 

A  certain  Cornet  Joyce,  once  a  tailor  but.  now  high 
in  the  army’s  confidence,  had  been  ordered  by  the 
agitators  to  act  in  the  two  urgent  niattcrs,  the  prevention 
of  the  removal  of  the  ai'tillery  train  and  the  seeming  of 
the  king’s  person.  Oliver,  hearing  of  tire  project,  sum¬ 
moned  a  meeting  at  his  house  in  Drury  Lane  on  May  31, 
and,  as  Fairfax’s  second-in-conmiand,  gave  Joyce  his 
marching  orders.  He  was  to  proceed  to  Oxford  to  see 
that  the  artillery  was  in  safe  hands,  and  then  with  five 
hundred  horse  to  ride  to  Holmby  and  prevent  Charles’s 
removal  by  Scots  or  presbyterians,  carrying^  him  if 
necessary  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  Ihis  last 
instruction  was  either  explicit  or  implied,  but  it  did 
not  involve  the  bringing  of  the  king  to  the  army.  Joyce 
did  his  errand  at  Oxford,  and  on  June  2  arrived  at 
Holmby.^  There  he  found  a  situation  which  alarmed 
him,  and  he  decided  to  remove  the  king  to  a  place  where 
he  would  be  directly  under  the  army’s  eye.  Fairfax 
had  no  cognizance  of  this  purpose,  and  it  clearly  ex¬ 
ceeded  Oliver’s  general  instructions.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  June  4  on  the  Holmby  lawn  took  place  the 
famous  dialogue  between  the  king  and  the  cornet. 
Charles  asked  to  see  his  commission,  and  Joyce  could 
only  point  to  the  troopers  at  his  back.  It  is  as  fair 
a  commission,”  said  the  smiling  king,  “and  as  well 
written  as  I  have  seen  a  commission  in  my  life — a 
company  of  handsome,  proper  gentlemen.”  ^  Charles 
chose  Newmarket  as  his  new  abode,  and  to  Newmarket 
they  went.® 

The  king  was  in  a  good  humour,  for  he  saw  his  enemies 
falling  out,  and  when  Colonel  Whalley,  despatched  post¬ 
haste  by  Fairfax,  tried  to  induce  him  to  return  to 


1  Holmby  or  Holdenby  was  then  regarded  as  the  larges t;  count ry-hoiise  in 
England.  It  was  built  by  John  of  Padua  for  Sir  Christopher  .Hatton,  Elizabeth’s 
chancellor,  and  was  purchased  in  1607  by  James  I  as  a  summor  residence. 

2  Eushworth,  VII.  573.  ^  ^ 

®  I  have  followed  Gardiner’s  evidence  for  the  part  played  by  Oliver  m  Joyce  s 
raid.  Civil  War,  III.  266-74. 
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Holmby,  he  answered  that  he  preferred  Newmarket.  1647 
Meanwhile,  Oliver,  deciding  that  Westminster  was  no 
place  for  him,  had  joined  the  army.  At  a  rendezvous 
near  Newmarket  the  soldiers’  grievances  were  presented 
in  a  “  Humble  Representation  ”  and  a  “  Solemn  Engage¬ 
ment,”  and  a  council  was  formed  to  negotiate  on  behalf 
of  the  army,  the  only  way  to  curb  the  agitators  and 
prevent  anarchy.  This  was  certainly  the  work  of  Oliver, 
and  it  brought  him  little  favour  from  John  Lilburne  and 
his  band.  “  You  have  robbed  by  your  unjust  subtilty 
and  shifting  tricks  the  honest  and  gallant  agitators  of  aU 
their  power  and  authority,  and  solely  placed  it  in  a  thing 
called  a  council  of  war,  or  rather  a  cabinet  junta  of  seven 
or  eight  self-ended  fellows,  that  so  you  may  make  your 
own  ends.”  Oliver’s  object  now  was  to  use  the  army  to 
defeat  the  presbyterian  intrigues,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  it  under  strict  control. 

Parliament  at  the  news  of  Joyce’s  doings  and  of  the 
truculence  of  the  troops  at  Newmarket,  had  a  brief 
moment  of  discretion,  especially  as  it  was  beset  by 
old  soldiers  of  Essex  and  Waller,  the  so-called  “  re- 
formadoes  ”  who  had  also  grievances.  But  the  loss  of 
confidence  between  the  disputants  was  now  complete. 

The  army  asked  for  more  than  a  redress  of  its  wrongs  ; 
it  desired  security  for  the  future  by  some  limitation  of 
the  power  of  a  tyrannical  parliament.  It  began  vthe  task 
of  constitution-making,  and  it  moved  towards' London. 

The  letter  written  by  the  generals  on  June  10  to  the  city 
authorities,  who  had  been  seeking  powers  to  raise  a  force 
of  cavalry,  was  probably  Oliver’s  work,  and  is  a  significant 
proof  of  his  desire  to  give  revolution  a  legal  and  con¬ 
servative  colouring.^  The  army,  it  said,  was  not  acting 
as  soldiers,  but  as  Englishmen.  They  desired  a  settlement 
under  the  aegis  of  parliament,  but  parliament  must  not 
do  violence  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation.  Some  have 
seen  in  this  letter  evidence  of  Oliver’s  deep  duplicity  of 
character,  and  others  of  his  fundamental  mtellectual 
confusion.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  letter  bore 
also  Fairfax’s  signature,  and  that  its  main  argument  was 

1  i.  and  iS.,  I.  266-9. 
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1647  that  of  Edmund  Burke.  “  I  see  no  other  way  but  the 
interposition  of  the  body  of  the  peo})le  itsc'lf,  wlienever 
it  sliaJl  appear,  ])y  some  (Ingrant  and  uotoi'ious  act,  by 
some  capital  innovation,  that  tliesc  representatives  arc 
g()iiig  to  overb-ap  the  fences  of  tlie  law  and  ('stablish  an 
arl)itrnry  power.”  '■ 

On  June  15  Fairfax  had  moved  l.o  St  Albans,  and  that 
day  was  issued  the  “  Declaration  of  tlu^  Army,”  the  views 
of  the  soldiers  on  current  ])olitics.^  It  wa.s  the  work  of 
Henry  Ireton  and  showed  all  the  vigour  and  lucidity  of 
that  most  masculine  mind.  Its  main  point  was  that 
absolutism  must  at  all  costs  be  guarded  against,  and  that 
an  oligarchical  parliament  was  as  dangerous  as  atyrannical 
king.  ’  It  accepted  the  view  of  J alburiu'  that  the  people 
were  the  source  of  power,  jind  that  the  ])opTdar  will  should 
prevail  in  all  government.  To  <'nsure  this,  parliaments 
must  be  made  more  l■cpres(Mrta1ive,  and  their  duration 
should  be  shorter.  As  for  tlie  immediate  (piestion,  the 
present  parliament  must  be  ])urg(Hl  of  those  who  had 
abused  their  office,  and  especially  of  those  who  had 
wantonly  libelled  the  army,  'riiere  was  no  ])lenary  power 
in  king  or  parliament  but  only  in  the  English  people. 
For  the  first  time  the  creed  of  a  later  democracy,  long 
maturing  in  secret  places,  had  found  a  mouthpiece. 

Events  now  followed  fast.  Tire  army  specifically 
charged  eleven  members,  including  Holies,  Sir  William 
Waller,  Stapleton,  Massey  and  Glyn.  The  Commons 
refused  to  consider  the  charges,  and  the  army  moved 
nearer,  to  Uxbridge.  On  June  26  the  eleven  members 
withdrew  with  the  consent  of  the  House.  For  a  fortnight 
negotiations  dragged  on,  and  Oliver  had  much  ado  to 
restrain  his  hot-heads,  who  would  have  marched  forth¬ 
with  to  London  and  taken  order  with  the  presbyterians, 
especially  as  every  day  brought  rumours  of  a  coming 
Scots  invasion.  He  was  engaged  with  Ireton  and  Lambert 
in  drawing  up  heads  of  an  agreement,  and  he  would  per¬ 
mit  no  use  of  force.  “  Whatever  we  get  by  a  treaty,”  he 
declared,  “  it  will  be  firm  and  durable,  it  will  be  conveyed 

1  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents, 

^  Rushworth,  VI.  564. 
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over  to  posterity  as  that  that  will  be  the  greatest  honour 
to  us  that  ever  poor  creatures  had.  .  .  .  We  shall  avoid 
the  great  objection  that  will  lie  against  us  that  we  have 
got  things  of  the  Parliament  by  force. 

Parhament  yielded,  appointed  Fairfax  to  the  command 
of  aU  the  forces  in  England,  declared  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  foreign  troops,  and  put  the  London  militia  in  the 
hands  of  those  whom  the  army  trusted.  But  the  city, 
stirred  up  perhaps  by  the  eleven  members,  was  in  a  truc¬ 
ulent  mood.  It  became  obsessed  with  a  sti’ange  blend  of 
presbyterian  and  royalist  fervour,  threatened  the  Houses, 
and  forced  the  two  Speakers  and  those  peers  and  members 
who  were  reckoned  independents  to  flee  to  the  army  for 
refuge.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  Londoners 
under  Massey  would  defy  the  veterans  of  Naseby.  But 
Fairfax’s  advance  to  Hounslow  brought  them  to  reason. 
On  August  4  the  city  capitulated,  and  on  August  6  the 
army  escorted  the  fugitive  members  back  to  Westminster, 
each  soldier  with  a  leaf  of  laurel  in  his  hat,  and  at  Hyde 
Park  and  Charing  Cross  Fairfax  was  welcomed  with  wry 
faces  by  the  city  fathers.  Next  day  Oliver  rode  through 
the  streets  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  Fairfax  took 
over  the  constableship  of  the  Tower.  But  parliament 
had  forgotten  nothing  and  learned  nothing.  In  a  week 
the  majority,  still  presbyterian,  were  again  stupidly  at 
odds  with  the  soldiers.  Only  the  objection  of  Fairfax 
prevented  Oliver  from  a  drastic  purging.  “  These  men,” 
he  said,  “  will  never  leave  till  the  army  pull  them  out 
by  the  ears.”  ^ 


III 

In  five  months  Oliver’s  repute  had  begun  to  take  a 
new  shape  in  the  popular  mind,  as  is  evident  from  the 
contemporary  pamphlets  and  broadsheets.  The  most 
formidable  soldier  of  the  day  had  hitherto  held  in  the 
main  aloof  from  politics,  but  now  he  was  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  a  political  leader.  Aforetime  he  had  been 

1  0.  P.,  I.  202. 

“  Ludlow,  I.  148 :  see  Gardiner,  Civil  War,  III.  350  n. 
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1647  plentifully  bespattered  with  royalist  abuse,  which  harped 
on  bis  supposed  brewing  ancestry,  his  copper  nose,  his 
deeds  of  sacrilege  (“the  Devil’s  groom  that  turns  churches 
into  stables  ”),  his  alleged  cowardice  in  battle.^  But 
now  the  bottle-nose  was  forgotten  and  the  charges  flew 
higher ;  it  was  hinted  that  the  brewer  was  aiming  at  a 
throne. 

Thou  art  the  King  of  our  New  State 
And  worthy  to  vmdoe  us.“ 

“  I  hope  Cromwell  will  not  imagine  himself  a  King, 
though  in  this  Trago-Comedy  he  personates  a  King.”® 
In  various  parodies  of  the  Creed  England  was  enjoined 
to  worship  “  no  God  save  Oliver,”  and  to  (confess  its 
belief  in  “  Cromwell,  the  Father  of  all  Schisms,  Heresy 
and  Eebellion,  and  in  his  only  son  Ireton.”  ^  Eroin 
another  angle  the  presbyterians  weia^  accusing  him  of 
trampling  upon  parliament,  and  of  being  an  agent- 
'provocateur  with  the  army,  though  posing  as  a  peace¬ 
maker;  while  John  Lilburne,  crazy  with  dreams  and 
self-conceit,  was  raving  against  him  as  a  tuiiic.oat  and  a 
traitor.  He  had  acquired  the  first  wari-ant  of  statesman¬ 
ship,  a  motley  of  contradictory  oppositions. 

One  fact  was  clear  to  him.  His  strengtJi  lay  in  the 
army  which  he  had  led,  and  in  no  other  cpiarter.  One 
principle,  too,  was  taking  shape  in  his  mind.  He  still 
firmly  believed  in  government  by  parliament  as  Pym 
had  expounded  it,  but  he  no  longer  believed  in  this 
parliament.  Ireton  had  given  him  words  for  a  vague 
faith  which  had  always  been  at  the  back  of  his  head ; 
sovereignty  lay  in  the  people  of  England,  and  in  a  parlia¬ 
ment  only  in  so  far  as  it  truly  represented  them.  But 
the  English  people  must  also  be  the  people  of  God,  and 
for  the  moment  that  happy  combination  was  best  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  army.  The  problem  was  how  to  give  a 

^  See  Ad  Popuhmi,  or  a  Lecture  to  the,  People^  1644  (Th.) ;  The  CImracter 
of  a  London  Diurnall,  1646  (Th.)  ;  A  Cam  for  the  City-Spectacles,  1647  (Th.); 
CromweWs  Panegyrick,  1647  (Th.). 

2  The  GUM  Welcome  to  OolonellUch,  etc.,  1647  (Th.). 

®  Mercurius  Pragmatkus,  Sept,  1647  (Th.). 

^  The  Parliament's  Ten  Commandments ;  The  Cities'  Ten  Commandments, 
1647  (Th.). 
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civil  form  to  this  fundamental  authority,  for  it  was  the  1647 
duty  of  a  patriot  and  a  Christian  once  for  all  to  sheathe 
the  sword.  One  centre  of  stability  had  failed  him,  since 
parliament  had  become  a  mere  fossilized  relic,  a  travesty 
of  its  great  beginnings.  His  mind  was  beginning  to  turn 
more  happily  to  the  other  traditional  centre,  the  king. 


Chapter  II 

ARMY  AND  KING 

(1647-1648) 


Olliora  apart  aat  on  a  hill  n^tired. 

In  thou^htH  inoro  (^]iwa,t(:\  and  rc'aHon’d  hiufh 
Of  providtnuio,  forciknnwlodRi',  will,  and  fjitc^  ; 

Kix’d  faU\  wdll,  for(>lvn()\vdc'dL>(i  al)Holnt(^  ; 

And  found  no  (uid,  in  wujidi'i'injj;  iujizc'h  lost. 

Mn/i’ON,  Panidii^v  Lod. 

Les  natures  profondement  bonru's  soul  toujours  iiiddcisoH. 

Rgnan,  cS7  lUial. 
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1647  The  next  six  months  were  among  the  most  (linie.xilt  of 
Oliver’s  life.  They  saw  him  compelled  to  tak('  tlu*  lead 
in  intricate  and  fruitless  negotiations  wheiT;  lu'  won  a 
repute  for  crooked  purposes  which  never  loft  him.  To 
his  enemies  his  doings  seemed  the  ingenious  slufts  of  an 
ambitious  man  manoeuvring  for  position.  But  a  closer 
study  reveals  a  very  different  case.  In  these  months, 
passionately  desirous  of  peace,  he  tried  tool  after  tool  all 
of  which  broke  in  his  hands.  Ilis  sluggish  conservative 
mind  was  forced  to  the  unfamiliar  tortures  of  thought, 
and  slowly,  by  a  process  of  trial  and  error,  he  was  driven 
to  conclusions  against  which  all  his  instincts  revolted, 
but  which  were  hammered  into  his  soul  by  the  inexorable 
pressure  of  facts. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  vaguely  a  monarchist.  To  the 
claims  which  had  first  brought  the  country  to  war  he 
was  as  resolutely  opposed  as  ever;  there  could  be  no 
overriding  royal  and  ecclesiastical  prerogatives ;  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  parliament  must  have 
the  final  say.  But  to  him,  as  to  most  Englishmen,  a 
king  seemed  an  indispensable  part  of  the  mechanism  of 
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government,  and  he  was  in  hopes  that  this  Icing  might 
■  now  have  bowed  to  the  logic  of  events.  He  thought 
that  “  no  men  could  enjoy  their  lives  and  estates  quietly 
without  the  king  had  his  rights.”  Since  he  himself  stood 
for  freedom  of  conscience  he  was  prepared  to  he  tender 
about  Charles’s  religion,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  army 
and  king  had  much  common  ground,  since  both  desired 
toleration,  and  neither  would  assent  to  the  dictation  of 
a  presbyterian  parhament.  This  was  Ireton’s  view,  and 
it  was  also  Fairfax’s.  The  latter  was  no  political  theorist, 
but  from  a  rough  draft  of  a  treaty  which  he  has  left  we 
know  that,  after  taking  security  for  the  rights  of  parlia¬ 
ment  and  for  liberty  of  conscience,  he  would  have 
restored  both  king  and  bishops.^  Accordingly  the  army 
granted  Charles  privileges  which  had  hitherto  been  denied 
him.  He  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  chaplains  about 
him.  Royalists  like  Sir  John  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham 
passed  freely  between  him  and  the  army  chiefs.  Above 
all  he  was  permitted  to  see  his  children,  James,  Elizabeth 
and  Henry,  who  were  in  the  custody  of  parliament. 

In  July  army  headquarters  were  at  Reading  and 
Charles  nearby  at  Caversham,  and  to  Caversham  the 
children  were  larought  on  a  visit.  There  Oliver  met  the 
king — the  first  time  since  his  far-off  boyhood.  He  saw 
his  meeting  with  his  family  and  was  deeply  touched. 
He  felt  the  strange  glamour  which  Charles  could  cast 
over  the  most  diverse  minds,  the  sad  graciousness  of  one 
who  had  suffered  grievously  but  whose  soul  was  at  peace 
with  itself.  As  to  Montrose  on  a  similar  occasion  a  new 
man  seemed  to  be  revealed.  He,  who  knew  something 
of  such  matters,  recognized  the  sincerity  of  Charles’s 
faith.  The  king,  he  told  Berkeley,  “  was  the  uprightest 
and  most  conscientious  man  of  his  three  Idngdoms.”  ^ 
They  talked  of  policy,  and  found  themselves  in  agreement 
on  tile  presbyterian  demands.  Oliver  had  stiU  his  doubts ; 
he  could  have  wished  for  greater  frankness,  and  he  did  not 
like  the  king’s  bondage  to  narrow  maxims  ;  but  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  was  room  for  a  true  understanding,  and 

1  Markham,  Great  Lord  Fairfax,  299. 

^  Berkeley,  Memoirs,  2@. 
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1647  he  urged  Ireton,  to  whom  the  task  had  been  entrusted, 
to  lose  no  time  in  presenting  his  terms.  ^ 

Ireton  had  themready  in  the  “  Heads  of  the  Proposals, 
which  he  had  been  pi'eparing  all  summer,  and  which, 
having  been  passed  by  the  army  council,  were  on  July  23rd 
submitted  to  the  king.  Changtvs  had  boon  niade  in  the 
original  draft  after  preliminary  conven-sations  with 
Charles.  The  main  featiu-e  of  this  remarkable  document 
was  that  it  imposed  limitations  both  on  Charles  and  on  the 
existing  parliament,  but  provided  am])ler  powers  lor  a 
future  king  and  a  future  parliament ;  it  souglit  i.o  be  a 
remedy  for  the  present  difficulties,  and  also  a  .scheme  for 
the  ultimate  governance  of  England.  Tin;  king  was  to 
be  responsible  to  parliament,  and  ])arlianu'ut  to  the 
people.  On  the  religious  side  episco])acy  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  but  the  hierarchy  was  dei)rived  of  all  coercive 
power.  The  Covenant  was  to  be  drop])od,  and  toleration 
was  to  be  universal,  except  for  ])apists.  On  the  political 
side,  the  present  parhament  was  to  dissolve  itself,  and 
thereafter  there  were  to  be  biennial  parliameiil.s  oleeted 
on  a  reformed  franchise  with  ecpial  electoral  <li.stric‘ts. 
There  was  to  be  a  council  of  slate  nominated  by  agi-oe- 
ment,  to  sit  for  seven  years,  l.o  share  with  the  king  the 
management  of  foreign  affairs,  and  to  have  control  of 
the  militia,  subject  to  parliamentary  apyiroval.  For  ten 
years  executive  officers  were  to  be  a])])ointed  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  after  that  chosen  by  tln^  king  out  of  parlia¬ 
ment’s  nominees. 

It  was  in  substance  the  Revolution  settlement,  but  on 
broader  and  wiser  lines.  It  anticipated  the  Toleration 
Act  of  1689,  cabinet  responsibility,  and  the  whole  future 
constitutional  monarchy.  It  would  have  secured  the  good 
will  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Engli,sh  people,  for,  though 
royalists  were  temporarily  excluded  from  office,  their 
fines  were  to  be  reduced  and  only  a  few  were  to  be 
exempted  from  the  general  amnesty.  The  army  leaders 
were  wholly  sincere  in  their  policy.  They  laboured  in  the 
cause  of  conciliation,  and  even  altered  their  proposals  to 
meet  the  king’s  criticisms.  They  declared  that  if  he 

1  The  text  is  in  Gardiner,  Const,  Docs,^  31 6-26. 
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accepted  them  he  should  be  asked  for  no  further  con-  1647 
.cessions.  They  assured  him  that  they  had  both  the  will 
and  the  power  to  clinch  the  bargain,  whatever  difficulties 
the  parliamentary  rump  might  raise.  Ireton,  as  the 
author  of  the  scheme,  was  especially  emphatic.  The 
army,  he  said,  “  would  purge,  and  purge,  and  purge,  and 
never  leave  purging  the  Houses,  till  they  had  made  them 
of  such  a  temper  as  to  do  his  Majesty’s  business ;  and, 
rather  than  that  they  would  fall  short  of  what  was 
promised,  he  would  join  with  French,  Spaniard,  Cavalier, 
or  any  that  would  join  with  him  to  force  them  to  do  it.”  ^ 

But  Charles  would  not  agree,  beyond  expressing  a 
tepid  preference  for  the  “  Heads  of  the  Proposals  ”  over 
the  Newcastle  Propositions.  Ireton’s  scheme  was  by  far 
the  most  favourable  ever  put  to  him.  It  could  not  be 
wholly  palatable,  since  it  involved  some  dimmution  of 
the  royal  power,  but  that  diminution  was  no  greater 
than  what  he  had  aheady  expressed  his  willingness  to 
accept,  and  it  safeguarded  his  church  and  his  religion. 

But  the  truth  was  that  Charles  was  in  no  mood  to 
negotiate.  He  was  in  high  spirits,  for  the  clouds  at  last 
seemed  to  be  breaking.  The_  London  mob,  hitherto  his 
enemies,  seemed  to  be  swinging  round  to  his  side.  He 
beheved  that  the  army  would  support  him  ;  if  the  army 
chiefs  had  offered  so  much  they  could  be  constrained  to 
offer  more.  Wise  counsellors  hke  Berkeley  warned  him 
not  to  trespass  too  much  on  the  army’s  patience,  but  he 
did  not  listen.  “  I  shall  see  them  glad  ere  long,”  he  smd, 

“  to  accept  more  equal  terms.”  “  They  cannot  do  with¬ 
out  me,”  was  the  burden  of  his  talk.  Ireton  on  one 
occasion  spoke  plain  words.  “  Sh,”  he  said,  “  you  have 
the  intention  to  be  the  arbitrator  between  the  parliament 
and  us,  and  we  mean  to  be  it  between  your  Majesty  and 
the  parliament.”  At  another  time  Charles  declared  that 
he  would  play  the  game  as  well  as  he  could,  and  Ireton 
replied,  “  If  your  Majesty  has  a  game  to  play,  you  must 
give  us  also  the  leave  to  play  ours.”  The  king  had 
indeed  a  game  of  which  he  made  no  mention  in  these 

This  is  the  evidence  of  Major  Huntingdon,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of 
both  Charles  and  Oliver. 
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1647  discussions.  He  was  deep  in  intrigues  with  Ijandcrdale 
and  others,  and  his  hope  was  for  a  Scottisli  army  to  set 
him  once  again  without  conditions  upon  his  throne. 

It  was  soon  clear  that  the  “  Heads  of  the  F.i-()])osals  ” 
had  failed,  but  Oliver  and  Ireton  did  not  lose  ho])e.  If 
one  line  of  argument  was  rejected  by  the  king  tlu'y  would 
try  another,  and  with  exemplary  patieiUH^  thc'y  sid.  tJiem- 
selves  to  knit  up  the  broken  threads.  I'hey  lal>oured  to 
induce  parliament  to  put  ifsclf  into  direci:  touch  with 
the  king  ;  and  they  secured  the  dcfciit  of  Henry  Marten’s 
motion  that  no  further  addresses  shoxild  be;  made  lo  him. 
Tliey  permitted  Charles  to  call  his  friends  iila^  Richmond 
and  CIrmonde  to  a  council  at  Ilampton  C’ourt..  Oliver 
himself  attempted  a  compromise  with  the  pr(*sby  l  erians 
in  parliament,  but  it  shipwrectced  on  tJic  mailer  of 
tolei’ation.  Meantime  liis  own  position  was  rapidly 
becoming  impossible.  He  could  still  carry  ilic  army 
council,  but  it  was  doubtful  if  he.  would  l().ng  l)e  aide  to 
hold  the  army.  On  every  sick'  he  had  i.o  huie  mistrust 
and  hostility.  Charles’s  prevarications  had  rouse<  1  against 
him  many  of  the  soldiers  who  had  once  been  (aigcr  for 
an  agreement,  and  the  wilder  ones  advancing  in 

prestige,  the  men  who  talked  of  him  as  au  Ahab  wliose 
heart  God  had  hardened,  a  ma.n  of  blood  who  must  be 
brought  to  justice.  The  moderates  had  lost  Iiope  ;  ‘"‘they 
are  cold,”  said  a  royalist  letter,  “and  there  is  another 
faction  of  desperate  fellows  as  hot  a,s  Ih-e.”  The  con¬ 
troversy  was  now  to  move  froni  the'  solid  ])ra(d;ical  levels 
to  the  volcanic  heights  of  abstract  dogma  and  apocalyptic 
vision. 


II 

In  early  October  five  cavalry  regiments  casliiered  their 
agitators,  appointed  new  ones,  drew  up  a  manifesto  under 
John  Lilburne’s  influence  called  “  I’Ik'  Case  of  iJie  Amiy 
truly  stated,”  and  on  the  18th  laid  it  before  Fairfax.  A 
new  party  had  formed  itself,  popularly  known  as  the 
Levellers,  and  a  new  creed  had  been  oflicially  promulgated 
in  England.  The  “  Case  ”  dealt  not  only  with  practical 
steps  such  as  the  dissolution  and  purging  of  parliament ; 
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it  laid  down  a  revolutionary  philosophy  of  politics  the  1647 
■echoes  of  which  are  still  loud  in  the  world.  England, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  French  Revolution, 
was  offered  the  Revolution’s  dogma.  All  power,  it  was 
maintained,  was  “  originally  and  essentially  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  of  this  nation.”  The  monarchy  and 
the  House  of  Lords  were  therefore  excrescences  and  must 
be  removed,  and  government  must  be  by  a  single  chamber 
biennially  elected  mider  manhood  suffrage.  These  pro¬ 
visions  were  to  be  a  “  law  paramount,”  which  could  not 
be  tampered  with  by  any  parliament — a  written  con¬ 
stitution  with  no  proviso  for  any  future  change.  The 
conservative  lawyers  who  had  argued  as  against  Pym 
the  sanctity  of  the  “  law  fundamental  ”  now  found 
strange  supporters.  Coke  joined  hands  across  the  ages 
with  Rousseau. 

To  Oliver,  wdth  his  contempt  for  abstractions,  his  dis¬ 
trust  of  all  talk  of  natural  and  inalienable  rights,  and  his 
instinct  for  building  upon  old  foundations,  the  proposals 
seemed  the  last  word  in  folly.  On  the  20th  he  expounded 
for  three  hours  in  the  House  of  Commons  his  behef  in  a 
limited  monarchy.  But  he  reahzed  that  the  Levellers 
had  become  a  power  in  the  army,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  meet  them  squarely.  The  new  agitators  had 
summarized  their  demands  succinctly  and  more  modestly 
in  a  document  called  “  The  Agreement  of  the  People,”  ^ 
and  a  meeting  of  the  army  council  was  called  in  Putney 
church  on  October  28th  to  consider  it.  The  council 
consisted  of  the  generals,  and  four  representatives,  two 
ofi&cers  and  two  soldiers,  from  each  regiment.  One  or 
two  civilians  were  admitted,  including  Wildman,  who 
had  been  a  major  in  a  disbanded  regiment.  Fairfax  was 
sick,  so  Oliver  took  the  chair. 

The  session  lasted  for  three  weeks,  with  fervent  prayer- 
meetings  interspersed,  and  during  these  weeks  Oliver’s 
mind  went  through  many  painful  transitions.  He  found 
himself  compelled  to  formulate  what  had  hitherto  been 
vague  beliefs,  and  in  formulating  them  to  revise  them. 

The  Levellers’  case  had  a  terrible  cogency.  Oliver  and 

^  Gardiner,  Gonst  Docs,,  333-5. 
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1647  Ireton,  they  said,  had  striven  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
king  and  parliament,  and  had  notably  failed.  As  practical 
men  therefore  they  must  look  elsewhere,  and  appeal  to 
the  people  at  large. 

Oliver  met  them  on  two  grounds.  First.,  a  clean  slate 
was  impossible,  since  they  were  bound  by  certain  engage¬ 
ments  to  parliament  and  people.  Wil(lma.n  argued  that 
such  engagements  were  not  binding  since  they  were  not 
just  and  honest,  and  Ireton  ironically  reminded  him  that 
the  pith  of  their  case  against  parliament  Avas  thaf;  it  had 
violated  engagements.  Oliver  asked  for  the  appointnunt 
of  a  committee  to  look  into  tliese  obligations,  and  nuain- 
time  stated  his  second  ol)jec!tion.  The  (jiu'stion  was  not 
whether  the  proposals  wei'e  good  or  ha,d,  but.  whether 
they  were  pmcticable.  The  way  to  perfection,  as  Sir 
John  Evelyn  had  declared  in  paiiianieni:  t  wo  years  before, 
did  not  lie  through  confusion,  and  confusion  must  follow 
any  reducing  of  things  to  lirst  ])ritu;iples.  Under  this 
method  there  was  no  end  to  the  ])hms  that:  might  l)e  put 
forward.  There  could  be  no  unanimit.y  a.n(l  no  finality. 
“  Would  it  not  make  England  like  the  Switzerland 
country,  one  canton  against  anotlnn',  and  oms  county 
against  another?”  There  was  also  tlie  c.onsideration 
of  ways  and  means.  A  sc.henn'  academically  ])erfect  on 
paper  was  nothing ;  the  real  point  was,  could  it  bo  put 
into  effect ;  would  the  spirit  and  tem])er  of  the  nation 
receive  it  ?  On  this  score  he  saw  endless  difficndties. 
“  I  know  a  man  may  overcome  all  diflimillies  with  faith, 
and  faith  will  overcome  all  difficulties  la^ally  where  it  is. 
But  we  are  very  apt  to  call  that  faith  that  perhaps  may 
be  but  carnal  imagination  and  carnal  reasonmg.” 

Tliis  brought  up  the  Levellers,  for  it  touched  the  heart 
of  their  creed.  Such  timidity  and  dilatoriness,  said 
Wildman,  was  a  dishonouring  of  God.  You  talk  of 
difficulties,  said  Rainsborough,  but  if  difficulties  were  the 
point,  why  was  the  war  ever  begun  ?  You  condemn  our 
scheme  as  an  innovation,  “  but  if  writings  be  true,  there 
have  been  many  scufflings  between  the  honest  men  of 
England  and  those  that  have  tyrannized  over  them,  and 
if  people  find  the  old  laws  do  not  suit  freemen  as  they 
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are,  what  reason  can  exist  why  old  laws  should  not  be  1647 
changed  to  new  ?  ” 

Presently  the  debate  was  in  a  morass  of  abstractions. 
Wildman  declared  that  any  arrangement  with  the  king 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  people. 
Ireton  answered  scornfully  that  there  were  no  such 
things.  “  There  is  venom  and  poison  in  all  this.  I 
know  of  no  other  foundation  of  right  and  justice  than 
that  we  should  keep  covenant  with  one  another.  Cove¬ 
nants  freely  entered  into  must  be  freely  kept.  ^  Take  that 
away,  and  what  right  has  a  man  to  anything  to  his 
estate  of  lands  or  to  his  goods  ?  You  talk  of  law  of 
nature  !  By  the  law  of  natm'e  you  have  no  more  right 
to  this  land  or  anything  else  than  I  have.”  So  the 
dispute  raged,  Ireton  making  his  debating  points  hotly 
and  cleanly,  and  Oliver  striving  to  conciliate  and  to  find 
conunon  ground.  He  was  not  “  wedded  and  glued  to 
forms  of  government,”  and  was  prepared  to  admit  that 
“  the  foundation  and  supremacy  is  in  the  people  ”  ;  the 
problem  was  how  to  marry  this  doctrine  with  the  existing 
form  of  the  English  commonweal,  not  how  to  devise 
a  visionary  Utopia.  Here  another  practical  man  put  in 
his  word.  If  we  tarry  long,”  said  a  certain  Captain 
Audley,  “  the  king  will  come  and  say  who  will  be  hanged 
first.” 

But  Oliver  failed,  his  scheme  for  a  committee  on 
engagements  was  shelved,  and  the  council  proceeded  to 
examine  the  Agreement  of  the  People.”  That  document 
contained  only  four  provisions — ^more  equal  constituencies, 
the  dissolution  of  the  present  House,  biennial  parha- 
ments  in  future,  and  the  acceptance  of  an  unchangeable 
law  paramount,  which  would  provide  for  religious  liberty, 
freedom  from  compulsory  military  service,  and  legal 
equality.  On  this  the  controversy  waxed  fiercer  than 
ever.  “  In  the  government  of  nations,”  Oliver  hadalrea,dy 
said,  “  that  which  is  to  be  looked  after  is  the  affection 
of  the  people.”  He  was  well  aware  that  the  manhood 
suffrage  which  Rainsborough  demanded  would  mean  an 
overwhelming  royalist  victory,  but  he  left  Ireton  to  repty. 

“  I  think,”  said  Rainsborough,  “  that  the  poorest  He 
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1647  that  is  in  England  liatli  a  life  to  live  as  well  as  the  gi’catest 
He,  and  therefore,  truly,  sir,2l  think  it  clear  tliat  every 
man  Unit  is  to  live  under  a  government  ought  first,  by 
his  own  consent,  to  put  himself  under  that  government.” 
But,  said  Ireton,  if  every  man  has  a  right  to  political 
power,  every  man  must  have  a  j'ight  i.o  jirojcerty.  Clearly 
Ireton’s  view  impressed  an  asscinhly  mainly  composed 
of  country  gentlemen  and  solid  burgessc^s.  Oli  vcuadiiiclied 
the  impression  by  admitting  Unit,  while  he  thought  iJiat 
universal  suft'rage  did  tend  very  niucli  li)  anarchy,”  he 
was  prepared  for  a  liberal  exi.ension  of  tlu^  fi-auchisc,  and 
begging  the  assembly  to  get  away  from  absi.racl.  Uioories. 
For  the  moment  he  had  I'ogainc'd  his  inlluonca'.  On  the 
30th  a  committee  was  apjiouited  to  iiirn  tlu'  “  Htaids  of 
the  Proposals,”  supplemented  by  Uic^  “  Agreeiiuuil.  of  the 
People  ”  into  a  set  of  propositions  to  be  offered  to 
parliament,  and  in  the  re-drai'ting  the  nioie  extravagant 
items  were  omitted.  Though  Kainsliorough  was  on  the 
committee,  the  moderates  won  tluir  way,  and  Ihe  new 
constitution  was  to  be  based  on  an  understanding  with 
the  king  and  not  on  a  direct  ukase  of  the  ])eople. 

But  the  trouble  was  not  over,  and  Oliver’s  own  mind 
had  been  slowly  cliangiug.  If  is  hopes  of  an  agreement 
with  the  king  were  daily  bcicoining  more  f.enuous.  tluirles 
at  Hampton  Court  had  I'etused  to  renew  his  parole,  and 
London  was  humming  with  rumours  of  Scottish  int  ligucs ; 
the  king,  it  was  reported,  had  already  (led  with  a  thousand 
Scots  horse.  The  anti-monarchist  senUmeurt  in  the  army 
blazed  high,  and  the  army  council  resumed  its  meetuigs 
on  November  1  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  re¬ 
ligious  exaltation.  The  first  question  raised  was  the 
relation  of  the  people  to  king  and  Lords,  both  of  which 
the  Levellers  sought  to  abohsh.  Oliver  argued  as  he  had 
argued  in  the  House  of  Commons  threi;  weeks  before, 
but  with  less  conviction.  He  admitted  Unit  both  parties 
to  the  contract  had  been  in  faidt.  “  Lol:  Jiini  tliat  was 
without  sin  amongst  them  cast  the  first  stone.”  Then 
he  turned  to  the  broader  question,  tlie  need  for  some 
authority.  If  they  did  not  accept  parliament  with  all 
its  faults,  there  was  no  discipline  left  in  the  nation,  and 
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it  would  follow  that  there  would  be  none  in  the  army.  1647 
Parliament  should  be  reformed,  but  it  must  have  the  last 
word  in  deciding  the  governance  of  England,  and  must 
not  be  dictated  to.  “  If  they  be  no  parhament,  they 
are  nothing,  and  we  are  nothing  likewise.”  In  the  present 
storm  they  must  make  the  best  of  what  anchors  they  had. 
Therefore,  he  concluded,  “  I  shall  move  what  we  shall 
centre  upon.  If  it  have  but  the  force  of  authority,  if  it 
be  but  a  hare  swimming  over  the  Thames,  I  will  take 
hold  of  it  rather  than  let  it  go.” 

He  was  arguing  in  a  circle,  for  he  knew  that  he  was 
avoiding  the  vital  point — whether  the  authority  for  which 
he  strove  could  be  made  to  work.  He  wished  to  maintain, 
after  certain  reforms,  the  historic  pohty  of  England,  which 
he  believed  to  be  desired  by  the  people  at  large.  That 
happened  to  be  monarchy,  but  he  set  no  particular  store 
by  any  form  of  government  for  its  own  sake.  Had  not 
the  Jews  been  governed  successfully  at  different  times 
by  patriarchs,  judges  and  kings  ?  The  important  thing 
was  the  popular  assent,  and  the  securing  of  a  wholesome 
and  orderly  national  life.  A  change  in  formal  authority 
was,  he  declared,  “  but  dross  and  dung  in  comparison 
with  Christ.”  But,  since  he  could  give  no  assurance  that 
his  proposed  compromise  would  work,  he  opened  the  door 
to  the  extravagances  of  the  Levellers,  which  on  this  point 
raised  ugly  doubts  in  his  own  soul. 

Goffe  arose  and  declared  that  a  voice  from  heaven  had 
revealed  to  him  that  they  had  sinned  against  the  Lord 
“  in  tampering  with  His  enemies.”  Oliver  replied  with 
a  personal  confession  and  a  halting  deduction,  for  this 
point  touched  him  very  close.  “  I  am  one  of  those,”  he 
said,  “  whose  heart  God  hath  drawn  out  to  wait  for  some 
extraordinary  dispensations,  according  to  those  promises 
that  He  hath  held  forth  of  thmgs  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  later  times,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  God  is 
beginning  of  them.”  But  it  was  one  thing  to  judge  of 
God’s  win  by  the  things  He  had  brought  to  pass,  and 
another  to  trust  to  personal  revelations.  The  latter  way 
lay  confusion,  and  “  certainly  God  is  not  the  author  of 
contradictions,”  It  might  well  be  that  God  meant  to 
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1647  overthrow  the  king  and  tlie  Lords,  bat  He  would  reveal 
the  manner  of  it  in  His  own  good  tinu',  and  it  must  not 
come  about  through  a  breach  of  faith  on  tlie  part  of  the 
army  dictated  by  the  imagined  visions  of  hasty  men. 
It  was  dispensations,  actual  events,  that  he  believed 
in,  not  visions.  Yet  he  argued  with  a  divided  mind, 
for  he  knew  how  earnestly  he  had  himself  sought  for 
such  divine  intimations.  Much  of  his  sympatliy  was 
with  Goffe  and  Wildman  and  Rainsborongli,  and  his 
opposition  was  half-hearted.  He  renuonbered  Gama¬ 
liel’s  words  ;  “  Refrain  from  l.hese  men,  and  lot  them 
alone  :  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  uumi,  it  will 
come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God  ye  cannot  over¬ 
throw  it ;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  light  against 
God.” 

He  had  his  way.  The  “  Agreement  of  the  People,” 
which  was  to  be  pi-esentcd  to  i)arliament  for  its  con¬ 
sideration,  was  so  modified  that  universal  suffrage  be¬ 
came  only  an  extended  franchis(',  the  Commons  were 
given  the  main  authority,  and  the  king  and  the  Lords 
were  retained.  But  meantime  it  had  laicome  clear  that 
the  feeling  against  Charles  was  growing  in  volume  and 
bitterness,  and  on  Novembei-  11  Oliver  warned  his 
cousin  Whalley  at  Hampton  Court  to  see  that  there  was 
no  attempt  on  the  royal  life.  He  did  not  like  Harrison’s 
savage  scriptural  parallels.  Tliat  very  night,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Berkeley,  Ashburnham  and  Legge,  the  king 
escaped  from  his  gaolers. 


Ill 

For  weeks  Charles  had  been  in  treaty  through  Legge 
with  Berkeley,  Ashburnham  and  the  Scottish  envoys.  He 
was  in  a  confident  mood,  for  he  believed  that  he  held 
the  master  card,  but  to  play  it  he  must  be  in  a  position 
of  greater  freedom.  His  purpose  was,  in  Mr  Gardiner’s 
words,  to  “  put  himself  up  for  auction  to  the  Scots  and 
the  ofl&cers  at  the  same  time  ”  ;  if  neither  bid  high 
enough,  he  must  have  a  way  of  escape  open  for  him  by 
sea  to  the  queen  in  France.  He  was  aware  that  the 
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extremists  were  clamouring  that  he  should  be  brought 
t.o  trial,  and  that  some  were  actually  plotting  his  assas¬ 
sination — it  did  not  need  Oliver’s  letter  to  Whalley  to 
tell  him  that ;  but  anxiety  for  his  hfe  played  a  small 
part  in  the  thoughts  of  one  who  knew  little  personal 
fear. 

The  view  that  Oliver  deliberately  frightened  him  into 
escape  to  further  his  own  ambition  was  widely  held  at 
the  time,  and  has  been  given  currency  by  Andrew 
Marvell,  who  was  more  puritan  than  royalist  : 

Twining  subtle  fears  with  hope 
He  wove  a  net  of  such  a  scope 
That  Charles  himseK  might  chase 
To  Carisbrooke’s  narrow  case, 

That  thence  the  royal  actor  borne 
The  tragic  scaffold  might  adorn. 

It  is  a  view  for  which  there  is  no  atom  of  proof.  We 
have  Charles’s  own  admission  that  his  flight  was  not 
caused  by  Oliver’s  letter.^  His  advisers  had  differed 
about  the  sanctuary  he  should  aim  at.  Ashburnham 
would  have  had  him  go  to  London  and  throw  himself 
boldly  on  the  royalism  of  the  city ;  some  counselled 
Scotland  ;  Berkeley  advised  France,  and  he  himself  had 
at  first  a  preference  for  Jersey.  Divided  counsels  led  to 
bungling,  and  the  choice  in  the  end  was  narrowed  to 
Carisbrooke  castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  governor  of 
which,  Robert  Hammond,  was  believed  to  be  not  un¬ 
friendly.  Oliver  had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  escape 
wherever  the  king’s  steps  turned.  If  he  went  to  London 
he  would  swell  the  rising  royalist  tide.  In  Jersey  he 
would  be  next  door  to  France,  and  from  France  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  reach  Scotland.  As  for  Carisbrooke  there 
was  no  security  there.  It  was  true  that  Hammond  was 
a  kind  of  cousin  of  his  own,  since  he  had  married  John 
Hampden’s  daughter,  but  he  was  also  the  nephew  of  a 
famous  royalist  divme,  and  had  lately  been  moving 
towards  the  king’s  side.  Oliver  had  heavy  thoughts 
about  the  fortitude  of  his  “  dear  Robm.” 
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1647  Meantime  there  was  a  task  waiting  for  him  which  he 
understood.  On  November  8  tlie  sittings  of  the  army 
coxmcil  were  sus])ended,  and  the  agitators  sent  back  to 
t'hoir  regmnmt.s.  He  knew  that^  he  liad  mc-uiied  the 
de('i)  hostility  of  the  I.cvellers,  since  h(‘.  had  foiled  their 
i)lans,  and  the  odium  aitadiing  to  him  for  his  long 
negotiations  with  Charles  was  increascil  by  the  news  of 
Charles’s  flight.  There  were  plots  to  mnrdei-  Ivirn  in  his 
bed,  and  Marten  and  Raijisboi'ough  talk((d  of  im]>oach- 
ment.  No  more  than  Charles  did  he  trouble  himself 
over  his  personal  risk,  hut  lie  was  gravely  ttoncerned 
with  the  condition  of  the  army,  wliich  was  m  danger  of 
becoming  an  armed  mob.  On  the  15 lb  at  Corkbush 
field,  near  Wai-e,  thei'e  was  a  revic'W  by  lhiii-fa,x,  the 
whole  force  having  been  divided  into  tliree  biigades  for 
the  purpose,  of  wliich  this  was  th(>  first:.  h’airfa.\  in 
general  orders  had  already  insisted  on  the  importance 
of  maintaining  discipline,  and  had  promisc'd  to  siipport 
the  soldiers  in  their  just  demands,  and  to  work  tor  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  lines  which 
Oliver  had  accepted  at  Rutney.  In  return  he  asked  for 
a  written  pledge  of  adhesion  to  tiu'  army  council  and 
himself.  On  the  15th,  tlu're  was  no  trouiile  with  most 
of  the  regiments,  but  Harrison’s  and  Robert  Lilhurne’s 
appeared  on  the  field  with  ctojiies  of  the  “  Agreement  of 
the  People  ”  stuck  in  their  Jiats,  shouting  for  England’s 
freedom  and  soldiers’  rights.  Both  had  driven  away 
most  of  their  officers.  Tlie  former  was  easily  induced 
by  Fairfax  to  submit,  but  tlie  lattei-  proved  contuma¬ 
cious  till  Oliver  laid  hands  upon  it.  He  heard  that  they 
meant  to  seize  him,  so  he  took  the  offensive.  Riding 
down  the  ranks  with  a  drawn  sword,  he  bade  the  men 
tear  the  papers  from  their  hats.  The  sight  of  the  bright 
steel  and  the  grim  face  and  the  memory  of  what  Ironside 
had  done  cowed  the  mutineers.  They  did  as  they  were 
bid  and  pled  for  mercy.  Three  of  the  ringleaders  were 
condemned  by  a  court-martial  to  death  and,  after  dicing 
for  their  lives,  one  was  shot.  Four  days  later  Oliver 
announced  in  parliament  that  the  army  was  at  peace. 

There  followed  six  months  of  public  diplomacy  which 
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was  manifestly  futile,  and  of  underground  intrigues  1647 
which  at  odd  moments  came,  like  moles,  to  the  smface. 
Charles  from  Carisbrooke  at  once  began  his  policy  of 
putting  himself  up  to  auction.  He  wrote  to  parliament 
offering  the  establishment  of  presbytery  for  three  years, 
after  which  the  divines  would  be  consulted  as  to  a  final 
settlement,  which  must  be  a  modified  episcopacy. 
During  these  three  years  there  should  be  complete 
toleration  for  all  forms  of  worship.  He  was  prepared  to 
surrender  the  militia  for  his  own  fife,  provided  that  the 
control  of  it  should  return  to  his  successors.  By  way  of 
a  sop  to  the  army  he  advised  the  Houses  to  consider 
favourably  the  soldiers’  demands  anent  parlianientary 
reform.  Finally  he  asked  that  he  should  be  admitted  to 
a  personal  treaty  with  the  Houses  in  London.  To  the 
army  chiefs  he  sent  the  same  proposal. 

But  the  question  was  no  longer  one  of  paper  terms. 
Both  parliament  and  army  in  view  of  recent  events  had 
come  to  distrust  profoundly  the  king’s  honour.  Ugly 
rumours  were  current  of  secret  dealings  with  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  and  of  plans  to  escape  from  Carisbrooke. 
Ireton  was  driven  to  extend  his  distrust  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  king.  About  the  middle  of  the  month 
he  was  heard  to  declare  that  he  hoped  that  any  peace 
that  might  be  made  would  be  such  as  would  permit  him 
with  a  clear  conscience  to  fight  against  both.  His  sus¬ 
picion  was  soon  to  receive  dramatic  confirmation.  There 
was  word  of  a  secret  letter  from  Charles  to  the  queen, 
and  one  night  he  and  Oliver,  disguised  as  troopers,  sat 
drinking  in  the  tap-room  of  the  Blue  Boar  inn  in  Holbqrn. 

The  messenger  arrived  and,  while  he  was  refreshing  him¬ 
self,  the  two  generals  ripped  up  his  saddle  and  found  the 
letter.  Of  its  contents  all  we  know  is  that  it  revealed 
Charles’s  leaning  to  the  Scots  and  his  intention  to  keep 
no  promises  made  under  duress  ”  whenever  he  had 
power  enough  to  break  them.”  ^ 

In  such  an  atmosphere  the  army  could  only  return  a 


1  The  story,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  comes  from  Lord  BroghiU, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Ohver.  See  Mornoe  s 
life  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  A  Collection  of  State  Letters  by  Eager  Boyle,  fast 
Earl  of  Orrery  (1742) ;  Gardiner,  Civil  Tfar,  IV.  27-30. 
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1647  curt  answer  to  the  king,  while  })aiiiament  prepared  an 
ultimatum  which  he  was  i-equired  to  accept  before 
negotiations  could  go  further.  Tliis  ultimatum  con¬ 
tained  four  terms,  borrowed  from  tlie  Newcastle  Propo¬ 
sitions  ;  the  militia  was  to  be  under  parliament  for 
twenty  years,  and  thereafter  the  Crown  should  only 
control  it  with  the  assent  of  the  Houses  ;  the  present 
parliament  was  to  be  allowed  to  adjourn  itself  to  any 
place  it  pleased.^  The  terms  were  put  forward  primarily 
as  a  test  of  the  royal  sincerity,  for,  oiuu^  aectpl.ed,  they 
would  preclude  any  coercion  of  ])arliament.  Tlu'  propo¬ 
sitions  were  turned  into  bills,  ])assed  in  their  Houses 
through  all  their  stages,  and  ])rosented  tt)  tlu^  king  on 
December  24th. 

But  now  Charles  had  other  fisli  to  fry.  The  Scots 
commissioners  were  at  ('arisbrooke,  and  Ihrce  days  later 
he  signed  with  them  the  secret  treaty  known  as  the 
Engagement.  Under  it  he  agreed  to  conlirm  the  Cove¬ 
nant  by  act  of  parliament,  though  it  was  not  to  he  made 
compulsory,  to  establish  pix'shytery  for  tliree  years,  and 
in  the  meantime  to  suppress  the  indi-pendents  and  other 
sects.  In  return  he  was  to  have  control  of  the  militia, 
the  army  was  to  be  disbanded,  the  prt'seirt  |)arliament 
was  to  be  dissolved,  and  if  necessary  a  Scots  force  was  to 
be  sent  into  England  to  replace  him  on  the  throne.^  No 
clearer  proof  could  be  desired  of  Charles’s  duplicity,  for 
a  month  before  he  had  proposed  religious  toleration  to 
parliament  and  now  he  was  covenanting  with  the  Scots 
for  its  opposite.  Next  day  he  rejected  the  four  bills 
and  set  about  preparing  his  escape  to  France.  But  he 
was  too  late.  On  the  news  of  his  refusal  his  guards  were 
doubled  and  Carisbrooke  became  a  prison. 

Oliver  had  come  to  a  decision.  He  was  still  a  mon¬ 
archist,  but  Charles  was  impossible  as  king.  In  his 
revulsion  he  blamed  himself  for  going  too  far  on  the  path 
of  conciliation.  If  we  are  to  believe  Berkeley  *  he  told 
his  brother-officers  that  “the  glories  of  this  world  had 
so  dazzled  his  eyes  that  he  could  not  discern  clearly  the 


*■  Gardiner,  Oontt.  Docs.,  386-47. 

’  Ibid.,  347-63.  *  Memoirs,  75. 
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great  works  the  Lord  was  doing ;  that  he  was  resolved  1647 
to  humble  himself,  and  desired  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
that  God  would  be  pleased  to  forgive  his  self-seeking.” 

This  was  the  manner  of  speech  he  used  whenever  he 
acknowledged  a  mistake.  If  the  Throne  was  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  it  must  find  another  occupant,  and  his  mind 
turned  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York. 
Charles  must  be  set  aside,  and  when  the  king’s  answer 
to  the  four  bills  was  debated  in  parliament  on  January  3 
he  supported,  along  with  Ireton,  the  proposal  for  his 
impeachment  in  order  that  he  might  be  deposed.^  When 
the  Commons  passed  the  “  no  addresses  ”  resolution, 
cutting  off  all  further  negotiations  with  the  king,  the 
motion  which  he  had  opposed  when  Marten  brought  it 
forward  four  months  earlier,  he  spoke  strongly  in  its 
favour,  and  described  Charles  in  the  Harrison  vein  as 
“  an  obstinate  man  whose  heart  God  had  hardened.” 
Probably  the  rumour  of  the  king’s  perfidy  about  tolera¬ 
tion  and  his  surrender  to  the  Scots  (for  it  is  clear  that 
the  terms  of  the  Engagement  soon  leaked  out)  were  the 
things  that  determined  his  change  of  view.  Like  all 
Oliver’s  changes,  it  was  slow  in  coming  but  decisive 
when  it  came.  He  bent  himself  to  unite  the  army  and 
parliament,  and  he  rejoiced  when  the  latter  unanimously 
abolished  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  and  put 
the  management  of  affairs  into  the  hand  of  the  purely 
English  Committee  of  Derby  house.  He  wrote  to 
Hammond,  urging  him  to  search  out  any  “  juggling  ” 
at  Carisbrooke,  and  especially  Scots  _  intrigues. ^  But, 
as  always  with  Oliver’s  mental  conflicts,  this  one  left 
its  marks  on  his  body.  Early  in  1648  he  fell  dangerously 
ill,  and  for  a  little  believed  that  he  had  received^  his 
death  sentence.  “  It’s  a  blessed  thing  to  die  daily,  he 
wrote  to  Fairfax,  “  for  what  is  there  in  this  world  to  be 
accounted  of.”  * 

Not  much  at  the  moment  certainly,  for  to  his  eyes 
the  skies  must  have  seemed  very  dark.  The  faith  of 
even  the  staunchest  was  failing.  There  was  some  light 

1  Walker,  Hietory  of  Indtpendency,  74. 

i  I,,  and  S.,  1.290.  ^  Ibid.,  200. 
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1647-48  indeed  on  the  far  horizon,  had  he  had  eyes  to  see  it.  His 
elierished  creed  of  spiritual  liberty  was  not  supported  by 
tlie  sectaries  only,  for  in  the  previous  year  a  gi-e.at  royalist 
divine,  Jeremy  Taylor,  had  published  his  Liberty  of 
Profhesying,  which  Avent  very  far  on  the  same  road. 
But  the  first  fine  ardour  was  llao'sinji:  among  the  re¬ 
formers,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  single  puipose.  One 
half  of  the  army  Avas  preaching  anarchy,  and  ]H'thai)s  a 
ciuarter  was  huzzaing  for  ('harles.  Iloivc'st  inen,  AAdio 
had  an  eye  to  the  instatd,  ikhmIs  ol  the  nalion,  Avere 
being  shouted  down  and  written  down  by  noisy  sc.iolisLs 
— John  Lilburne  with  his  re])ublicanism  on  one  side,  and 
William  Prynne  with  his  pedantic c.onservatism  on  the 
other.^  The  nation  was  as  sick  ol  (‘onsl.il.ulional  aigu- 
ment  as  it  had  ever  lieen  of  Avar,  and  in  i  ls  ciraving  lor 
order  it  Avas  turning  haetk  to  the  old  Avays. 

In  the  war  the  solitary  royalist  nc'AA's-slusd,  the  Mcr- 
curius  Aulicus,  liad  been  issued  in  Oxiord  :  bid.  now  the 
king’s  press  came  boldly  to  London,  and  royalist  pam¬ 
phlets  and  news-sheets  c-ireulatcd  every wIkmv  a  bewy  of 
Mermries,  Melancholici  and  Pragmatici  and 
The  mobs  in  London  and  the  province's  Avc're  for  the 
king,  and  on  Christmas  day  1647,  there  were  sei-ious  i-iots. 
In  January  Fairfax  had  to  send  an  aianed  lorce;  to  occupy 
Whitehall'  for  the  protection  of  ] lai-lianumt.  Stage-iilays 
were  starting  again,  Avith  crowded  audiences,  (.avalicu’ 
and  presbyterian  were  coming  together  owing  to  their 
common  fear  of  the  independents,  'irhe  anniversary  of 
the  king’s  accession  was  celebrated  in  Ijondon  with  more 
bonfires  than  had  been  seen  for  thii-ty  years.  Woree 
still,  a  sentimental  royalism  was  gi-owing  which  might 
soon  sway  the  popular  mind.  ChaT'les  among  the  sea¬ 
gulls  of  tl'ie  Isle  of  Wight  was  a  fai-  moi-c'  attract ivejigure 
than  Charles  ranging  Fngland  with  Rupert  and  Goring. 
The  thought  of  his  losses  and  disapixfintments  and  his 
fall  from  his  high,  estate,  the  stories  of  Ids  gentleness  and 

^  Cp.,  c.f/,  Pryiiiie’s  T}w  LcveM&TS  JjGVclhd  (I’h.),  with  its  cicfcncit  <j1  tho  ilouso 

the  journalistic  activities  see  W.  M.  (Mydc,  “  .Parliauiont 
Press  ”  :  Transactions  of  the  IHbliograpMcal  Society,  MarcJi  and  Juno,  1 JJJ ; 
and  The  Struggle  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  (11)34), 
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piety,  easily  misled  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  his  1647-48 
maddening  duplicity.  Already  three-fourths  of  the  men 
and  most  of  the  women  of  England  were  seeing  in  the 
Carisbrooke  prisoner  a  type  of  suffering  innocence, 
whom  it  was  not  blasphemous  to  liken  to  Christ. 

Causeless  they  like  a  bird  have  chasfed  me  ; 

Behold,  0  Lord,  look  down  from  Heaven  and  see, 

Thou  that  hearest  prisoners’  prayers,  hear  me  ! 

Never  was  grief  like  mine.^ 

A  second  war  was  inevitable,  and  Oliver  realized  that, 
in  face  of  the  apathy  and  hostility  of  the  nation  at  large, 
it  was  necessary  that  army  and  parhament  should  be 
united.  The  army  was  a  simple  task.  There  was  an 
amnesty  for  insubordinate  officers,  and  the  quarrel 
between  himself  and  Rainsborough  was  patched  up.  In 
the  House  he  did  his  best  to  conciliate  the  presbyterians, 
and  he  also  strove  to  come  to  better  terms  with  the  city 
of  London.  The  news  of  the  outbreak  in  South  Wales, 
and  the  more  alarming  tidings  which  came  at  the  end  of 
April  of  a  Scottish  army  preparing  to  cross  the  Border, 
were  cogent  arguments  for  unity.  The  spirit  of  nation¬ 
alism  awoke  in  the  House  at  this  threat  of  alien  dictation. 

Oliver  still  held  by  monarchy,  though  he  was  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  bitter  against  Charles,  for,  as  always,  he 
wished  a  settlement  to  be  accompanied  by  the  minimum 
of  change.  On  the  question  of  a  republic  he  differed  not 
only  from  Ludlow  and  Marten,  but  from  his  bosom  friend, 
the  younger  Vane.  He  gave  a  dinner  to  the  theorists, 
and  afterwards  the  old  barren  question  was  argued  in 
the  old  barren  way.  Ludlow  complained  that  Oliver 
and  Ireton  “  kept  themselves  in  the  clouds,  and  would 
not  declare  their  judgments  either  for  a  monarcMcal, 
aristocratical  or  democratical  government,  maintainmg 
that  any  of  them  might  be  good  in  themselves,  or  for  us, 
according  as  Providence  should  dhect  us.  It  was  the 
secular  dispute  between  the  practical  opportunist  and 
the  impractical  doctrinaire,  and  there  was  no  hope  ot 
agreement.  The  debate  ended  with  Ohver  flinging  a 

1  An  imitation  of  George  Herbert’s  “  Sacrifice.” 
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1648  cxishion  at  liiw  antagoiiint,  and  bc'ing  pelted  in  return  by 
Ludlow  as  be  ran  downstairs^ 

But,  before  war  began  again,  lie  got  bis  will.  The 
House  of  Commons  by  a  largi'  ma  joi-ity  agriH'd  not  to 
alter  the  fundamental  governanee  of  Kngland  b}^  hiiig, 
liords,  and  Commons,  thougli  sigiiiiica.nl, ly  I  here  was  no 
word  as  to  who  the  king  should  be.  In  religion  there 
was  to  be  a  presbyterian  settlement,.  Oliver’s  .mind  was 
now  for  the  moment  at  ease  about,  parlianu'nt,  and  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  army.  In  recent 
months  all  local  and  suiierfluous  troojis  had  bi'cn  dis¬ 
banded.  Most  of  tlie  veteran  officers  ha,d  lieen  retained 
by  the  system  of  reducing  t  he  strengt,hs  of  the  t.roops  in 
the  cavalry  and  of  the  reginuarls  in  thi'  inra,nti7,  hut 
increasing  the  number  of  regiments  bot  h  of  horse  and  of 
foot- the  first  hint  of  the  modern  systmu  of  weak  cadres 
which  in  a  crisis  can  be  readily  ('idarged.  Having  seen 
that  tlie  powder  was  dry,  he  t,nrn('d  t,o  t,lie  ollu'r  side 
which,  to  borrow  from  the  sa,ying  a,tl,rilnrled  t,o  him  by 
tradition,  we  may  call  t,nist  in  (Jod.  On  Ajiril  29  he 
attended  a  great  prayer-meet,ing  at  army  hmulijuaitcrs. 

That  Windsor  meeting  was  for  Oliver  politic  as  well 
as  devotional,  for  there  he  made  his  ])ea.ce  with  t,he  hot¬ 
heads.  He  and  his  brother  oiTicei's  humblc'd  tbeniselves 
before  tlie  I.<orcl,  and  strove  to  disiaiver  what  were  their 
sins  and  imperfections  which  luul  led  to  Idie  heavy 
judgment  of  a  new  war.  For  three  days,  with  preaching 
and  prayer  and  copious  tears,  they  ('xamined  tlu'insclves. 
In  this  solemn  inquisition  Oliver  was  the  lea,der.  Major 
Goffe  began  with  the  text  from  Proverbs,  “  Turn  you  at 
my  reproof  ;  behold,  I  will  pour  out  my  siiirit  upon  you, 
I  will  make  known  my  words  unto  you,”  and  their 
searching  of  heart  revealed  that  their  sin  had  been  too 
much  reliance  upon  carnal  wisdom  in  an  effort  to  make 
terms  with  the  king,  and  an  ignoring  of  the  plain  provi¬ 
dences  of  God.  In  the  end  they  came  to  two  firm 
conclusions.  “  We  were  led,”  says  tire  narrative  of  one 
of  them,  “  to  a  clear  agreement  amongst  ourselves,  not 
any  dissenting,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  our  day,  with 
1  Ludlow,  I  .184-5. 
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the  forces  we  had,  to  go  out  and  fight  against  those  1648 
potent  enemies,  which  that  year  in  all  places  appeared 
against  us,  with  an  humble  confidence,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  only,  that  we  should  destroy  them.  And  we 
were  also  enabled  then,  after  serious  seeking  His  face, 
to  come  to  a  very  clear  and  joint  resolution  .  .  .  that 
it  was  our  duty,  if  ever  the  Lord  brought  us  back  again 
in  peace,  to  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood,  to 
an  account  for  that  blood  he  had  shed,  and  mischief  he 
had  done  to  his  utmost,  against  the  Lord’s  cause  and 
people  in  these  poor  nations.”  ^ 

The  gage  had  been  thrown  for  battle.  With  the  first 
resolution  Oliver  heartily  agreed ;  from  the  second  he 
did  not  dissent,  since  all  his  political  views,  which  he  had 
laboriously  hammered  out  with  Ireton,  were  again  in 
the  melting  pot.  His  illness  of  the  spring,  following  upon 
the  mental  perturbation  of  the  autumn,  had  left  him 
with  tense  nerves  and  a  mind  now  moved  to  a  stern 
exaltation  and  now  sunk  in  the  slough  of  despond.  For 
the  past  year  he  had  steered  a  difficult  course,  which  to 
most  men  seemed  a  miracle  of  inconstancy.  He  had 
been  first  for  parliament  against  the  army,  and  then  for 
the  army  against  parliament.  He  had  gone  to  the 
utmost  lengths  to  obtain  an  agreement  with  Charles,  so 
that  extremists  like  Wildman  could  declare  that  he  had 
prostituted  “  the  estates,  liberties  and  persons  of  all  the 
people  at  the  foot  of  the  King’s  lordly  interests.”  ^  He 
had  won  for  himself  the  unhesitating  distrust  of  royahsts, 
presbyterians,  and  republicans.  To  reasonable  people 
like  Hyde  he  seemed  to  be  a  man  with  a  single  pmpose 
of  overmastering  personal  ambition,  to  further  which  he 
was  prepared  to  snatch  at  any  means  however  crooked 
and  shameless.  He  was  looked  askance  at  by  old  friends 
hke  Vane,  and  suspected  by  colleagues  like  Haselrig. 

“  If  you  prove  not  an  honest  man,”  said  the  latter,  “  I 
will  never  trust  a  fellow  with  a  great  nose  for  your  sake. 

With  a  large  part  of  the  nation  the  name  of  Cromwell 

1  Adjutant-General  Allen’s  pamphlet  (published  in  1659)  is  in  Somers  Tra§ts, 

VI.  499-601,  and  in  L.  and  S.,  L  307-10.  ^ 

^  Putmy  Projects  »r  The  Old  Serpent  in  a  New  Form,  1647  (In.). 
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1648  ropiaced  tliat  of  Machiavelli  as  a  syuouyBi  foi-  a 
dissembler. 

He  was  well  aware  of  the  discredit  into  which  lie  had 
fallen,  but  he  did  not  answer  the  attiicks  ;  tliat  was 
never  his  way.  “  I  know,”  he  told  a  frieiul,  “  God  has 
been  above  all  ill  repute,  and  will  in  His  own  time 
vindicate  me.”  The  truth  was  almosl,  the  ()pi)osite  of 
the  common  belief ;  his  trouble  was  that  lu'.  no  longer 
had  a  fixed  purpose.  All  the  marks  by  winch  he  had 
steered  had  been  destroyed.  lIc'  certaiiily  had  not  the 
pole-star  of  personal  a,mi)ilion.  Out'  ol  Gluuies  s  reasons 
for  distrusting  him  was  that  he  a[)peare(l  to  want  nothing 
for  himself.  His  much  (pioted  r(‘j)lv  to  tlu5  bVeiich  envoy 
Bellie  vre,  “  No  one  rises  so  high  as  he  who  knows  not 
whither  he  is  going,”  ^  which  made  l)e  Reive  lliink  him  a 
fool,  was  merely  an  ejvigramnuitic  foi'm  of  that,  cautious, 
prevident  realism  which  was  his  working  pliilosophy. 
For  an  ambitious  man.  lie  played  his  cards  wondrous  ill. 
He  was  content  to  negotiate,  a.  marriage  lor  his  eldest 
son  with  the  daughter  of  a  small  country  scpiire.*^  He 
showed  no  haste  to  be  rich,  and  wlam  in  March  parlia¬ 
ment  settled  on  him  an  estate  with  a  rental  of  £1700,  he 
offered  £1000  a  year  for  the  expenses  of  the  Irish  war. 

It  was  a  time  of  profound  unlmpiiiness.  Froiu  this 
date  began  for  him  a  pciiod  of  bodily  and  sidritual 
maladjustment,  which  in  certain  natures  fa.lls  hr  the 
middle  season  of  life.  Once  again  he  was  mlde 
melancholicus,  as  he  had  been  in  his  young  days  at 
Huntingdon.  A  line  in  one  of  1;he  numy  pasipiinades  of 
the  year  was  not  without  its  truth — 

Madnesse  mixt  witli  melancholy.^ 

The  happy  unquestioning  activity  of  the  campaigns  had 
gone,  and  he  found  himself  stuirdvling  in  a  dark  land 
where  he  had  neither  chart  nor  star.  He  was  perplexed 
with  the  kind  of  doubts  which  he  liad  lamented  at  the 
Windsor  prayer-meeting' — whether  his  worldly  common 

1  De  Eetz,  Mimoires,  IIX.  242. 

2  L.  and  S.,  I.  292,  300. 

^  Mercuriilft  BelUcus^  Mivy  30'-.Tuno  6,  1648  (Th.), 
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sense  had  not  been  a  forsaking  of  the  “  simplicity  of 
Christ,”  whether  he  had  not  come  near  the  sin  of  Meroz. 
He  was  aware  that  he  had  used  arguments  and  consented 
to  expedients  which  his  conscience  had  questioned,  and 
that  daily  he  had  been  crushing  down  fears  which 
might  have  been  sent  as  warnings  from  Heaven.  He 
could  tell  Fairfax,  “  I  find  this  only  good,  to  love  the 
Lord  and  His  poor  despised  people,”  but  he  knew  in  his 
soul  that  he  had  no  longer  this  forthright  faith  and  the 
old  unbroken  communion.  The  bloom  had  gone  from 
his  spiritual  life. 


1648 


Chapter  HI 

THE  EENEWAl-  OF  WAR 

(1648) 


A  purpoan  wcddod  l.o  plans  may  naaily  aiilVcr  aliipwnwlc  ;  hnt  an 
unfottorod  purpoHo,  mniil<iH  (rtrcuniMOuKU's  n,H  i\wy  arim',  inaPtorK  ns, 
and  is  i.orriblo.  (diaractd'.r  inoU-s  to  it  lil'U>  nu'.t.a,!  in  its  wtoady  purpose. 
The  projoator  of  plots  is  hut  a  itiisonililt^  j.!;anil)lt'r  aaid  vota,ry  of  ahamu's. 
Of  a  far  higliar  (iua,Uty  is  the  will  that  e-nn  Hiihdiu^  itself  to  w.ait  a,nd  lay 
no  petty  tramps  for  opportunity. 

Ohouue  Mkkmditii,  Mvan-  I larnn<jt<m. 


I 

1648  If  Oliver’s  spirit  was  disoi'deridl,  his  mind  Jiad  acquired 
a  wider  scope  and  strongoi"  powers.  I'he  luenlal  toil  of 
the  past  year  had  given  an  ('dge  to  what  lia,d  liitlierto 
been  a  massive  but  blunt  inl.elligeiua'.  VVlieii  he  resumed 
the  business  of  war,  it  w^as  not  as  one  under  authority 
but  as  an  independent  commander,  who  liad  to  direct 
not  one  element  of  a  battle  but  a  whole  campaign.  He 
is  no  longer  only  the  inconqiai-able  trainer  and  l<\ader  of 
cavalry,  the  man  with  an  eye  for  a  liiniing-point  of  a 
fight,  the  executor  of  otlier  men’s  sehi'mes,  Imt  the 
general  who  must  take  all  England  into  his  survey  and 
plan  his  operations  wit.li  a  view'  to  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  physical  victory  whic-.h  the  ca-isis  demanded.  He  is  a 
soldier  now  on  the  grand  scale,  strategist  as  weU  as 
tactician,  statesman  as  well  as  fighting  man,  and  it  is  by 
this  new  phase  of  his  military  ciarecr  that  his  place  is  to 
be  adjudged  in  the  hierarchy  of  tlu^  great  c;aptains. 

What  is  called  the  second  Civil  War  was,  in  England, 
strictly  a  royalist  i-evolt.  Most  of  tlie  king’s  officers  in 
the  earlier  struggle  had  given  their  i|)arole  not  to  take 
up  arms  again  against  parliament,  and  some  of  the  best 
of  them,  like  old  Lord  Astley,  refused  to  break  their 
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pledged  word,  and  stood  aside.  The  rising  depended  1648 
upon  local  bodies  of  irreconcilable  cavaliers,  and  upon 
ex- commanders  of  the  parliament  forces  who  had  some 
personal  grievance  as  to  dismissal  and  disbandment :  its 
leaders  based  their  hopes  on  the  widely  spread  crypto¬ 
royalism  of  the  nation,  the  very  general  discontent  with 
parliament,  and  the  prevalent  fear  of  a  military  tyranny. 

The  danger  would  have  been  greater  if  Fairfax  had  not 
at  the  close  of  the  first  struggle  most  wisely  disnmntled 
or  weakened  most  of  the  fortresses,  with  a  view  to 
saving  the  expense  of  garrisoning  them.  Had  there  been 
more  Pembrokes  and  Colchesters  and  Pontefracts,  he 
and  Oliver  might  have  been  fatally  entangled  in  sieges 
while  the  Scottish  army  came  south  to  their  destruction. 

The  outbreak  began  in  South  Wales,  where  the  gentry 
were  royahst  and  the  townsmen  presbyterian,  and  all 
alike  were  hostile  to  the  army.  In  February,  Poyer, 
the  governor  of  Pembroke,  an  alcoholic  presbyter,  was 
superseded  in  his  command.  He  refused  to  leave,  and 
declared  for  the  king  ;  and  next  month  Laugharne,  the 
general  commanding  the  district,  also  revolted.  His  men 
had  grievances  about  pay  and  disbandment,  and  had 
been  affected  by  the  temper  of  the  countryside.  'Hie 
flame  spread  fast,  and  presently  other  castles,  Ten^, 
Chepstow,  Carmarthen,  were  in  royalist  hands.  On 
May  S  Oliver  was  dispatched  by  Fairfax  with  two 
regiments  of  horse  and  three  of  foot.  But  before 
he  arrived  Poyer  and  Laugharne  had  been  soundly 
beaten  on  May  8th  by  Colonel  Horton  at  St  Fagans. 

The  rebel  leaders  fled  to  Pembroke,  and  the  campaign 
relapsed  into  a  slow  business  of  sieges.  Ewer  stormed 
Chepstow  on  May  25th.  Tenby  surrendered  to  Horton 
on  the  31st,  but  Oliver  at  Pembroke  had  a  more  difncult 
task.  The  place  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault, 
and  its  garrison  fought  as  desperate  men  with  the  gal¬ 
lows  before  them.  He  had  no  siege  train  it  was  wrecked 
in  the  Bristol  Channel— so  he  was  compelled  to  rely  on  a 
new  type  of  big  mortar ;  moreover  the  neighbomhood 
was  hostile,  and  supplies  were  hard  to  come  by.  It  was 
not  till  the  11th  of  July,  after  six  weary  weeks,  that 
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1648  Peiul)i’()ko  suri'endcred  and  Oliver  was  free  to  face  tlie 
storm  in  the  north. 

Hie  (ire  in  Wales  had  hnriu'd_  liereely,  but  thei'e  was 
iiisuilieieney  of  dry  fuel  to  kee])  it  going.  'Jlie  same  was 
true  of  the  other  s])oradie  oul.hreaks  in  England,  but 
their  wide  local  distribution  proved  how  uncertain,  was 
the  temper  of  the  nation.  In  the  norl  h  I  he  si.rong  places 
of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  were  seized  by  tlie  royalists. 
Pontefract  was  sur],)rised  by  a  party  of  Newark  cavaliers 
disguised  as  drovers,  and  Scarborough  casl.le  declared 
for  the  king,  '^rhere  were  oui.breaks  in  Cornwall,  in 
Northaniptonshire,  and  even  in  ifiose  eastern  shires 
which  were  the  ])uritan  stronghold.  More  serious,  the 
ap[)ointinent  of  Rainsborougli  to  the  lleet  caused  a 
mutiny  in  the  navy  in  the  i)ow.ns,  and  tlu'  revolting 
ships  put  themselves  under  the  co.mniand  ol  Prince 
Charles,  and  dominated  the  Chupie  Ports.  Most  serious 
of  all,  Kent,  at  the  very  gates  of  the  capital,  rose  for 
Clvaiics. 

This  was  towards  the  cud  of  May,  and  the  situation 
was  des])erately  crilical.  (.)hver  was  far  away  in  bouth 
Wales,  at  the  slow  business  of  reducing  fortresses.  Lam¬ 
bert  at  York  had  slender  foj'ccs  with  which^to  clieck  the 
royalist  risings  and  the  imminent  Scots.  .P'airlax,  much 
troubled  by  gout,  was  in  London  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  army,  about  to  march  for  tlie  north.  He  acted 
with  vigour  and  decision,  asscmliled  his  troo})s  at 
Blackheatb,  and  swept  eastward.  He  had  some  8000 
men  against  the  13,000  of  the  insurgents,  but  the  latter 
were  mostly  untrained  country  labourers.  They  held 
the  line  of  the  Medway,  but  Fairfax  had  no  difficulty  in 
crossiirg  the  river,  and  on  June  1  be  took  Maidstone  and 
had  Kent  at  his  mercy.  Meantime  the  elder  Goring, 
now  Earl  of  Norwich,  with  a  part  of  the  insurgent  army, 
made  a  bold  attempt  on  London.  He  ft>nnd  that  the 
citizens  would  have  none  of  him,  hut  he  had  better 
hopes  of  Essex,  so  with  500  cavaliers  he  crossed  the 
Thames,  and,  being  joined  by  liOrd  Capd,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle,  threw  himself  into  the  strong 
place  of  Colchester.  He  had  performed  a  notable 
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strategic  feat  in  pinning  down  Fairfax  to  the  south-  1648 
east  of  England,  the  more  as  there  was  presently 
a  rising  in  S^urrey  under  Lord  Holland  and  the  young 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  mutinous  ships  were 
tiflnging  about  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Colchester 
did  not  fall  till  August  27th,  and  on  July  8  the  Scots 
army  crossed  the  Border  with  only  Lambert’s  scattered 
levies  between  them  and  the  capital. 

The  defence  of  the  north  therefore  feU  to  Oliver,  who 
three  days  later  finished  his  task  at  Pembroke.  He  had 
done  it  competently,  and  his  letters  show  how  clear  was 
his  view  of  the  situation  and  how  firm  his  handling  of 
the  most  minor  operations.^  They  also  show  him  con¬ 
sumed  again  with  a  crusading  fervour,  and  looking  for 
guidance  to  dispensations  and  not  to  fine-spun  argu¬ 
ments.  “I  pray  God,”  he  wrote  to  Fairfax,  “teach 
this  nation,  and  those  that  are  over  us,  and  your 
Excellency  and  all  that  are  under  you,  w'hat  the  mind 
of  God  may  be  in  all  this,  and  what  our  duty  is.  ^  Surely 
it  is  not  that  the  poor  godly  people  of  this  kingdom 
should  still  be  made  the  object  of  wrath  and  anger,  nor 
that  our  God  would  have  our  necks  under  the  yoke  of 
bondage  ;  for  these  things  that  have  lately  come  to  pass 
have  been  the  wonderful  works  of  God ;  breaking  the 
rod  of  the  oppressor  as  in  the  day  of  Midian,  not  with 
garments  much  rolled  in  blood  but  by  the  terror  of  the 
Lord ;  who  will  yet  save  this  people  and  confound  His 
enemies,  as  in  that  day.”  ^ 


II 

Strange  ferments  had  been  at  work  in  the  witch’s 
cauldron  beyond  Tweed.  The  Engagement  made  with 
Charles  at  Carisbrooke  the  previous  year  was  now 
bearing  fruit.  Hamilton  had  formed  a  party  of  those  in 
Scotland  who  accepted  those  two  incompatibles,  the  king 
and  the  Solemn  League,  who  feared  the  army  and  hated 
the  sectaries.  The  Engagers  dominated  the  Estates  when 

^  See  especially  L.  and  8,,  I.  315,  etc. 

2  1.321. 
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1648  they  assembled  in  Marcli,  and  Averc  iuil.lmr'r/ed  to  i-aise 
an 'army  to  deliver  Cliarlcs  from  that  (•a.ptivity  into 
which  a  year  before  they  had  sold  hiin.  They  at  once 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Prince  ol  Wales  in 
Paris,  but  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  exiled 
Montrose.  On  May  3  a  summary  demaiul  was  made  to 
the  English  parliament  for  the  rest;oration  of  the  king, 
the  disbandment  of  the  army,  the  enforiienu'iil.  of  the 
Covenant,  and  the  suppression  of  all  forms  of  worship 

save  presbytery.  ,  ,  *  •  i 

Matters  had  already  come  to  the  brinuh.  A  united 
Scotland  could  irrobably  at  the  moment  have  dictated  to 
a  distracted  England,  but  Scotland  was  sharply  divided. 
Argyll  went  into  op])osition,  and  with  him  many  of 
the  Covenant  lords,  Fglinton,  Elcho,  Cassilis,  Balmerino, 
and  presently  Loudoun  the  chancellor.  Most  ol  the 
ministers  foliowed  Argyll,  for,  though  they  hated  the 
soctai'ics,  they  were  in  terror  of  the  king,  and  thoi'c  was 
an  armed  rising  in  Ayrshire  in  May  whiidi  Middleton 
suppressed  with  dilTuailty.  1  lie  one  bond  among  the 
Engagers  was  the  old  Scottish  crypto-i'oyalism  and  an 
intense  dislike  of  the  Ihiglish  government,.  1  his  bitter 
nationalism,  which  gave  them  a,  shadow  ol  coherence, 
did  something  also  to  unite.  England,  or  at  any  rate  to 
immobilize  forces  which  might  have  otherwise^^  been 
sympathetic.  “  If  we  must;  have  a  government,”  said 
Henry  Marten,  we  had  better  luivc  this  King  and  oblige 
him,  than  to  have  him  obtruded  on  us  by  the  Scots.”  ^ 
John  lilburne  was  ready  to  come  to  terms  with  Oliver, 
“  lending  a  hand  to  help  him  up  again,  as  not  loving  a 
Scotch  interest.”  ^  The  English  royalists,  however 
strong  their  ill-will  to  parliament,  could  have  small  love 
for  those  truculent  northern  allies  who  accepted  only 
one  article  of  their  creed ;  “■  so  many  monstrous  con¬ 
cessions  that,  except  the  wli  ole  Kingdom  of  England 
had  been  likewise  imprisoned  in  Carisbrooke  castle  with 
the  King,  it  could  not  be  imagined  that  it  was  possible 
to  be  performed.”  ® 


^  Hamilton  Papers,  170. 

®  Clarendon,  Hist.,  X.  167. 


^  The  Legal  Fundamental  Liberties,  32  (Th.). 
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Hamilton,  the  generalissimo,  was  a  man  without  1648 
military  talent,  and  his  character  was  shallow  and  tor¬ 
tuous.  He  had  no  moral  authority,  and  was  dictated  to 
by  Callander,  his  second-in-command,  who  was  a  mar¬ 
tinet  and  little  more.  Middleton  was  a  better  soldier, 
and  with  the  foot  was  Baillie,  Montrose’s  old  antagonist, 
who  at  any  rate  knew  something  of  the  art  of  war. 
David  Leslie,  the  ablest  soldier  then  hi  Scotland,  was  on 
the  side  of  Argyll.  Leven’s  old  army  had  been  long  ago 
disbanded,  and‘  most  of  the  best  fighting  stuff  in  officers 
and  men  refused  to  brave  the  ban  of  the  Kirk.  Hamilton 
could  only  recruit  the  rawest  troops,  and  that  by  the 
methods  of  the  press-gang.^  The  finest  infantry  in 
Britain  at  the  time,  the  Highlanders  with  whom  Mon¬ 
trose  had  conquered,  were  beyond  his  reach.  It  was  a 
slow  business  filling  up  the  regiments,  and  a  slower 
getting  ready  an  artillery  train.  He  had  no  money,  and 
his  supply  organization  was  embryonic.  He  was  leaving 
behind  him  a  country  so  hostile  that  his  brother  Lanark, 
not  without  reason,  urged  him  first  to  deal  with  Argyll 
and  the  ministers  before  crossing  the  Border.^ 

Yet  had  Hamilton  been  a  different  man,  had  he  had 
one  tithe  of  the  speed  and  genius  of  Montrose,  he  might 
have  altered  the  course  of  history.  For  at  midsui^er 
he  had  a  supreme  chance,  which  with  each  hour  of  delay 
grew  weaker  till  it  altogether  departed.  Fairfax  was 
pinned  down  at  Colchester,  and  Oliver  at  Pembroke. 
Holland  was  about  to  rise  in  Surrey;  the  fleet  was 
mainly  for  the  king ;  London  was  largely  royahst. 
Carlisle  and  Berwick,  the  two  keys  of  the  Border,  as 
well  as  Scarborough  and  Pontefract,  were  m  royahst 
hands.  Parhament  seemed  to  be  divided  m  opmion  as 
to  whether  the  invading  Scots  were  friends  or  eneimes, 
and  from  it  no  vigorous  action  could  be  expected.  Had 
Hamilton  struck  before  the  end  of  June,  he  might  well 
have  swept  Lambert  from  his  path,  united  the  royahsts 
of  the  north,  and,  with  Pontefract  as  a  base,  advanced 
upon  a  distracted  south,  compeUing  Fairfax  to  leave 

1  See  Sir  James  Turner,  Mermirs,  53,  55. 

2  Burnet,  Mem.  of  the  Hamiltom,  351. 
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1()48  Colchester  unlaken  and  Oliver  I’enihrokc',  and  (^oii fronting 
with  a  strong  field  arniy  the  woai'yaiid  widel)^  separated 
l‘or(;es  of  |)ariiaincnt.  Such  would  wii.hotil.  doubt  have 
l)('eu  Montrose’s  sti'ategy,  had  lu'  Ix'eu  in  connnand, 
and  the  odds  are  that  it  woidd  have  succeeded.  Even 
the  dissensions  in  Scotland  would  not  have  nullified  a 
iH'sounding  vicvtoiy  iti  the  English  inidhmds. 

But  Hamilton  tarried,  and  nnain while  Lainix'rt,  the 
young  general  of  twenty-niiK\  made  gallant  efforts  to 
(vlose  the  northern  door.  He  lia.d  under  him  f.lu'ee  or 
four  reginumts  of  regula.i-  cavalry,  and  he  s(d;  himself 
to  1‘ecruit  troo|)s  in  Yorkshii'c  and  La,nca.shir(\  which 
were  for  the  most  paid;  pool-  stuff.  His  ])rol)l(un.  was 
intricate.  The  barrier  of  the  Cdu'viots  must  force  a 
Scottish  invasion  to  take  f.lie  road  at  (Ml.lu'r  (mhI,  by 
Berwick  and  Newcasf.h',  or  by  Carlish'  and  tlu'  western 
shires.  The  first  route  was  made'  dillicult  by  Newcastle, 
held  by  Ilaselrig  for  [larlianient,  and  by  York,  hut  it 
was  the  direct  road  to  Bonti'fract  and  llx'  shorhsst  ])ath 
to  London.  If  Hamilton  canu-  tbaf.  way,  it.  was  for 
Lambert  to  hinder  him  in  Norl.humberhind  till  he  got 
reinforcements.  If  he  took  the  westei-n  roa,d — which 
was  probable  in  view  of  the  strong  royalist  hading  in 
Westmorland  and  the  pi-escnce  thei-e  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  with  some  4000  local  levies-  then  the  problem 
arose  of  his  route  after  he  had  passed  Carlishu  The 
Pennine  range,  tlie  watershed  of  northern  Flngland,  ran 
at  right  angles  from  the  western  end  of  the  Cheviots, 
and  in  its  length  of  one  hundred  and  t.wcnty  miles  was 
pierced  by  few  roads.  One  followed  the  line  of  Hadrian’s 
wall,  one  ran  by  Settle  and  Ski])ton  from  Lan(“.aster  to 
York,  and  a  third  in  the  south  led  from  llochdalc  to 
Leeds.  But  there  were  various  practicable  hill  passes 
which  could  be  traversed  by  troops,  by  Brough  moor 
from  Appleby  to  Barnard  castle,  by  the  springs  of 
Lime,  and  by  the  upper  Ribble.  It  was  Lambert’s 
business  to  hold  this  lateral  barrier  and  keep  the  in¬ 
vaders  out  of  Yorkshire  by  pinning  them  to  the  alley 
between  the  Pennines  and  the  sea. 

Lambert  did  his  work  brilliantly,  but  in.  Sit  Matma- 
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duke  Langdale,  who  acted  as  the  advance  guard  of  the  1648 
Scots,  he  found  a  capable  opponent.  That  lean,  solemn 
and  irascible  cathohc  was  no  inconsiderable  soldier,  and 
he  and  his  troops  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
countryside.  His  object  was  to  recruit  men  and  collect 
supphes  and  to  keep  the  road  open  for  Hamilton,  so  he 
avoided  a  field  action.  Early  in  June  Lambert  crossed 
the  Pennines,  took  Appleby  and  Penrith,  and  drove 
Langdale  back  to  the  shelter  of  Carlisle.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  month  one  of  his  detachments,  under  Robert 
Lilburne,  won  a  useful  victory  on  the  Coquet  and  cleared 
Northumberland  of  royalist  troops.  But  on  8th  July 
Hamilton  crossed  the  Border,  and  Lambert  was  obhged 
to  retire  before  his  superior  numbers.  Hamilton  had 
written  to  him  declaring  that  his  quarrel  was  only  with 
the  parliament,  and  that  he  meant  no  harm  to  Lambert 
or  to  the  kingdom,  and  Lambert  had  replied  that  the 
parliament  was  no  concern  of  his,  but  that  since  the 
duke  had  come  “  in  a  hostile  way  into  England,  he  would 
oppose  him  to  the  utmost,  and  fight  him  and  his  army 
as  traitors  and  enemies  to  the  kingdom  upon  all  op¬ 
portunities.”  ^  The  war  had  become  a  contest  not  of 
sects  and  parties  but  of  nations. 

Hamilton  had  over  10,000  men,  Langdale  had  the 
better  part  of  4000,  and  any  hour  Sir  George  Monro  was 
expected  from  Ulster  with  3000  Scottish  veterans. 
Lambert  with  less  than  5000  horse  was  compelled  to 
retire  through  the  Brough  pass  to  Bowes  and  Barnard 
castle.  Hamilton  moved  slowly— naturally,  since  he 
was  waiting  for  Monro  and  further  Scottish  levies  and 
there  was  constant  quarrelling  in  his  command.  Lang¬ 
dale,  who  was  for  instant  action,  was  allowed  to^  act 
independently  as  an  advanced  guard.  When  Hamilton 
reached  Kendal  on  August  2,  he  threw  out  scoutmg 
parties  which  pushed  past  Dent  on  the  road  to  Wensley- 
dale  This  turned  Lambert’s  position  on  the  Tees,  so 
he  feh  back  on  Richmond,  and  then  on  ICnare.sborough, 
to  cover  Pontefract  and  await  help  from  the  south.  He 
was  convinced  that  Hamilton  meant  to  cross  the  water- 

^  Rusliworth,  VIII.  1188. 
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1648  shed  from  Ribble  to  Aire  and  take  the  road  through 
Yorkshire. 

Meantime  there  was  marching  to  his  aid  one  who  was 
as  swift  as  Hamilton  was  slow.  On  July  11  Pembroke 
surrendered  and  on  the  14th  Oliver  set  out  for  the  north, 
having  sent  on  most  of  his  horse  ahead.  His  infantry 
were  shoeless  and  ragged,  and  the  second  half  of  July 
was  one  long  deluge  of  rain.  But  by  the  31st  he  was  at 
Warwick,  and  on  August  5  he  was  at  Nottingham, 
where  his  troops  received  shoes  from  Northampton  and. 
stocldngs  from  Coventry.  He  reached  Doncaster  on 
August  8th,  where  his  men  were  paid,  and  rested  for 
three  days  to  await  the  artillery  train  from  Hull.  He  had 
marched  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  twenty-six  days 
through  a  difficult  cormtry  in  foul  weather,  and  he  was 
six  days  ahead  of  the  time  he  had  allotted.  Near  Knares- 
borough,  on  Saturday,  August  12,  he  found  touch  with 
Lambert.^ 

At  Kendal  Hamilton  was  joined  by  Monro,  but  the 
Ulster  commander  was  in  a  difficult  mood.  He  refused 
to  serve  under  Callander  and  Baillie,  and  Callander 
would  not  consent  to  his  having  an  independent  com¬ 
mand.  There  was  trouble  too  with  some  of  the  English 
royalists  under  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  so  the  best  that 
Hamilton  could  do  was  to  make  a  strong  rearguard  of 
Musgrave’s  horse  and  Monro’s  veterans,  a  foolish  squan¬ 
dering  of  the  best  fighting  stuff  in  his  army.  He  advanced 
with  the  main  body  to  Hornby,  where  Langdale,  who 
had  been  acting  as  flank  guard  among  the  hills,  appeared 
with  news  of  the  parhament  concentration  in  York¬ 
shire.  He  seems  to  have  heard  a  rumour  that  Oliver 
had  arrived  :  ^  but  he  did  not  make  the  significance  of 

^  Oliver’s  march  against  the  Scots  is  sometimes  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
strategy  of  “indirect  approach.”  He  was  to  use  this  effectively  later,  but 
this  was  not  an  instance  of  it.  It  is  clear  that  he  took  the  road  he  did, 
partly  because  he  had  to  get  supplies  in  the  midlands  and  artillery  from  Hull, 
and  partly  because  he  befieved  that  he  would  meet  the  Scots  in  Yorkshire. 
He  must  have  got  his  intelligence  from  Lambert,  and  in  early  August  Lambert 
expected  Hamilton  to  cross  the  Pennines.  (Gardiner,  Civil  War,  IV.  180  n.) 
It  was  not  till  August  13  that  Hamilton’s  council  of  war  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  Lancashire.  Of.  the  evidence  of  Langdale  (Civil  War  Tracts  of 
Lancashire,  267)  and  of  Sir  James  Turner  (Memoirs,  62). 

^  Fairfax  Correspondence,  II.  60. 
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the  news  clear  to  his  colleagues.^  Hamilton  behaved  as  1648 
it  his  great  antagonist  were  still  two  hundred  miles 
away.  Ilie  council  of  war  at  Hornby  debated  whether 
to  cross  the  watershed  into  Yorkshire  or  to  continue 
down  the  Lancashire  couloir.  Middleton  and  Turner 
were  for  the  former  CaUander  had  no  decided  view,  and 
Hamilton  and  Bailhe  were  for  Lancashire,  apparently 
m  the  hope  of  gettmg  support  from  the  town  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  from  Lord  Byron.  The  duke’  s  view  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  on  the  13th  the  long  line  of  the  invaiion 
straggle  southwards.  It  numbered  well  over 
20,000  men;  some  15,000  under  Hamilton  and  Cal- 

InAnl’  under  Langdale,  and  the  better  part  of 
5000  loot  and  horse  with  Monro  and  Musgrave. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  Hamilton  had  reached 
Preston  and  the  north  bank  of  the  Ribble.  Callander 
End  Middleton  with  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  horse  were 
south  of  the  river,  strung  along  the  fifteen  miles  of  the 
road  to  Wigan.  Monro  and  ^Musgrave  were  a  day’s 
march  behind.  Langdale,  who  had  ceased  to  be  an 
advance  guard,  was  acting  as  a  flanking  force  to  the 
east  in  the  Ribble  valley.  The  Scots  army  was  still 
under  the  delusion  of  security.  I.angdale,  who  was  best 
placed  to  get  information,  had  rumours  in  plenty  of  the 
enemy  advancing  from  the  east,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  so  indefinite  that  they  carried  no  conviction  to  his 
superiors,  who  set  down  the  movements  as  demonstra¬ 
tions  by  the  Lancashire  militia.  Clearly  no  one,  not 
even  Langdale,  can  have  believed  that  Oliver  was  upon 
them. 


Yet  that  night  he  was  only  a  few  miles  off.  On  the 
13th  he  set  out  to  cross  the  hills,  leaving  his  artillery 
train  behind  him.  He  had  a  total  of  8600  men,  including 
2500  of  his  veteran  horse  and  about  4000  of  his  veteran 
foot.  2  He  had  no  precise  strategic  plan ;  his  business  was 
to_  defeat  Hamilton  without  delay,  for  he  dreaded  what 
might  happen  should  the  latter  join  hands  with  Byron 
and  the  rebels,  actual  and  potential,  m  North  Wales  and 
the  midlands.  His  lack  of  accurate  intelligence  com- 

^  Turner,  Memoirs,  63.  2  343^ 
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1648  pelled  him  to  draw  the  bow  at  a  venture.  He  did  not  yet 
know  the  road  that  the  enemy  meant  to  take  ;  but  if  it 
was  towards  Yorkshire  he  would  meet  him  and  fight 
him  somewhere  in  Craven,  and  if  by  the  Lancashire 
alley,  he  would  cut  in  on  his  flank.  On  the  night  of 
Monday  the  14th,  he  was  at  Skipton,  and  next  night  at 
Gisburn  in  the  Ribble  valley,  where  his  scouts  probably 
brought  him  news  of  the  decision  taken  at  Hornby,  and 
of  Hamilton’s  van  at  Preston.  On  the  16th  he  was  at 
the  bridge  which  spanned  the  Hodder  just  above  its 
junction  with  the  Ribble.  Here  he  had  an  important 
strategic  decision  to  make.  Should  he  cross  and  take 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  to  Preston,  or  should  he 
make  a  detour  to  the  south  by  Whalley,  so  as  to 
place  himself  between  the  invaders  and  the  midlands. 
He  chose  the  first  com’se,  for  it  was  his  principal  aim  to 
make  Hamilton  fight,  and  he  believed  that  the  duke 
would  stand  his  ground  at  Preston  in  order  to  wait  for 
Monro.  But  he  had  another  and  a  weightier  reason.  If 
he  met  Hamilton  squarely,  attacking  from  the  south, 
and  defeated  him,  he  would  only  drive  him  back  upon 
his  supports,  and  leave  him  still  to  make  mischief  in 
Scotland  and  north-east  England.  But  if  he  could  force 
the  main  Scots  army  southward,  away  from  its  reserves, 
he  might  annihilate  it,  and  remove  for  ever  that  root  of 
bitterness.^  So  he  marched  down  the  north  bank  of 
Ribble,  and  that  night  lay  in  Stonyhurst  park,  nine 
miles  from  Preston,  and  perhaps  three  from  Langdale’s 
outposts. 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  August  17th,  was  “  St 
Covenant’s  day,”  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Soleron  League,  which  had  created  most  of  the  trouble. 
Hamilton  had  just  given  directions  to  Baillie  with  the 
foot  to  cross  the  Ribble  on  the  march  to  Wigan,  when 
news  arrived  that  Langdale  was  being  furiously  attacked. 
The  duke,  believing  that  the  enemy  was  only  Assheton 
or  some  minor  parliament  leader  or  being  overborne  by 
Callander,  did  not  stop  Baillie,  but  contented  himself 

^  XJpoii  deliberate  advice  we  chose  rather  to  put  ourselves  between  their 
army  and  Scotland.”  L.  and  11.  215. 
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with  retaining  two  infantry  brigades  and  some  1500  1648 
horse  to  protect  the  town. 

By  this  time  Oliver  was  more  precisely  informed  about 
the  situation.  He  knew  that  Monro  was  not  with  Hamil- 
top  ;  he  knew  that  the  Scottish  van  was  far  south  of  the 
Ribble ;  he  realized  that  his  first  business  was  to  bring 
Hamilton’s  centre  to  action.  Langdale  with  3000  foot 
and  600  horse  was  drawn  up  to  cover  Preston  on  the 
east,  among  a  nest  of  small  fenced  fields  and  enclosures. 

He  was  outnumbered  by  two  to  one,  he  was  in  the  dan¬ 
gerous  position  of  having  his  front  parallel  to  his  com¬ 
munications,  and  he  had  no  reserves  except  the  small 
force  left  behind  by  Hamilton  in  Preston.  Early  on  the 
Thursday  morning,  Ohver  attacked  from  Ribble  Moor, 
drove  in  his  outposts,  and  came  up  against  his  foot 
lining  the  hedges.  There  w^as  a  lane  running  from  the 
nioor  to  the  tovm,  and  at  the  entrance  to  it  he  posted 
his  own  and  Harrison’s  regiments  of  horse.  Then, 
strengthening  his  right  so  as  to  outflank  Langdale  and 
prevent  his  withdrawal  northwards,  he  proceeded  to 
clear  the  enclosures. 

It  was  a  repetition  of  Second  Newbury,  but  now  he 
had  the  most  veteran  soldiers  in  Europe  for  the  task. 

For  four  hours  Langdale  stood  his  groimd  heroically — 
one  of  the  finest  feats  of  arms  in  the  war — but  in  the  end 
he  was  driven  back  into  the  town,  with  Oliver’s  horse  at 
his  heels.  Hamilton’s  two  infantry  brigades  which  he 
had  left  there  shared  in  the  rout.  The  duke  himself, 
who  never  lacked  personal  courage,  made  an  attempt  to 
check  the  pxirsuit  with  his  handful  of  horse,  but  Ohver 
had  possessed  himself  of  the  Ribble  bridge,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  fly.  Hamilton  and  a  few  of  his 
officers  swam  the  river,  and  Oliver’s  cavalry  pressed  the 
pursuit  till  they  had  taken  also  the  bridge  over  the 
Darwen.  Langdale’s  foot  were  annihilated,  and  the 
remnant  of  his  horse  fled  north  to  Monro.  The  rear¬ 
guard  in  Preston  was  gone.  A  thousand  men  were  dead 
and  Oliver  had  4000  prisoners.  He  had  driven  an  iron 
wedge  into  splintering  timber,  and  the  invading  army 
was  cut  in  two. 
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1648  All  day  it  had  rained  in  torrents,  and  Friday  the  18th 
opened  in  a  downpour.  Haniilton,  south  of  the  Darwen, 
had  lost  all  grip  of  the  situation.^  He  had  still  forces 
superior  to  Oliver’s  in  number,  six  or  seven  thousand 
foot  vdth  him,  besides  Middleton’s  horse  and  Baillie’s 
vanguard  at  Wigan.  But  the  council  which  met  in  the 
dripping  night  was  ■without  heart  or  purpose.  Baillie 
was  for  making  a  stand,  but  Callander  was  for  a  further 
retreat,  and  Hamilton  as  usual  followed  Callander.  The 
foot  straggled  southward  in  the  dark,  and  Middleton, 
who  had  been  sent  for,  was  given  unintelligible  instruc¬ 
tions  and  missed  them  on  the  road.  He  found  only  the 
ashes  of  their  camp-fires,  and,  pressing  the  pursuit, 
Oliver  with  3000  foot  and  2500  horse. 

Ohver  realized  that  his  task  was  only  half  done,  and 
that  he  must  sweep  up  with  all  speed  the  disjointed 
members  of  the  invading  army.  Hamilton  had  relin¬ 
quished  his  train,  including  most  of  his  ammunition,  his 
men  having  only  what  they  could  carry  in  their  flaslp. 
Assheton  was  left  to  hold  Preston  with  the  Lancashire 
militia,  his  orders  being  to  put  his  prisoners  to  the  sword 
if  he  was  attacked  by  Monro.  A  possible  line  of  retreat 
by  way  of  WTialley  was  strongly  guarded,  and  Oliver 
pushed  on  after  the  main  enemy  body.  Middleton’s 
horse  did  well  as  a  rearguard,  and  Wigan  was  safely 
reached  by  the  fugitives  on  the  evening  of  the  18th. 
There  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  make  a  stand,  but  the 
Scots  were  to  a  man  drenched  and  famished,  and  they 
had  little  powder,  so,  when  the  sky  cleared  in  the  night 
and  the  moon  rose,  Hamilton  ordered  a  further  retreat 
to  Warrington,  hoping  to  put  the  Mersey  between  him 
and  his  enemy.  The  edge,  too,  was  a  little  taken  from 
the  pursuit,  for  the  parliament  troops  were  also  wet  and 
weary.  They  had  lost  Colonel  Thornhaugh,  and  Middle- 
ton  and  Turner  were  adroit  rearguard  skirnaishers. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  19th,  the  Scottish  foot  made 
its  last  stand  at  W’inwick,  three  miles  from  Warrington. 
They  resisted  for  several  hours  till,  with  a  loss  of  1000 
killed  and  2000  prisoners,  they  were  beaten  from  the 
field.  After  that  nothing  remained  but  the  mopping  up 
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of  jaded  fugitives  by  pursuers  who  were  scarcely  less  1648 
jaded.  “If  I  had  a  thousand  horse,”  Oliver  wrote, 

“  that  could  but  trot  thirty  miles,  I  should  not  doubt 
but  to  give  a  very  good  account  of  them,  but  truly  we 
are  so  harassed  and  haggled  out  in  this  business  that  we 
are  not  able  to  do  more  than  walk  at  an  easy  pace  after 
them.”^  Hamilton  gave  Baillie  and  his  foot  leave  to 
surrender,  and  Oliver,  knowing  the  difficulty  of  the 
Mersey  crossing  at  Warrington,  offered  fair  terms. 
Hamilton  with  3000  horse  moved  into  Cheshire,  hoping 
to  join  Byron,  but  Lambert  with  four  regiments  was  in 
pursuit,  and  the  countryside,  even  the  gentry,  was  rising 
against  him.  He  drifted  into  Staffordshire,  apparently 
aiming  at  Pontefract,  but  on  the  25th  at  Uttoseter  he 
was  forced  to  surrender  to  Lambert.  Middleton  and 
Langdale  were  taken  with  him,  and  Callander  alone 
escaped.  Meanwhile  Oliver  had  turned  north  to  deal 
with  Monro,  but  Monro  did  not  await  him.  In  spite  of 
the  protests  of  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  he  made  his  best 
speed  across  the  Border. 

Preston  was  thus  far  Oliver’s  most  overwhelming 
victory,  and  it  marks  a  new  stage  in  his  mastery  of  the 
art  of  war.  He  was  for  the  first  time  in  sole  command 
of  a  major  campaign  and  he  made  no  single  false  step.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  read  undue  subtleties  into  his  strategy. 

The  subtlety  was  rather  with  Lambert,  who  in  the  weeks 
before  Oliver’s  arrival  used  the  physical  configuration  of 
the  western  defile  to  brilliant  purpose,  not  attempting  a 
frontal  defence,  but  perpetually  threatening  the  invaders’ 
communications  from  behind  the  flanking  mountains. 
Oliver  marched  into  Yorkshire  because  he  believed  that 
he  would  meet  Hamilton  there ;  his  dash  through  Craven 
and  down  Ribble  was  not  intended  as  a  flank  attack  to 
pierce  the  line  of  advance,  for  he  knew  little  of  Hamilton’s 
dispositions  till  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  him.  The 
poverty  of  his  intelligence  department  compelled  him  to 
improvise  his  strategy.  It  is  also  true  that  he  was 
opposed  to  a  general  who  lacked  the  rudiments  of 
military  capacity,  and  who  squandered  idly  his  many 

1  L.  and  8..  I.  342. 
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1648  assets,  and  that  his  veteran  troops  were  better  fighting 
material  than  even  Langdale’s  north  of  England  men, 
and  infinitely  better  than  the  half-hearted  Scottish  levies. 
But  these  facts  scarcely  detract  from  the  splendour  of 
Oliver’s  positive  achievement.  He  succeeded,  by  attack¬ 
ing  a  superior  force  in  detail,  in  fighting  always  at  a 
numerical  advantage.  His  tactical  dispositions  were 
masterly,  as  in  his  assault  on  Langdale,  where  it  was 
essential  to  get  the  business  quickly  over.  And  he  made 
one  bold  and  far-sighted  strategical  decision — when  he 
resolved  to  cut  Hamilton  off  not  from  the  English  mid¬ 
lands  but  from  Scotland  :  for  his  success  meant  not  only 
the  annihilation  of  the  invader,  but  the  immobihzing,  at 
any  rate  for  a  season,  of  certain  perilous  forces  beyond 
Tweed.^ 


HI 

The  temper  had  hardened  of  that  fraction  of  the 
people,  which,  because  it  was  armed  and  disciplined, 
controlled  the  fate  of  England.  In  the  first  Civil  War 
both  sides  had  looked  upon  their  opponents  as  theoretic¬ 
ally  traitors,  but  in  practice  as  mistaken  fellow-country¬ 
men  who  should  be  leniently  dealt  with.  There  was  no 
such  tolerance  at  the  close  of  the  second  struggle.  The 
army  regarded  its  opponents  less  as  belligerents  than  as 
outlaws.^  The  royahst  leaders  had  violated  their  parole ; 
the  ex-parliamentarians  who  had  fought  for  the  king 
had  apostatized ;  ®  all  had  broken  the  peace,  and  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  shedding  of  blood.  This  feel¬ 
ing  was  strong  in  the  ranks,  and  it  was  shared  by 

^  The  battles  from  Preston  southward  offer  no  point  of  serious  difficulty. 
Oliver’s  own  account  will  be  found  in  his  letters  {L.  and  8.,  L  329-47)  and  on 
the  parliament  side  we  have  also  the  Autobiography  of  Captain  John  Hodgson 
(1882).  There  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  Scots  advance  in  Sir  James  Turner’s 
Memoirs  (1829)  and  Langdale’s  narrative  is  in  Civil  Wa^  Tracts  of  Lancashire 
(Chetham  Soc.,  1844).  See  also  Burnet,  Mem.  of  the  Harniltons  (1677). 

As  Grant  ordered  Sheridan  to  regard  those  concerned  in  the  fighting  in 
Texas  in  May  1865,  after  Lee’s  surrender. 

®  Cf.  Cromwell  to  the  Speaker  after  the  surrender  of  Pembroke :  “  The 
persons  excepted  are  such  as  have  formerly  served  you  in  a  very  good  cause, 
but,  being  now  apostatized,  I  did  rather  make  election  of  them  than  of  those 
who  had  always  been  for  the  king,  judging  their  iniquity  double,  for  they  have 
sinned  against  so  much  light.”  L.  and  8.,  I.  324. 
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every  commander,  even  by  the  gentle  Fairfax.  Two  1648 
facts  increased  its  strength  in  the  minds  of  the  more 
thoughtful.  They  knew  the  precarious  ground  on  which 
they  walked.  Parliament,  both  Lords  and  Commons, 
was  hostile  to  them  and  for  the  present  was  attached 
only  by  a  slender  bond  of  self-interest ;  the  nation  as  a 
whole  was  apathetic,  or  unfriendly  and  suspicious ;  their 
natural  exasperation  was  sharpened  by  an  ever-present 
fear.  Again,  the  Thirty  Years  War  was  dravdng  to  a 
close,  and  the  Continent  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia.  Unless  they  acted  swiftly  and  decisively, 
France  and  Holland  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  Charles 
those  allies  for  whom  he  had  so  long  intrigued.  So,  when 
Colchester  fell  on  August  28,  there  was  little  mercy  shown 
to  its  defenders.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle 
were  shot  by  order  of  a  council  of  war.  These  executions 
were  perhaps  as  legal  as  anything  else  in  that  season  of 
suspended  law.  Fairfax  defended  them  on  two  grounds — 
the  satisfaction  of  military  justice,  and  the  need  to  avenge 
innocent  blood,i  but  the  heroic  deaths  of  Lisle  and  Lucas 
made  a  deep  mark  on  the  English  mind.  The  peers  were 
left  to  the  sentence  of  parliament,  and  Hamilton,  Holland 
and  Capel  went  to  the  block,  while  Norwich  ^  was 
only  saved  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  The 
subordinate  officers  and  the  private  soldiers  were  sold 
as  “  redemptioners  ”  to  the  West  Indies,  that  is  to  a 
ternainable  period  of  slavery,  or  as  conscripts  to  the 
service  of  the  republic  of  Venice.® 

^  Eushworth,  VII.  1243.  The  matter  is  fully  discussed  in  Gardiner,  Civil 
War,  IV.  205  n.,  and  Markham,  Great  Lord  Fairfax,  328,  etc. 

2  It  is  reasonably  clear  that  Hamilton  had  been  captured,  and  had  not 
surrendered  to  quarter,  and  that  his  execution  was  therefore  not  a  breach  of 
military  justice,  Norwich,  though  a  better  man  than  his  ruffianly  son,  was  no 
very  elevated  character,  but,  like  most  people  in  that  age,  he  could  write  noble 
English.  Take  his  letter  to  Lady  Campion  after  her  son’s  death  at  Colchester. 
‘‘Madam,  to  offer  set  comfort  upon  so  inexpressible  a  loss  wotdd  be  no  less 
indiscretion  in  me  than  importunity  to  you.  I  shall  therefore  only  beg  this  one 
favour  of  you,  for  his  sake  that  your  Ladyship  loved  most  and  I  next,  that  if 
you  can  any  way  find  wherein  I  may  sacrifice  ought  to  his  memory,  at  the 
hazard  of  all  I  am  or  ever  may  be,  your  Ladyship  shall  then  see,  by  the  passion 
with  which  I  shall  undertake  it,  how  really  I  was  his,  and  how  sincerely.  Madam, 
your  Ladyship’s  aU  vowed  faithful  humble  servant,”  Lipscomb,  Hist,  and 
Antiquities  of  County  of  Buchingham,  I.  87. 

®  Carter,  A  Most  True  Relation  .  .  .  of  Colchester  (1650),  203  :  The  Moderate 
Intelligencer  (Th.). 
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1648  Meantime  the  strained  mood  in  which  Oliver  had  begun 
the  new  campaign  had  not  relaxed,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  Windsor  prayer-meeting  was  still  heavy  on  his  spirit. 
During  the  actual  operations  the  need  for  swift  action 
and  for  the  exercise  of  his  strong  intelligence  had  given 
him  a  certain  peace.  A  proof  was  his  mercifulness,  for 
he  was  always  merciful  when  he  was  not  tormented.  At 
Pembroke  he  had  been  gentler  to  his  prisoners  than 
Fairfax  at  Colchester.  Though  he  had  the  heartiest  dis¬ 
like  of  the  Scots,  and  those  in  England  who  favoured 
their  invasion— “  This  is  a  more  prodigious  treason  than 
any  that  hath  been  perfected  before  ;  because  the  former 
quarrel  was  that  Englishmen  might  rule  over  one  another, 
this  to  vassalize  us  to  a  foreign  nation  yet  after 
Preston  he  had  not  shown  himself  vindictive.  Hamilton, 
at  his  trial,  bore  witness  to  the  generosity  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  :  “  Indeed  he  was  so  very  courteous  and  so  very 
civil  as  he  performed  more  than  he  promised,  and  I  must 
acknowledge  his  favour  to  those  poor  wounded  gentlemen 
that  I  left  behind,  that  were  by  him  taken  care  of,  and 
trrdy  he  did  perform  more  than  he  did  capitulate  for.” 
He  was  merciful  towards  the  Preston  prisoners,  letting 
the  pressed  men  go,  and  selling  only  the  volunteers  to 
the  plantations  or  foreign  service,  though  he  lent  himself 
to  the  abominable  practice  of  handing  over  batches  of 
them  to  private  individuals  to  dispose  of  for  their  profit.^ 
In  some  of  his  letters  at  this  time  there  is  the  familiar 
note  of  tenderness ;  he  writes  to  Lord  Wharton  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  the  birth  of  an  heir — “  My  love  to  the 
dear  little  lady,  better  to  me  than  the  child  ”  ;  ®  and 
amid  all  his  distractions  he  finds  time  to  press  upon 
Fairfax  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  family  of  a  dead 
comrade-in-arms.^ 

But,  whenever  the  guns  were  silent,  his  thoughts  turned 
back  upon  themselves,  and  he  was  unhappy,  for  his  mind 
had  no  clear  prospect.  He  saw  an  instant  duty,  the 
crushing  of  the  rebellion,  but  nothing  beyond.  There 
was  always  in  him  an  element  of  rustic  cunning.  When 


1  L.  and  8.,  I.  387. 
3  Ibid.,  I.  353. 


2  Of.  L.  and  8.,  I.  378. 
‘  Ibid.,  I.  366-7. 
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an  urgent  need  confronted  him,  especially  a  military  1648 
need,  he  would  fall  back  upon  the  arts  of  the  horse- 
dealer,  and  forget  everything  but  the  immediate  purpose. 

In  the  spring  he  had  used  many  devices,  some  of  them 
disingenuous  enough,  to  keep  parhament  quiet.  He  had 
spoken  smooth  things  to  both  Leveller  and  presbjderian. 

“  The  chief  of  these  levellers,  following  him  out  of  the 
town  to  take  their  leave  of  him,  received  such  professions 
from  him,  of  a  spirit  bent  to  pursue  the  same  just  and 
honest  things  that  they  desired,  that  they  went  away 
with  great  satisfaction,  till  they  heard  that  a  coachful 
of  presbyterian  priests  coming  after  them  went  away  no 
less  pleased.”  ^  In  August  the  Lords  examined  a  certain 
Major  Huntingdon,  formerly  one  of  his  friends,  who 
deponed  that,  in  addition  to  other  extreme  statements, 
Ohver  had  declared  to  him  that  it  was  “  lawful  to  play 
the  knave  with  a  knave.”  ^  He  may  well  have  used  the 
words.  He  had  a  country  license  in  his  speech,  and  there 
were  times  when  he  was  prepared  to  flatter  fools  in  their 
folly,  if  he  thought  that  such  craft  would  further  his 
purpose. 

He  was  now  to  give  a  signal  example  of  this  audacious 
opportunism.  The  clearing  of  northern  England  after 
Preston  was  done  with  his  accustomed  precision  and 
economy  of  force.  Then  he  marched  to  the  Border,  for 
he  must  make  sure  that  for  a  season  at  any  rate  the  fires 
in  Scotland  were  dead.  Every  step  he  took  in  this,  his 
first  Scottish  visit,  was  nicely  calculated.  He  sternly 
repressed  any  looting  by  his  army,  though  it  was  ragged 
and  penniless,  and  addressed  the  Covenanting  lords  in 
a  high  strain  of  devout  courtesy.  Events  north  of  the 
Tweed  feU  out  fortunately.  Eglinton  and  Loudoun 
organized  the  Whigamore  Raid  of  Ayrshire  peasants, 
and,  with  the  help  of  Argyll,  seized  Edinburgh.  The 
Estates  capitulated  to  the  Edrk.  Argyll  and  Loudoim 
welcomed  Oliver  when  he  crossed  the  Border  on  September 
21,  and  on  October  4  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh  to  find  a 
party  in  power  which  execrated  Hamilton  and  repudiated 
the  Engagement.  It  was  agreed  that  no  Engager  should 

1  Hutchinson,  II.  126.  ^  x.  408 
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1648  hold  office,  and  Lambert  was  left  with  three  regiments  of 
horse  to  strengthen  Argyll’s  hands.  Carlisle  and  Berwick 
were  surrendered,  and  Monro  was  sent  back  to  Ireland. 

His  aim  was  to  patch  up  a  peace  between  his  English 
independents  and  Scottish  presbytery,  and  he  found  his 
task  easier  than  he  had  hoped.  In  Argyll  and  his  friends 
he  discovered  “  nothing  but  what  becomes  Christians  and 
men  of  honour,”  ^  and  he  wrote  to  Fairfax  that  there  was 
hope  of  a  “  very  good  understanding  between  the  honest 
party  of  Scotland  and  us  here,  and  better  than  some  would 
have.”  ^  He  was  lamshly  entertained,  lodged  at  Moray 
house  in  the  Canongate,  and  feasted  by  old  Leven  in 
Edinburgh  castle.  But  he  was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to 
see  the  fires  grumbling  below  the  surface — the  fires  of  a 
sentimental  royalism  and  of  an  intolerant  presbytery. 
David  Leshe  paid  him  a  perfunctory  visit  the  first 
morning,  and  never  again  came  near  him.®  As  for  the 
ministers  who  greeted  him,  he  cannot  have  been  blind 
to  the  great  gulf  between  his  purpose  and  theirs.  He 
seems  to  have  talked  strangely  ;  told  them  that  he  was 
in  favour  of  monarchical  government  in  the  person  of 
the  king  and  his  posterity,  and  that  he  was  not  wedded 
to  religious  toleration ;  but  he  refused  to  give  his  own 
views  on  church  government.  He  did  not  greatly  im¬ 
press  them  :  they  liked  Lambert’s  “  discreet,  humble, 
ingenuous,  sweet  and  civil  deportment,”  but  not  Oliver’s. 
]\Ir  Robert  Blair,  who  had  been  a  nuisance  to  Strafford 
in  Ireland  and  was  later  to  desire  to  die  with  Charles  on 
the  scaffold,  thought  him  “  an  egregious  dissembler,  a 
great  liar  .  .  .  and  a  greeting  deevil.”  ^ 

An  exact  report  of  those  conversations  in  Moray  house 
would  be  an  filuminating  document.  The  truth  was  that 
Ohver  won  nothing  in  Scotland  but  the  alliance  of  Argyll, 
and  that  was  due  to  the  victory  of  Preston  and  to 
Lambert’s  regiments.  He  did  not  scratch  the  hard 
shell  of  Covenanting  intolerance.  But  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  confusion  in  his  own  soul  that  he  made  many  dis- 

1  L.  and  8.,  I.  371.  2  Ibid.,  I.  373. 

®  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  (Lord  Braye),  72. 

4  Row,  Life  of  Blair ^  210,  etc. 
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ingenuous  concessions  in  his  pleading,  and  that  he  1648 
believed  that  he  had  succeeded.  If  he  failed  to  hoodwink 
the  ministers  he  succeeded  in  deceiving  himself.  This  was 
his  justification  to  his  independent  critics  ia  England  : 

I  desire  from  my  heart — I  have  prayed  for — I  have  waited 
for  this  day  to  see — ^union  and  understanding  between  the  godly 
people — Scots,  English,  Jews,  Gentiles,  Presbyterians,  Ana¬ 
baptists,  and  all.  Our  brethren  of  Scotland — sincerely  Pres¬ 
byterians — were  our  greatest  enemies.  .  .  .  Was  it  not  fit  to 
be  civil,  to  profess  love,  to  deal  with  clearness  with  them  for 
the  removing  of  prejudices  ;  to  ask  them  what  they  had  against 
us,  and  to  give  them  an  honest  answer  ?  This  we  have  done 
and  no  more  .  .  .  and  we  can  say,  through  God,  we  have  left 
such  a  witness  amongst  them,  as,  if  it  were  not  yet,  by  reason 
the  poor  souls  are  so  wedded  to  their  Church  government,  yet 
there  is  that  conviction  upon  them  that  will  undoubtedly  have 
its  fruit  in  due  time.^ 

Little  he  then  understood  the  rigidity  and  subtlety  of 
the  Scottish  presbyterian  creed  or  the  intractable  spirit 
of  its  defenders.  Three  years  later  he  was  to  realize  that 
it  could  not  be  bent,  but  only  broken. 

IV 

In  the  middle  of  October  Oliver  re-crossed  the  Border, 
and  set  himself  down  to  the  siege  of  Pontefract,  with 
one  eye  upon  London  where  parliament  was  again  in 
treaty  with  the  king.  He  was  in  a  curious  temper,  at 
once  exalted,  anxious  and  confused.  He  had  s.ettled  the 
military  question,  and  by  his  arms  and  diplomacy  had 
put  Scotland  temporarily  out  of  action.  But  he  realized 
how  far  victories  in  the  field  were  from  solvmg  the 
problem  of  his  country.  His  view  was  that  of  Milton’s 
sonnet  to  Fairfax : 

0  yet  a  nobler  task  awaites  thy  hand, 

(For  what  can  warr  but  endless  warr  stiU  breed  ?) 

Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed. 

And  pubHc  faith  cleared  from  the  shamefuU  brand 
Of  public  fraud.  In  vain  doth  valour  bleed, 

While  avarice  and  rapine  share  the  land. 


1  Cromwell  to  Hammond,  Nov.  6,  1648.  C.  P.,  II.  49. 
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1648  He  could  put  a  name  to  rapine  and  avarice  the  un¬ 
tamable  royalists,  the  hair-splitting  parliamentarians. 
And  one  figure,  the  king,  was  beginning  to  fill  his  unwilling 
thoughts  as  the  prime  begetter  of  all  mischief. 

A  proof  of  his  perplexity  is  that  in  his  letters,  except 
when  he  is  reporting  a  mihtary  operation,  he  has  begun 
to  use  more  copiously  the  language  of  Zion.^  He  is  always 
pointing  excited  morals — after  Preston,  from  Scotland, 
from  Yorkshire.  He  abases  himself  before  God— “  The 
best  of  us  are  poor  weak  saints,  yet  saints  ;  if  not  sheep, 
yet  lambs,  and  must  be  fed  ’’—but  he  issues  his  practical 
commands  like  pistol-shots.  Ihe  gist  of  his  moializing 
is  that  in  the  fog  of  things  the  only  beacons  are  the 
dispensations  which  God  has  vouchsafed.  Surely,  sir, 
this  is  nothing  but  the  hand  of  God  ;  God,  who  is 
not  to  be  mocked,  .  .  .  hath  taken  vengeance  on  such 
profanity  even  to  astonishment  and  admiration  ;■ 

Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  I  find  a  sense  among  the 
officers  concerning  such  things  as  the  treatment  of  these 
men  to  amazement,  which  truly  is  not  to  see  their  blood 
made  so  cheap  as  to  see  such  manifest  witnessings  of 
God,  so  terrible  and  so  just,  no  more  reverenced.” 
Pembroke  had  been  such  a  witnessing,  and  Preston  and 
Colchester,  and  the  crumbling  of  the  Hamilton  faction 
in  Scotland,  and  not  less  the  wind  which  on  the  last  day 
of  August  blew  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  fleet  out  of 
the  Thames.  His  concrete  mind  clung  to  such  providences 
as  rocks  in  the  yeasty  tides.  A  man,  he  held,  might 
interpret  the  whisper  of  his  own  corrupt  heart  as  a 
message  from  Heaven,  but  actual  events,  battles  won, 
difficulties  surmounted,  could  not  be  misconstrued  ;  he 
forgot  that  the  same  fallible  human  mind  which  misread 
a  dream  might  also  draw  a  fantastic  moral  from  a  fact. 
Vane  seemed  to  him  too  cold  on  this  vital  matter,  “  I 
pray  he  make  not  too  little,  nor  I  too  much,  of  outward 
dispensations.”  ^ 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  his  constant  attribution  of  his  successes  to  the  Lord 
and  his  many  pious  ejaculations  were  largely  conventional,  designed  to  avert  the 
nemesis  which  follows  arrogance,  just  as  people  write  “  d.v.”  or  touch  wood. 

a  L.  and  S,,  I.  350.  In  his  quarrel  with  Oliver  in  1656  Vane  referred  to  this 
message.  See  The  Proceeds  of  the  Protector .  . .  against  Sir  Henry  7 ane,  1 656  (Th. ) . 
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He  was  in  indifferent  health,  and  he  was  very  weary. 
“  Our  rest  we  expect  elsewhere,”  he  wrote  to  St  John  ; 

that  will  be  durable.  Care  we  not  for  to-morrow,  nor  for 
anything.”  But  a  devout  apathy  was  not  for  him,  and 
he  tortured  himself  with  thought.  Finally,  on  November 
25  from  Pontefract  he  poured  out  his  soul  to  his  kinsman, 
Robert  Hammond,  the  king’s  warder  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.^ 
In  this  extraordinary  letter  may  be  found  the  whole 
history  of  his  inner  life  while  he  was  sweeping  over 
northern  England  like  a  flame — fragments  of  Ireton’s 
old  philosophy,  some  of  the  Levellers’  speculations  which 
had  been  creeping  into  his  mind,  his  own  perplexed 
musings  over  Scripture  texts. 

He  begins  vdth  his  doctrine  of  providences.  Hammond 
had  complained  of  the  difficulties  of  his  task.  “  Seek  to 
know  the  mind  of  God  in  all  the  chain  of  Providences, 
whereby  God  brought  thee  thither,  and  that  person  (the 
king)  to  thee,_ .  .  .  and  then  tell  me  whether  there  is 
not  some  glorious  and  high  meaning  in  all  this,  above 
what  thou  hast  yet  attained.  ...  I  dare  be  positive  to 
say  it  is  not  that  the  wicked  should  be  exalted.”  Then 
he  sets  himself  to  answer  his  cousin’s  conservative  scruples 
— that  the  powers  that  be  were  ordained  of  God  and  that 
these  powers  in  England  were  king  and  parliament.  It 
is  lawful,  he  says,  to  resist  such  powers  if  they  do  wrong, 
since  they  are  of  human  institution.  The  true  question 
therefore  is  “  whether  ours  be  such  a  case.”  On  that 
point  he  asks  his  correspondent  to  look  into  his  heart, 
and  then  he  propounds  three  further  questions.  Is  solus 
populi  supremo  lex  a  soimd  doctrine  ?  Will  the  proposed 
treaty  between  king  and  parliament  secure  the  safety  of 
the  nation,  or  will  it  not  frustrate  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  war  ?  May  not  the  army  be  itself  a  lawful  authority 
ordained  of  God,  and  therefore  entitled  in  a  good  cause 
to  oppose  both  king  and  parliament  ?  He  does  not 
answer  these  conundrums,  but  returns  to  his  providences. 
“  Surely  they  mean  somewhat.  They  hang  so  together, 
haveReen  so  constant,  clear  and  unclouded.”  It  is  these 
providences,  and  not  the  logic  of  fleshly  reasoning  that 
^  L.  and  S.,  I.  393-400. 
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must  be  the  guide.  God  may  be  tempted  as  much  by 
diffidence  as  by  over-confidence.  He  and  his  army  of 
the  north  are  waiting  upon  God,  striving  to  construe  His 

^  ^^ae  letter  has  no  conclusion.  It  was  not  such  as 
Oliver  would  have  written  to  Vane  or  Ireton,  but  the 
outpouring  of  a  distracted  mind  to  an  irresolute  kinsman, 
who  might  be  trusted  to  keep  it  Pf^^ate.  Yet  it  is 
fortunate  for  us  that  it  has  survived,  for  it  shows  Oliver 
in  undress,  with  all  his  emotional  tenderness,  his  con¬ 
fusion,  his  sophistical  subtlety,  and  above  all  his  residuum 
of  caution.  It  is  the  letter  of  a  man  who  is  groping  among 
shadows  in  an  unfamiliar  cosmos,  awfully  lit  up  at 
moments  by  apocalyptic  hghtnmgs.  But  it  is 
what  direction  he  is  moving— towards  a  breach  ■vnth  the 
canons  and  traditions  of  the  old  orderly  world  which  he 
loved. 


Chapter  IV 

THE  THIRTIETH  OF  JANUARY 
(1648-1649) 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  off  from  an  anointed  king. 

Packard  II. 


I 

The  last  act  of  the  drama  had  come,  and  events  marched  1648 
with  a  tragic  speed.  The  different  protagonists  acted 
according  to  their  types,  puppets  in  the  hands  of  destiny. 

The  presbyterian  majority  in  parliament,  dehvered  by 
Fairfax  and  Ohver  from  all  fear  of  a  royalist  triumph,  set 
itself  to  spike  the  guns  of  the  other  object  of  its  dread, 
the  army,  and  hastened  to  negotiate  with  the  king.  On 
September  18  began  the  futile  venture  known  as  the 
treaty  of  Newport.  Charles  was  first  asked  to  withdraw 
all  his  declarations  against  parliament ;  he  hesitated  for 
some  time,  hut  finally  agreed.  Then  followed  a  slow  duel 
about  terms,  in  which  Holies  put  the  extreme  presby¬ 
terian  case,  and  Vane  pled  for  toleration,  and  Charles 
revelled  in  dialectical  subtleties.  There  were  pleas  and 
counter-pleas,  rebutters  and  surrebutters.  Charles  offered 
to  accept  the  establishment  of  presbytery  for  three  yearn, 
and  after  that  a  limited  episcopacy,  and  to  give  parha- 
ment  the  control  of  the  miUtia  for  ten.  He  eventually 
extended  this  latter  term  to  twenty  years,  and  sur¬ 
rendered  Ireland  wholly  to  parliament.  On  the  question 
of  exempting  royalists  from  pardon  he  stood  fiim.  He 
had  granted  all  that  he  could  be  expected  to  grant,  and, 
although  on  October  27  the  Conunons  rejected  his  pro¬ 
posals,  the  negotiations  dragged  on,  for  the  ordinary 
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1648  parliamentarian  saw  in  the  royal  answers  some  hope  of 

an  ultimate  agreement. 

But  in  truth  there  was  iionej  for  Charles  was  not 
sincere.  At  the  start  of  the  discussions  he  had  made 
the  ominous  stipulation  that  nothing  which  he  conceded 
should  be  valid  unless  a  complete  agreement  were 
reached  on  all  points,  and,  since  he  did  not  believe  that 
a  final  understanding  was  possible,  his  concessions  on 
details  were  meaningless.  He  had  shaken  off  the  lethargy 
of  the  summer,  and  was  in  a  brisker  mood,  more  careful 
in  his  dress,  and  with  his  hermit  beard  ”  now  neatly 
trimmed.  He  negotiated  merely  to  gain  time,  for  he  was 
dreaming  of  escape.  There  was  good  hope  of  succour 
from  abroad,  and  his  queen  was  planning  a  great^  stroke 
in  Ireland.  To  his  host  in  Newport  he  wrote  with  the 
utmost  candour  : 

I  pray  you  rightly  to  understand  my  condition,  which,  I 
confess,  yesternight  I  did  not  fuUy  enough  explain  through 
want  of  time.  It  is  this  :  notwithstanding  my  too  great  con¬ 
cessions  already  made,  I  know  that,  unless  I  shall  make  yet 
others  which  will  directly  make  me  no  King,  I  shall  be  at  best 
but  a  perpetual  prisoner.  Besides,  if  this  were  not,  of  which 
I  am  too  sure,  the  adhering  to  the  Church — ^from  which  I  cannot 
depart,  no,  not  in  show — will  do  the  same.  And,  to  deal  freely 
with  you,  the  great  concession  I  made  this  day — the  Church, 
militia  and  Ireland — was  made  merely  in  order  to  my  escape, 
of  which  if  I  had  not  hope  I  would  not  have  done  ;  for  then  I 
could  have  returned  to  my  strait  prison  without  reluctancy  ; 
but  now,  I  confess,  it  would  break  my  heart,  having  done  that 
which  only  an  escape  can  justify.  To  he  short,  if  I  stay  for  a 
demonstration  of  their  further  wickedness,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
seek  a  remedy ;  for  my  only  hope  is  that  now  they  believe  I 
dare  deny  them  nothing  and  so  be  less  careful  of  the  guards.^ 

If  escape  failed,  he  had  resolved  upon  the  ground  to 
which  he  must  stand,  and  he  would  stand  the  more  firmly 
now,  because  he  had  already  strained  his  conscience  by  too 
much  diplomatic  shuffling.  On  the  Church  especially  he 
was  in  deadly  earnest.  On  November  29th,  when  his  hopes 
of  escape  had  grown  dim,  he  spoke  a  solemn  farewell  to 
the  peers  among  the  parliamentary  commissioners.  My 

^  Wagstaffe,  Vindication  (1711),  160.  For  the  plans  to  escape  see  Hhlier, 
Narrative  of  Attempted  Escapes  of  Charles  I  (1852). 
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lords,  you  are  come  to  take  leave  of  me,  and  I  believe  1648 
we  shall  scarce  see  each  other  again.  But  God’s  will  be 
done.  I  thank  God  I  have  made  my  peace  with  Him, 
and  shall  vdthout  fear  undergo  what  He  shaU  be  pleased 
to  suffer  man  to  do  unto  me.”  ^  The  time  for  finesse  was 
gone  ;  he  must  now  stand  overtly  by  that  creed  to  which 
he  had  always  been  faithful  at  heart. 

There  was  a  like  stiffening  among  the  true  rulers  of 
England.  The  army  had  changed  its  character  in  the 
past  three  years.  The  New  Model  which  had  conquered 
at  Naseby  had  gone.  Few  of  the  old  colonels  remained, 
and  the  men  who  had  taken  their  place,  Ewer  and  Pride 
and  HeAvson  and  Harrison,  were  of  a  darker  and  wilder 
strain.  Fairfax  had  not  his  old  authority,  and  the  real 
commanders  were  Oliver,  strangely  absent  in  the  north, 
and  Ireton,  ceaselessly  busy  at  St  Albans  and  Windsor. 
Ireton  had  become  a  different  man  from  the  patient 
■politique  of  the  summer  of  1647.  Then  he  had  been  a 
bold  innovator  and  a  daring  speculator  on  the  foundations 
of  government,  but  he  had  been  essentially  conservative, 
seeking  not  a  breach  with  the  past  but  an  organic 
evolution.  He  had  been  a  staunch  monarchist  as  against 
the  republican  theorists.  But  the  second  Civil  War  had 
opened  his  eyes.  There  could  be  no  agreement  with  such 
a  man  as  Charles,  since  no  conceivable  form  of  words 
would  bind  him.  “We  know  .  .  .  what  Court  maxims 
there  are  amongst  the  King’s  party  concerning  some 
fundamental  rights  of  the  Crown  which  the  King  cannot 
give  away,  and  their  common  scruple  whether  the  King 
granting  away  such  or  any  other  hereditary  crown  rights 
can  oblige  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  exclude  their  claim; 
but  if  all  other  pretexts  fail,  their  non-obligation  to  what 
is  wrested  from  them  by  force  m  a  powerful  rebellion, 
as  they  count  it,  will  serve  such  a  king’s  conscience  for 
a  shift  to  make  a  breach  where  he  finds  its  advantage.”  ® 
These  weighty  words  were  the  conclusion  forced  by  a 
study  of  Charles’s  character  on  the  mind  of  one  who  had 

^  Perfect  Weekly  Account,  Nov.  29~Dec.  6,  1648  (Th.). 

2  A  Remonstrance  of  his  Excellency,  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax  .  .  .  and  of  the 
General  Council  of  Officers,  St  Albans,  Nov.  16,  1648  (Th.),  32. 
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1648  been  not  unfriendly  to  him.  To  Ireton,  as  to  Oliver, 
the  Newport  conferences  were  only  “  ruining  hypocritical 
agreements.”  The  king  must  be  brought  to  trial  for  the 
blood  he  had  shed  and  for  his  treason  to  the  liberties  of 
England ;  both  for  the  sake  of  abstract  justice,  and  as 
a  warning  to  all  kings  who  should  dare  to  set  themselves 
above  human  law.^  His  temper  had  hardened  not  only 
against  the  man  but  against  his  office,  and  he  began  to 
give  ear  to  the  radical  doctrines  of  the  Levellers.  Ireton 
is  an  example  of  the  thinker  with  a  strong  sense  of  law 
and  logic,  who,  when  the  premises  on  which  he  has 
founded  himself  are  proved  untenable,  rejects  them 
ruthlessly  and  accepts  their  precise  opposite.  There  is 
no  extremist  so  firm  as  the  disillusioned  moderate. 

He  found  it  hard  to  convince  Fairfax,  and  he  met 
with  strong  opposition  in  the  council  of  officers,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  army  was  with  hhn,  for  the  ordinary  soldier 
saw  ruin  for  himself  in  any  agreement  between  king  and 
parhament.  In  October  he  drew  up  his  first  draft  of  a 
“  Remonstrance  of  the  Army,”  in  which  he  laid  down  a 
constitutional  scheme  built  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people— that  is,  of  the  middle  classes  who  had  a  stake 
in  the  country.  Any  future  monarchy  must  be  based 
upon  contract,  a  trust  granted  by  the  nation  on  terms, 
and  no  king  should  have  a  right  to  veto  the  decision  of 
the  people’s  representatives.  It  was  Ireton’s  version  of 
John  Lilburne,  and  it  struck  at  both  Charles  and  the 
present  parhament.  At  first  Fairfax  would  have  none 
of  it,  so,  at  Oliver’s  suggestion,  Ireton  took  to  lobbying — 
conferences  of  the  independents  in  the  arniy  and  the 
chief  men  of  the  Levellers.  A  new  version  of  the 
“  Remonstrance  ”  was  produced,  a  blend  of  the  old 
“  Heads  of  the  Proposals  ”  and  the  old  “  Agreement  of 
the  People.”  Meantime  the  council  of  officers  submitted 
its  terms  to  Charles  on  November  16,  terms  which  in¬ 
volved  concessions  not  for  a  period  of  years,  but  for 
perpetuity.  The  present  parhament  must  be  dissolved, 
and  its  place  taken  by  biennial  parhaments  with  a 

1  A  Remonstrance  of  his  Excellency,  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax  .  .  .  and  of  the 
General  Council  of  Officers,  St  Albans,  27. 
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reformed  electorate,  and  the  militia  must  be  in  the  charge  1648 
of  a  council  of  state,  while  parliament  should  appoint 
the  great  ofhcers  of  the  Crown.  Charles,  buoyed  up  by 
hope  of  escape,  rejected  the  proposals,  and  the  council 
of  officers  thereupon  accepted  Ireton’s  “  Remonstrance.” 

The  army  was  now  virtually  at  one.  Oliver  approved  of 
the  last  version  of  the  “  Remonstrance,”  which  seemed 
to  him,  as  he  told  Fairfax,  to  have  “  nothing  in  it  but 
what  is  honest,  and  becoming  honest  men  to  say  and 
offer.”  On  the  20th  it  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  the  House  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but 
continued  its  sterile  logomachy  with  Charles. 

The  patience  of  the  army  had  been  strained  to  breaking- 
point.  Fairfax  was  passive,  Ireton  was  resolute  and  he 
had  with  him  most  of  the  new  fighting  colonels,  and 
Oliver  at  long  last  was  on  Ireton’s  side  in  demanding 
the  king’s  trial  and  the  dissolution  of  a  farcical  parlia¬ 
ment.  Action  must  be  swift  or  Charles  would  outwit 
them  and  escape  to  his  foreign  friends.  Ireton  was  not 
slow  to  strike.  On  December  6,  Hammond  having  been 
removed  from  his  post,  the  king  was  carried  from  Newport 
to  the  blockhouse  called  Hurst  castle,  on  the  Hampshire 
coast.  There  for  more  than  a  fortnight  he  was  left_  in 
rough  lodgings,  with  no  means  of  exercise  except  walking 
on  the  shingle  beside  a  bleak  winter  sea.  He  was  in  a 
placid  temper,  however,  and  amused  himself  by  watching 
the  ships  in  the  Solent.  On  the  19th  he  was  conducted 
by  a  party  of  horse  to  Winchester,  where  he  had  a  great 
popular  reception,  and  he  slept  the  next  night  at  Farn- 
ham,  where  he  was  received  by  Harrison,  a  splendid  figure 
in  a  new  buff  coat  and  a  crimson  silk  sash.  _  Charles’s 
hopes  had  risen  again.  When  he  learned  that  his  destina¬ 
tion  was  Windsor,  he  could  not  beheve  that  the  army 
intended  him  any  harm,  since,  as  he  said,  they  were 
moving  him  from  the  worst  of  his  castles  to  the  best. 
Harrison’s  appearance  reassured  him,  though  that  darling 
of  the  sectaries  took  occasion  to  remind  him  that  justice 
had  no  respect  of  persons.  “  He  looked  like  a  soldier,” 
was  the  king’s  comment,  “  and  that,  having  some  judg¬ 
ment  in  faces,  if  he  had  observed  him  so  well  before,  he 
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1648  should  not  have  harboured  that  ill  opinion  of  him.”’- 
He  was  also  in  hourly  expectation  of  a  rescue.  _  But  the 
horse,  the  swiftest  in  England,  which  was  awaiting  him 
at  Bagshot,  fell  lame,  and  on  the  23rd  he  arrived  at 
Windsor.  As  he  entered  the  castle  he  was  met  by  the 
doomed  Hamilton,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  stammered 
“  My  dear  master.”  Charles  raised  him  and  embraced 
him.  “  I  have  been  so  indeed  to  you,”  he  said. 

Tire  army  had  parliament  to  deal  with  as  well  as  the 
king.  On  December  2  it  marched  from  Windsor  to 
London,  and  had  reached  Kensington  when  Fairfax 
received  a  letter  from  the  Speaker  forbidding  him  to  enter 
the  city.  The  cavalry  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  royal 
Mews  (now  Trafalgar  Square).  Whitehall  was  the  head¬ 
quarters,  with  Hewson’s  regiment  lodged  there,  while 
Pride’s  regiment  occupied  the  other  royal  palace  of  St 
James’s.  In  face  of  this  menace  parliament  showed  an 
unexpected  independence.  When  the  House  of  Commons 
met  on  Monday  the  4th,  it  protested  against  the  removal 
of  the  king  without  its  consent  or  knowledge.  On  the 
5th  by  129  votes  to  83  it  decided  that  the  king’s  answers 
were  a  good  ground  for  further  negotiations,  a  decision 
in  which  what  was  left  of  the  House  of  Lords  unanimously 
concurred.  This  determined  the  army’s  action.  That 
evening  the  council  of  officers  consulted  with  the  in¬ 
dependents  in  parliament,  and  in  deference  to  the  view 
of  the  latter  it  was  decided  to  purge  rather  than  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  House.®  Next  morning,  December  6,  Pride 
with  a  body  of  musketeers  appeared  in  the  doorway  of 
St  Stephen’s.  He  dismissed  the  usual  guard  of  trained 
bands,  and.  Lord  Grey  of  Groby  with  his  Hsts  helping 
him,  prevented  some  hundred  odd  members  from  entering 
the  House,  and  sent  forty-one  of  the  more  recalcitrant 
to  be  confined  in  a  tavern  called  Hell,  in  Old  Palace  Yard 
xmder  Exchequer  Chambers.  A  rump  of  from  forty-five 
to  fifty  was  left.  “  Since  Tophet,”  said  Henry  Marten, 
“is  prepared  for  kings,  it  is  fitting  that  their  friends 
should  go  to  Hell.”  Pride’s  Purge  was  the  only  course 
before  the  army  if  its  purpose  was  to  be  achieved,  and 

1  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Memoirs  (1702),  98.  2  Ludlow,  I.  209. 
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at  the  same  time  some  semblance  of  a  parliament  re-  1648 
tabled,  for  it  is  certain  that,  if  dissolution  had  been 
preferred,  the  election  which  followed  would  have  returned 
a  vast  royahst  maj  ority .  But  it  meant  the  final  shattering 
of  all  constitutional  authority  and  a  naked  appeal  to 
force.  Hugh  Peters  was  right  when,  being  asked  his 
warrant,  he  pointed  to  the  great  sword  with  which  he 
had  girt  himself. 

On  this  point  Oliver  had  no  doubts.  That  night  he 
arrived  in  London  from  the  north,  having  left  Lambert  to 
finish  with  Pontefract.  He  had  been  consulted  on,  and  had 
approved  of,  the  march  of  the  army  to  London,  but,  since 
the  decision  for  a  purge  had  only  been  taken  at  the  last 
moment,  there  had  been  no  time  to  inform  him  of  it. 

“  He  declared  that  he  had  not  been  acquainted  with 
their  design,  yet  since  it  was  done,  he  was  glad  of  it,  and 
would  endeavour  to  maintain  it.”  ^  Next  day  he  sat 
among  the  three-score  or  so  of  the  renmant  and  was 
thanked  for  his  services  in  the  field.  Fairfax,  shocked 
and  flustered,  confined  himself  to  the  task  of  preserving 
discipline  in  an  army  which  was  loathed  by  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  London  citizens,  and  to  Ohver  and  Ireton  was 
left  the  shaping  of  pohcy.  Let  us  try  from  the  slender 
evidence  that  remains  to  us  to  trace  the  process  of  the 
former’s  thoughts. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  events  of  that  mid-fortnight 
of  December  are  so  deep  in  shadow,  with  only  a  few  pin¬ 
pricks  of  light  in  the  gloom.  Plainly  Oliver  when  he 
arrived  in  London  had  made  up  his  mind  on  two  things — 
that  further  negotiations  with  Charles  were  impossible, 
and  that  the  safety  of  the  realm  required  that  his  power 
for  mischief  should  be  curbed  once  and  for  all.  He  was 
convinced,  too,  that  it  would  be  just  to  bring  the  king 
to  trial.  Beyond  that  he  had  no  clearness.  The  issue  of 
any  trial  must  be  condemnation.  What  then  ?  They 
might  condemn  the  king  and  hope  that  the  prospect  of 
death  would  compel  his  surrender.  But  was  that  hkely  ? 

He  had  learned  enough  of  Charles  to  reahze  the  stubborn¬ 
ness  of  his  convictions  and  his  ultimate  core  of  stark 

1  Ludlow,  L  211. 
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1648  courage.  They  might  depose  him — but  after  that  ?  ^  If 
they  banished  him  they  would  make  a  future  invasion 
inevitable  ;  if  they  imprisoned  him,  they  would  set  up 
in  England  a  perpetual  focus  of  strife,  a  magnet  to  draw 
to  itself  all  the  elements  of  discontent  which  were  only 
too  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  There  remained 
the  desperate,  the  irrevocable  step  of  execution,  to  follow 
Essex’s  maxim  that  stone  dead  had  no  fellow,  the  course 
desired  by  the  strongest  forces  in  the  army.  Nothing 
in  all  the  known  world  of  politics  is  so  intractable  as  a 
band  of  zealots,  conscious  that  they  are  in  a  minority, 
yet  armed  by  accident  with  the  powers  of  a  majority.”  ’• 

Now  that  the  crucial  moment  had  come  he  was  un¬ 
decided.  So  also  was  Ireton,  for  even  the  latter’s  hard 
logic  shrank  from  the  extreme  conclusion.  Ireton  was 
clear  on  the  need  for  a  trial  and  a  verdict  in  the  hope  of 
extorting  adequate  concessions.  Oliver,  with  his  strong 
practical  sense,  was  doubtful  even  of  a  trial,  however 
much  he  might  admit  its  justice,  for  he  was  afraid  of 
its  upshot.  Anyhow  he  wished  it  deferred  in  order  that 
other  methods  should  be  first  attempted.  There  was  a 
sharp  division  in  the  council  of  officers,  with  Oliver  as 
leader  of  the  moderates.  He  won  a  momentary  victory, 
for  on  the  31st  the  council  by  a  majority  of  four  rejected 
a  proposal  for  the  Icing’s  death.  He  induced  Pride  to 
put  in  a  curious  plea  that  it  was  foohsh  to  kill  Charles  I 
when  a  Charles  II  would  be  at  large,  “  to  exchange  a 
king  in  their  power  for  a  king  out  of  their  power,  potent 
in  foreign  alliances,  and  strong  in  the  affection  of  the 
people.”  He  had  interviews  with  Lenthall  and  Widdring- 
ton  and  Whitelocke,  all  lawyers  and  cautious  parliament 
men,  in  order  apparently  to  make  some  use  of  the  House 
of  Commons  rump  as  against  the  extreme  party  in  the 
army.®  The  House  on  the  33rd  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  the  procedure  of  the  king’s  trial,  but  this  was 
intended  as  only  a  tactical  step  in  negotiations.  Charles 
was  to  be  given  a  last  chance. 

The  king  was  spending  a  dreary  Christmas-tide  at  Wind¬ 
sor.  He  had  been  permitted  to  order  new  clothes,  but  he 

^  Morley,  Cromwell,  277.  ^  Whitelocke,  357. 
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was  allowed  no  Christmas  fare,  most  of  his  attendants  had  1648 
been  dismissed,  and  he  had  himself  to  read  the  church 
service,  since  he  had  no  chaplain.  On  Christmas  day  or  on 
the  day  following  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  last  deputa¬ 
tion  that  he  was  to  receive  from  his  people.  The  envoy 
was  Denbigh,  who,  as  Hamilton’s  brother-m-law,  could 
pay  a  visit^to  Windsor  without  rousing  suspicion.  What 
the  conditions  he  offered  were  we  do  not  know,  but  we 
may  assume  that  they  included  the  abohtion  of  the  royal 
veto  and  such  a  policy  towards  Church  lands  as  would 
make  a  farce  of  episcopacy  in  its  old  sense.  Ohver  seems 
to  have  looked  for  much'  from  this  mission,  and  on  the 
25th  he  urged  the  council  of  officers  to  spare  the  king’s 
life  if  the  conditions  were  accepted.  He  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Charles  refused  to  see  Denbigh,  having 
come  to  the  end  of  his  concessions.  Weariness  and 
despair  had  produced  a  final  obstinacy.  He  would  not 
yield  up  the  ancient  rights  of  the  throne  or  consent  to 
the  spoliation  of  a  Church  of  which  he  believed  himself 
the  divinely  appointed  head.  On  the  27th,  when  the 
news  of  this  refusal  reached  London,  the  council  of 
officers  was  at  last  unanimous.  There  was  no  way  out 
of  the  tangle  but  the  king’s  death. 

To  his  innumerable  critics,  royalist  and  presbyterian, 
Oliver’s  conduct  seemed  to  be  due  to  dark  motives  of 
personal  ambition.  “  I  have  been  assured,”  wrote  one 
of  them,  “that  Cromwell  is  retreating  from  them  {i.e. 
the  extremists),  his  design  and  theirs  being  incompatible 
as  fire  and  water,  they  driving  at  a  pure  democracy  and 
himself  at  an  oligarchy  ;  and  it  will  appear  that  the  wild 
remonstrances  and  the  present  design  of  takiug  away 
the  King’s  life  is  forwarded  by  him  only  to  make  the 
Levellers  vent  all  their  wicked  principles  and  intentions  ; 
that,  having  declared  themselves,  they  may  become  the 
more  odious  and  abominable,  and  so  be  the  more  easily 
suppressed  when  he  sees  the  occasion  to  take  themmff 
and  fall  openly  from  them.”  ^  “  Give  me  leave  to  jest 
a  little,”  wrote  another.  “  Doth  not  Ohver  and  the  rest 
of  the  grandees,  think  you,  that  set  them  on  work,  laugh 

,  1  Quoted  by  Gardiner,  Oiml  War,  IV.  282. 
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1648  in  their  sleeves  at  these  nasty  Levellers  and  their 
remonstrances  ?  Yea,  and  when  time  serves,  will  kick 
them  off  both  together  ;  and  his  own  reason  must  needs 
prompt  him  to  shield  that  sacred  head,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  ease,  health,  nor  safety  to  the  members.”  ^ 

But  Oliver  had  no  dreams  of  an  oligarchy  dominated 
by  himself,  with  a  king  as  a  sort  of  Doge  of  Venice.  For 
him  the  matter  was  narrowed  dovin  to  the  immediate 
problem  of  Charles.  What  was  to  be  done  with  this 
troubler  of  the  peace,  who,  as  long  as  he  lived,  made 
impossible  the  building  of  Jerusalem  ?  He  had  in  his 
bones  a  love  of  tradition  and  a  respect  for  legahties,  and 
he  had  also  the  slow  prudence  of  his  race.  He  had  delayed 
returning  to  London,  when  he  could  have  handed  over  the 
army  of  the  north  to  Lambert,  that  he  might  remain  de¬ 
tached  from  minor  controversies  and  have  peace  to  think. 
He  was  a  merciful  man,  who  would  never  seek  vengeance 
on  a  fallen  enemy.  He  reahzed  the  strength  of  English 
royahsm,  and  the  breach  which  the  king’s  death  would 
make  between  army  and  country.  He  saw  the  folly  of 
making  a  martyr  out  of  a  bungler.  He  had  been  a 
reluctant  convert  to  Ireton’s  “  Remonstrance,”  for  he 
saw  where  it  would  lead,  and  at  Pontefract  he  had  been 
labouring  in  a  bog  of  constitutional  dogmas  which  he 
could  not  reconcile.  These  he  presently  relinquished,  and 
thought  rather  of  the  personality  of  Charles.  Here  was 
one  against  whom  the  Lord  had  witnessed;  here  at  any 
rate  was  a  plain  rock  of  offence  which  must  be  removed. 
This  man,  who  for  nine  months  had  slept  bare,  and  now 
tossed  “  in  one  of  the  king’s  rich  beds  at  Whitehall,” 
began  to  move  towards  the  conclusion  that  so  long  as 
the  king  lived  there  could  be  no  peace  in  Israel. 

It  was  a  tardy  and  painful  transformation,  for  it  meant 
that  one  who  had  been  a  monarchist  and  had  despised 
republican  whimsies  had  to  found  his  case  openly  on 
what  he  disliked.  Even  Ireton’s  logic  did  not  whoUy 
persuade  him,  though  Ireton’s  energy  in  the  cause  to 
which  he  had  been  converted  had  its  effect  upon  his 
slower  and  profounder  mind.  One  thing  he  shared  with 

^  Marchamont  Needham  in  Mercurius  Pragmaticus,  Deo.  19-26,  1648  (Th.). 
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him,  his  belief  that  a  summary  act  of  justice  might  be  1648 
a  lesson  for  all  time  to  encroaching  kings,  a  perpetual 
vindiciae  contra  tyrannos.  Ohver  dishked  all  fatted  things, 
loving  the  plain,  homely  appurtenances  of  life,  and  seeing 
human  grandeur  as  trivial  against  the  vast  backgroxmd 
of  eternity.  The  two  campaigns  had  made  him  more 
than  ever  impatient  of  folly,  and  intolerant  of  claims  of 
rank  and  prerogative.  He  had  come  to  feel  for  the  royal 
line  of  England  the  contempt  he  had  felt  for  the  Man- 
chesters  and  Willoughbys  and  Essexes  who  clogged  his 
path  in  the  first  years  of  war.  There  was  no  sanctity 
in  kingship  unless  it  were  truly  kingly.  He  was  no 
Leveller  or  egahtarian,  for  the  world  could  not  do 
without  its  masters,  but  why  reverence  a  brocaded  puppet 
larded  by  a  priest  with  oil,  when  there  were  men  who 
needed  no  robes  or  sacring  to  make  them  kingly  ?  Teach 
the  Lord’s  Anointed  his  mortahty,  and  there  would  be 
hope  in  the  years  to  come  of  a  true  anointing. 

But  still  he  was  not  clear.  Fairfax  whom  he  reverenced, 
Vane  whom  he  loved,  were  against  Ireton  ;  the  arguments 
seemed  to  balance  with  a  dreadful  nicety.  He  could  only 
wait  for  a  sign,  and  the  sign  was  given  him.  The  king’s 
rejection  of  Denbigh  turned  the  scale.  The  psychology 
was  that  of  a  sudden  conversion,  famihar  to  men  of 
his  religious  faith,  whereby  by  an  act  of  God  the  soul 
swung  round  and  marched  on  a  different  road.  Having 
cast  behind  him  all  fleshly  reasonings  and  poHtic  con¬ 
siderations,  and  having  throttled  his  common  sense,  he 
was  in  the  extravagant  exalted  mood  of  one  witli  a  direct 
commission  from  his  Maker.  A  few  days  later  he  told 
the  House  of  Commons  :  “If  any  man  wha,tsoever  hath 
carried  on  the  design  of  deposing  the  Kang  and  dis¬ 
inheriting  his  posterity  ;  or  if  any  man  hath  yet  such  a 
design  he  should  be  the  greatest  traitor  and  rebel  in  the 
world;  but,  since  the  Providence  of  God  hath  cast  this 
upon  us,  I  cannot  but  submit  to  Providence.”  He  talked 
of  deposition  and  disinheritance,  but  he  knew  well  that 
the  true  word  was  death. 
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1649  On  January  1,  1649,  the  remnant  of  the  Commons, 
now  the  obedient  satellites  of  the  army,  passed  an 
ordinance  to  set  up  a  high  court  of  justice  for  the  trial 
of  the  king.  The  court  was  to  consist  of  Rolle,  chief 
justice  of  England,  St  John,  chief  justice  of  the  Cornmon 
Pleas,  and  Wilde,  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  with  a 
jury  of  150  commissioners,  including  six  peers.  Next 
day  it  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  accompanied  by  a 
resolution  which  declared  that  “  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  this  kingdom  it  is  treason  for  the  King  of  England 
for  the  time  being  to  levy  war  against  the  Parliament 
and  the  kingdom  of  England.”  The  Lords,  now  only 
twelve  in  number,  summarily  rejected  both  ordinance 
and  resolution.  Manchester  argued  that  without  the 
king  there  could  be  no  parliament,  and  that  therefore 
the  king  could  not  be  a  traitor  to  himself.  Northumber¬ 
land  declared  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
England  were  “  not  yet  satisfied  whether  the  king  did 
levy  war  against  the  Houses,  or  the  Houses  against 
him.”  Denbigh  swore  that  he  “  would  rather  be  torn 
in  pieces  than  have  a  share  in  so  infamous  a  business.”  ^ 
Also  the  judges  nominated  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
ti'ial.  So  on  January  6  the  Commons  passed  a  new  act 
by  a  majority  of  six,  which  arrogated  to  a  single  House 
the  legislative  power.^  The  court  estabhshed  by  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  commissioners, 
with  no  judges  among  its  members,  and  no  peers.  The 
act  set  forth  that  Charles  Stuart  had  wickedly  designed 
to  subvert  the  ancient  laws  and  Hberties  of  the  people,  and 
had  shown  himself  impenitent  in  these  causes ;  wherefore 
he  must  stand  his  trial  “  for  prevention  of  the  hke  and 
greater  inconveniences,  and  to  the  end  no  chief  ofi&cer 
or  magistrate  whatever  may  hereafter  presume  traitor¬ 
ously  and  maliciously  to  imagine  or  contrive  the  enslaving 

^  L.  J.,  X.  641 ;  Blencowe,  Sidney  Papers^  42  ;  Mrth,  JS.  of  L.,  207-8.^ 

*  On  the  4th  a  resolution  was  passed  that,  since  the  people  were  the  origin  of 
all  just  power,  the  Commons,  as  representing  the  people,  could  pass  binding 
laws  without  consent  of  king  or  Lords.  C.  VI.  110,  etc. 
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and  destroying  of  the  English  nation,  and  to  e2^eeVl^49 
impunity  for  so  doing.”  ^  These  words,  m  which  we 
may  detect  the  influence  of  Ohver,  put  the  thing  in 
its  true  hght  as  a  political  act,  to  meet  a  present 
emergency  and  to  provide  for  the  future — a  step  founded 
not  on  legal  or  constitutional  niceties  but  on  a  desperate 
need. 

Under  any  possible  definition  of  law  there  was  no 
shadow  of  legahty  in  the  business.  It  was  an  act  of 
state  based  upon  that  necessity  which  is  assumed  to  be 
above  the  laws,  an  act  of  war  like  a  drumhead  court- 
martial.  The  commissioners  were  army  officers,  members 
of  parliament,  and  aldermen  of  London.  Since  there 
was  no  judge  to  preside,  an  obscure  lawyer  of  Gray’s 
Iim,  one  John  Bradshawe,  was  chosen  as  president. 
There  were  independent  colonels  like  Pride  and  Whalley 
and  Harrison,  and  other  parliamentary  commanders  like 
Ludlow  and  Hutchinson  and  Grey  of  Groby.  Fairfax 
and  Ireton  and  Oliver  were  members.  But  when  the 
first  meeting  was  held  in  the  Painted  Chamber  on 
January  8  only  fifty -two  attended.  Half  of  the  nominees 
refused  the  task.  Some  were  aghast  at  the  constitutional 
absurdity  of  a  tribunal  founded  upon  a  resolution  of  a 
disconsidered  fragment  of  a  single  branch  of  parliament. 
Others  felt  the  scandal  of  an  action  taken  professedly  in 
the  name  of  the  English  people,  when  the  people  by  a 
great  majority  were  notoriously  hostile  to  its  originators. 
Others  dreaded  the  tyranny  of  the  army,  remembering 
perhaps  that  clause  in  the  Petition  of  Right  which 
forbade  martial  law.  Fairfax  attended  the  first  meeting, 
but  no  others,  and  some  of  his  old  officers,  like  Skippon, 
Lambert  and  Disbrowe,  followed  his  example.  The 
court,  after  several  sparsely  attended  meetings,  decided 
that  the  trial  should  begin  on  the  20th. 

On  the  19th  Charles  was  brought  from  Windsor  to 
the  palace  of  St  James’s,  guarded  by  troops  of  horse, 
and  with  Hugh  Peters  prancing  in  moimtebank  triumph 
before  his  coach.  London  was  in  the  grip  of  a  black 
frost  and  its  Christmas  had  been  dismal.  Troopers 

^  Gardiner,  Const  Docs.,  357. 
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1649  were  everywhere,  riding  in  grim  posses,  or  off  duty  and 
sombrely  puffing  tobacco,  vast  silent  men,  lean  from 
the  wars.  The  citizens  did  not  linger  in  the  streets,  for 
none  knew  his  neighbour’s  mind.  Whitehall  was  full  of 
soldiers,  and  now  and  then  there  was  an  outbreak  and 
broken  heads.  St  Paul’s,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  royalist 
journalists,  was  a  curious  spectacle ;  “  they  have  turned 
it  into  an  ale-house,  a  barber’s  shop,  a  smith’s  forge,  a 
scuUery,  and,  I  blush  to  think  of  it,  into  a  bawdy  house.”  ^ 
Everywhere  there  was  an  epidemic  of  preaching,  Hugh 
Peters  and  his  friends  in  St  Margaret’s  and  the  Whitehall 
com'tyard,  while  the  London  mmisters,  like  Marshall 
and  Calamy,  from  their  own  pulpits  fulminated  against 
the  army. 

Meantime  the  great  hall  of  Westminster  had  been  set 
in  order  for  the  trial.  That  hall  remains  to-day  though 
all  its  environs  have  suffered  change,  and  it  is  easy  to 
reconstruct  the  scene.  The  booths  of  the  tradespeople 
were  cleared  from  the  floor,  and  the  south  end,  where 
the  courts  of  Chancery  and  King’s  Bench  usually  sat, 
was  filled  with  a  wooden  platform,  divided  from  the  rest 
of  the  hall  by  a  partition  three  feet  high.  Beneath  it 
was  a  broad  gangway,  and  another  ran  at  right  angles 
down  to  the  main  door,  and  both  gangways  were  to  be 
lined  with  pikemen  and  musketeers.  The  spectators 
were  to  be  crowded  in  the  space  between  the  gangways 
and  the  walls,  but  there  were  also  two  little  galleries 
above  the  dais  itself.  The  judges  were  to  sit  on  benches 
covered  with  scarlet  cloth  at  the  back  of  the  dais  under 
the  great  south  window.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  row 
was  a  raised  desk  for  the  president ;  the  clerks  sat  at  a 
table  beneath  him,  where  lay  the  mace  and  the  sword 
of  state  ;  at  the  edge  of  the  dais  there  were  pews  for  the 
prosecuting  counsel  and  a  crimson-velvet  armchair  for 
the  king,  who  would  sit  with  his  back  to  the  body  of 
spectators.  On  the  left  of  the  dais,  looking  towards  the 
judges,  a  door  led  to  St  Stephen’s  Chapel  where  the 
Commons  met ;  at  the  back  there  was  a  way  through  by 
the  Coui-t  of  Requests  to  the  Painted  Chamber,  splendid 

^  Mercurius  Mdancholicus,  Jan.  1  (Th.). 
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in  gilding  and  frescoes  and  black-letter  Scripture  texts,  1649 
where  the  court  held  its  private  sessions.  The  windows 
of  the  Painted  Chamber  looked  out  on  the  gardens 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton’s  house,  where  the  king  was  to 
lodge. 

About  two  o’clock  on  the  20th  Charles  was  carried  to 
Whitehall  in  a  sedan-chair  and  thence  by  water  to 
Cotton  house.  The  commissioners  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  saw  him  arrive  before  they  had  decided  upon 
the  authority  on  which  they  should  found  their  case,  for 
they  were  well  aware  of  its  legal  fiimsiness.  A  certain 
Sir  Purbeck  Temple,  a  royahst  who  was  planning  the 
king’s  escape,  was  hidden  behind  the  arras,  and  at  the 
trial  of  the  regicides  deposed  as  follows  : 

When  their  prayer  was  over  there  came  news  that  the 
King  was  landing  at  Sir  Robert  Cotton’s  Stairs,  at  which  Crom¬ 
well  ran  to  a  window,  looking  on  the  King  as  he  came  up  the 
garden.  He  turned  as  white  as  the  wall.  Returning  to  the 
board  ...  he  said  thus  :  “  My  masters,  he  is  come,  he  is  come, 
and  now  we  are  doing  that  great  work  that  the  whole  nation 
will  he  full  of.  Therefore  I  desire  you  to  let  us  resolve  here 
what  answer  we  shall  give  the  King  when  he  comes  before  us, 
for  the  first  question  that  he  wiU.  ask  will  be  by  what  authority 
as  commissioners  we  do  try  him.”  To  which  none  answered 
presently.  Then  after  a  little  space  Henry  Marten  rose  up  and 
said ;  “  In  the  name  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled, 
and  aU  the  good  people  of  England.”  ^ 

We  may  discredit  certain  details,  such  as  OKver’s  white 
face,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  disbeheve  the  substance 
of  the  tale.  Headed  by  Bradshawe  in  his  shot-proof  hat, 
the  court,  having  got  its  formula,  marched  with  its 
men-at-arms  and  ushers  into  Westminster  haU. 

Charles,  in  a  dark  suit  and  wearing  the  insignia  of  the 
Garter,  remained  covered  and  paid  no  respect  to  the 
court.  When  the  roll  of  judges  was  called  sixty-eight 
responded ;  when  Fairfax’s  name  was  spoken  Lady 
Fairfax  in  one  of  the  galleries  called  out  that  he  had  too 
much  wit  to  be  there.  While  the  charge  was  read  the 
king’s  stern  face  relaxed,  and  he  laughed  when  he  heard 

^  Exact  and>  Impartial  Accompt  of  the  Indictment  of  the  Regicides  (1660), 

248. 
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1649  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor.  He  tried  to  interrupt  the 
clerk  by  touching  him  with  his  cane  ;  its  silver  head  fell 
off  and  he  had  to  pick  it  up  himself.  Bradshawe  called 
on  him  to  answer,  using  Henry  Marten’s  new-made 
formula.  Again  there  was  an  interruption,  a  woman’s 
voice  crying  out,  that  it  was  a  lie,  that  not  a  half  nor  a 
quarter  of  the  people  of  England  was  with  them,  and 
that  the  charge  was  made  by  rebels  and  traitors.’-  There 
was  a  delay  while  the  gallery  was  cleared,  and  then 
Charles  asked  the  expected  question — by  what  authority 
he  was  being  tried.  England,  he  said,  had  never  been 
an  elective  kingdom ;  he  was  monarch  not  by  election 
but  by  inheritance,  and  to  acknowledge  a  usurped 
authority  would  be  a  betrayal  of  his  trust.  As  he 
was  removed  the  soldiers  by  order  shouted  “  Justice,” 
but  the  mass  of  the  spectators  cried  “  God  save  the 
King.” 

He  was  next  brought  before  the  court  on  the  22nd, 
and  again  refused  to  plead.  His  objection  was  un¬ 
answerable  by  those  who  tried  to  give  a  colour  of  legality 
to  what  was  an  act  of  revolutionary  statecraft.  “  It  is 
not  my  case  alone,  it  is  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the 
people  of  England,  and,  do  you  pretend  what  you  will, 
I  stand  more  for  their  hberties.  For  if  power  withou-t 
law  may  make  law,  may  alter  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  I  do  not  know  what  subject  he  is  in  Eng¬ 
land  can  be  assured  of  his  life  or  anything  he  can  call  his 
own.”  So  completely  did  the  court  fail  to  overawe  the 
prisoner  that  Hewson,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
guards,  is  said  to  have  lost  his  temper  and  spat 
in  Charles’s  face.  “  God  hath  justice  in  store,”  said 
the  king  gently,  “  both  for  you  and  me.”  Again 
on  the  23rd  he  was  before  the  court  with  the  same 
result.  The  commissioners  accordingly  sat  in  private 
in  _  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  heard  condemnatory 
evidence  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner — ^how  he 
had  been  seen  in  arms  against  the  parliament  and 

^  It  is  not  quite  clear  "whether  the  woman  was  Lady  Fairfax  or  Lady  De  LiUe. 
See  State  Trials,  Y,  i.  146,  and  Archbishop  Sancroft’s  correspondence  quoted  by 
Muddiman,  Trial  of  King  Charles  /,  80-1. 
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had  invited  foreign  armies  to  enter  England.  All  this  1649 
was  farcical,  but  time  was  needed  to  convince  doubt¬ 
ing  members  of  the  court.  On  the  25th  it  was  resolved 
in  a  small  house  that  they  should  proceed  to  sentence 
against  the  king  as  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer  and  public 
enemy  to  the  commonwealth  of  England,  and  that 
the  sentence  should  be  death ;  and  a  fuller  court 
next  day  confirmed  the  decision.  The  king  was  to  be 
brought  into  Westminster  hall  on  the  morrow  to  hear 
his  doom. 

That  day,  Saturday  the  27th,  saw  the  end  of  the 
judicial  travesty.  That  morning  Bradshawe’s  wife 
implored  her  husband  to  spare  the  king,  and  was  told 
that  he  would  do  him  no  harm  save  what  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded.  Bradshawe  believed  sincerely  that  he  had  a 
good  legal  case,  and,  when  four  years  later  the  rump  of 
the  Commons  was  turned  out  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
no  parliament  but  an  oligarchy,  he  is  said  to  have 
lamented,  “  If  this  be  no  parliament,  then  am  I  the 
king’s  murderer  ?  ”  When  he  took  his  seat  m  a  scarlet 
gown  that  afternoon  in  Westminster  hall  there  was 
further  interruption  by  women.  Charles  demanded 
that  he  should  be  heard  in  his  defence  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  since  he  had  something  to  say  “  most  material 
for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.”  What  that  something 
was  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  may  be  that  he  meant  to  offer 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son  on  certain  terms.  One  of 
the  commissioners,  John  Downes,  was  inclined  to  agree 
to  the  proposal,  but  the  rest  of  the  court  refused.  Brad¬ 
shawe  delivered  a  vast  rambling  speech,  in  which  he 
quoted  the  Scriptures  and  the  classics,  mediaeval  lawyers 
like  Bracton,  Mariana,  Father  Parsons  and  George 
Buchanan,  and  made  but  a  poor  job  of  it.  Charles 
asked  permission  to  answer  him,  but  was  told  that  it 
was  too  late.  The  clerk  read  the  sentence,  and  the 
prisoner,  still  struggling  to  speak,  was  removed  by  the 
guards.  The  soldiers  in  the  hall  and  outside  it,  pursuant 
to  orders,  shouted  “  Justice  ”  and  “  Execution  ”  and 
blew  tobacco-smoke  in  his  face.  “  Poor  souls,”  said  the 
king,  “  for  sixpence  they  would  do  the  same  for  their 
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1649  commanders.”  But  in  the  streets  the  common  people 
were  weeping.^ 

As  the  news  of  the  verdict  flew  abroad,  and  the  first 
trestles  were  set  up  outside  the  Banqueting  House  in 
Whitehall,  a  silence  of  horror  fell  upon  the  city.  The 
death-sentence  was  not  the  work  of  the  people  of  England ; 
it  was  carried  through  by  a  small,  resolute  and  armed 
minority  in  the  face  of  a  stupefied  nation.  Visionaries 
besieged  the  council  of  officers  with  commands  from 
Heaven  for  Charles’s  safety.  All  that  was  most  stable 
in  the  land,  all  who  were  reverent  of  old  sanctities  and 
“  fearful  for  the  laws  ”  were  shocked  to  the  core  not 
only  by  the  barbarity  of  the  deed  but  by  its  futility. 
Many  pointed  out — not  quite  truly — ^that  England’s 
true  grievance  was  not  against  the  king’s  person  but 
against  “  the  power  that  is  made  up  in  the  kingly  office 
by  the  corrupt  constitution  ”  ;  ^  the  sword  could  end 
Charles’s  life,  but  not  the  monarchy.  Staunch  reforniers 
and  tried  servants  of  parliament  went  into  opposition. 
Fairfax  was  one  ;  he  did  his  best  in  his  slow  way  to  save 
the  king’s  life,  and,  hke  Montrose,  he  wrote  verses  of 
passionate  regret  to  his  memory.®  Vane  was  another, 
and  he  had  gone  to  extreme  lengths  in  his  anti-mon¬ 
archist  fervour.  Lawyers  like  St  John  and  Pierrepoint 
were  naturally  hostile,  and  young  Algernon  Sidney  put 
the  thing  squarely  to  the  judges — “■  First,  the  king  can 
be  tried  by  no  court ;  second,  no  man  can  be  tried  by 
this  court.”  The  presbyterians  were  scandalized  and 
enraged ;  the  Scottish  commissioners  in  London  made 
vigorous  protests ;  the  Assembly  of  Divines  pled  for  a 
respite,  as  did  the  London  clergy.  Tlie  gentihty,  the 
reason,  the  moderation,  the  wealth  of  England  were 
flung  into  one  scale. 

^  The  records  of  the  trial  are  voluminous  and  there  is  a  bibliography  of  them 
in  Muddiman’s  Trial  of  Oharhs  /,  who  prints  for  the  first  time  Bradshawe’s 
Journal  {8.  P.  Dorn,,  Car.,  I.,  vol.  517,  Eecord  Office).  Other  official  accounts 
are  the  Perfect  Narrative,  etc,,  by  C,  W.  (Jan.  22,  1649),  reprinted  in  State  Trials, 
IV.  and  V.,  and  Nalson’s  transcript  of  John  Phelps’s  Journal  of  the  High  Gourt  of 
J ustice  (1684).  The  evidence  at  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  which  must  be  accepted 
with  caution,  will  be  found  in  the  Exact  and  Most  Impartial  Accompt  (1660). 

2  See  Major  White’s  letter  to  Fairfax.  Gardiner,  Civil  War,  IV.  303. 

®  See  Fairfax’s  Short  Memorials  (reprinted  in -Somers  Tracts  and  Stuart  Tracts) 
and  Markham,  Great  Lord  Fairfax,  352. 
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Fruitlessly,  for  in  the  other  was  the  sword.  A  knot  of  1649 
determined  men,  who  see  their  course  with  the  terrible 
simplicity  of  the  fanatic,  and  have  armed  forces  to  do 
their  bidding,  are  more  than  a  match  for  a  million 
puzzled  civilians.  They  were  so  deeply  in  earnest  that 
they  made  a  sacrament  out  of  their  vengeance.  “  The 
gentlemen  that  were  appointed  his  judges,”  Lucy  Hutch¬ 
inson  wrote,  “  and  divers  others,  saw  in  the  King  a  dis¬ 
position  so  bent  on  the  ruin  of  all  that  opposed  him,  and 
of  all  the  righteous  and  just  things  they  had  contended 
for,  that  it  was  upon  the  conscience  of  many  of  them 
that,  if  they  did  not  execute  justice  upon  him,  God 
would  require  at  their  hands  all  the  blood  and  desolation 
which  should  ensue  by  their  suffering  him  to  escape, 
when  God  had  brought  him  into  their  hands.”  ^  Against 
such  assurance  there  could  be  no  argument,  for  it  had 
the  compelling  power  of  a  mandate  from  Heaven.  The 
logic  of  events  had  convinced  both  Ireton  and  Oliver, 
but  they  saw  it  not  as  a  conclusion  of  cold  reason  but  as 
a  flash  of  divine  revelation. 

But  Oliver,  unlike  his  colleagues,  had  the  plain  good 
sense  of  the  countryman  and  a  mind  ruled  more  by 
instinct  than  by  syllogisms.  He  had  reached  his  de¬ 
cision  by  crushing  down  his  practical  wisdom  and  closing 
his  eyes  to  ultimate  consequences.  He  had  no  doubts, 
but  the  consciousness  that  his  certainty  had  been  won 
by  doing  violence  to  other  sides  of  his  nature  left  him  in 
a  strained,  neurotic  temper.  He  argued  his  case  fiercely 
to  Fairfax,  to  the  Scots,  to  every  doubter  ;  his  inflexible 
will  coerced  the  waverers,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the 
signing  of  the  death-warrant  he  guided  some  of  their 
pens.®  The  strain  of  rustic  buffoonery  in  him  came  out, 
for  on  that  same  grim  occasion  he  inked  Henry  Marten’s 
face  and  got  his  own  inked  in  return.  It  was  the  natural 
rebound  from  his  long  months  of  torturing  indecision. 

The  man,  too,  was  physically  and  mentally  overstrung ; 
an  indecent  nervous  hilarity  was  the  proof  of  his  new- 
won  confidence,  and  he  dismissed  with  horse-play  or 
with  a  horse-laugh  the  scruples  of  the  timid.  “  I  tell 
1  Hutchinson,  II.  152.  ^  State  Trials^  V.  i.  219. 
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1649  you,”  he  boasted  to  Algernon  Sidney,  “  we  will  cut  off 
his  head  with  the  crown  upon  it.”^ 


Ill 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  after  sentence,  Charles 
was  taken  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton’s  house,  and  thence  to 
Whitehall,  where  he  spent  the  night.  His  spirits  were 
equable,  almost  gay.  He  gave  orders  that  his  dogs 
should  be  removed  and  sent  to  his  wife,  that  nothing 
might  distract  his  mind  from  grave  contemplation.  On 
Sunday  Juxon,  who  had  been  bishop  of  London,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  him,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  prayer. 
Charles  refused  to  see  any  of  his  friends  on  the  groimd 
that  the  time  left  to  him  on  earth  was  short  and  precious. 
He  sent  for  a  little  casket  of  jewels,  which  was  in  the  care 
of  his  laundress,  and  which  was  all  that  he  had  to  be¬ 
queath  to  his  children.  On  the  Sunday  evening,  through 
a  sudden  mercifulness  in  his  gaolers,  he  was  taken  to  St 
James’s  palace  that  he  might  not  hear  the  scaffold  being 
hammered  together  in  Whitehall.  Colonel  Hacker,  who 
commanded  his  guards,  was  induced  also  to  keep  the 
soldiers  out  of  his  room,  so  that  the  last  nights  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  peace.  AU  that  Sunday  the  London 
pulpits  rang  with  presbyterian  denunciations  of  his 
judges,  while  Hugh  Peters  at  St  James’s  poured  forth 
Hebraic  frenzies  in  their  honour.  He  found  an  apt  text — 
“  All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them,  lie  in 
glory,  every  one  in  his  own  house.  But  thou  art  cast 
out  of  thy  grave  like  an  abominable  branch,  and  as  the 
raiment  of  those  that  are  slain,  thrust  through  with  a 
sword,  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit ;  as  a  carcass 
trodden  under  foot.  Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  with  them 
in  burial,  because  thou  hast  destroyed  thy  land,  and  slain 
thy  people.”^ 

On  the  Monday  the  king  set  about  disposing  of  his 
few  belongings,  while  the  scaffold  was  rising  in  White¬ 
hall,  and  the  commissioners  were  playing  strange  pranks 

^  Blencowe,  Sidney  Papers,  237.  2  Isaiah  xit.  18-20. 
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1649  the  room,  but  Charles  only  said  that  it  was  remarkable  ; 
he  was  more  concerned  about  his  clothes,  which  were 
black  (but  not  mourning),  and  he  put  on  the  George 
and  the  Garter  riband.  “  This  is  my  second  marriage 
day,”  he  said.  “  I  would  be  as  trim  to-day  as  may 
be,  for  before  night  I  hope  to  be  espoused  to  my  blessed 
Jesus.”  Presently  Juxon  arrived  to  pray  with  him  and 
read  the  lesson  of  the  day,  and  a  little  later  Hacker 
knocked  at  the  door  and  bade  him  get  ready  to  go  to 
WhitehaU. 

In  the  bitter  morning,  attended  by  Juxon  and  Herbert 
and  a  guard  of  halberdiers,  the  king  walked  across  the 
park,  briskly,  as  was  his  custom.  He  arrived  at  White¬ 
hall  about  ten  o’clock.  There  was  no  chance  of  talk  on 
the  way,  for  drums  beat  continually.  At  Whitehall  he 
received  the  sacrament  from  Juxon  and  was  allowed  to 
rest  in  a  bedchamber  for  some  hours,  while  parliament 
was  passing  an  act  to  forbid  the  proclamation  of  any 
successor.  He  was  offered  a  meal  but  refused ;  the 
bishop,  however,  warned  him  that  he  might  faint  in 
the  cold,  so  he  ate  a  crust  of  bread  and  drank  a  glass 
of  claret. 

About  half -past  one  Hacker  summoned  him  to  die.  He 
walked  to  the  Banqueting  House  through  the  Whitehall 
galleries  which  were  lined  with  spectators  ;  most  of  them 
were  praying,  and  the  guards  did  not  forbid  them, 
“  seeming  by  their  silence  and  dejected  faces  afflicted 
rather  than  insulting.”  From  one  of  the  windows  he 
stepped  out  on  to  the  scaffold.^  This  was  railed  in,  and  it 
and  the  railings  were  covered  with  black  cloth.  In  the 
centre  was  the  low  block.  Charles’s  refusal  to  plead  had 
led  to  the  fear  that  he  might  resist  at  the  last  moment, 
so  staples  had  been  fixed  in  the  floor  so  that  if  necessary 
he  might  be  held  down  by  ropes.  By  the  block  lay  the 
axe,  brought  from  the  Tower,  perhaps  the  very  one 
which  had  been  used  at  Strafford’s  death,  and  beside  it 
stood  two  masked  men,  dressed  in  close-fitting  tunics, 
rough-looking  fellows  like  sailors  or  butchers,  one  of  them 

^  Generally  taken  as  the  middle  window,  but  see  Muddiman,  o®.  cit. 
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to  secure  an  adequately  signed  death-warrantd  To  his  1649 
family  and  his  friends  he  gave  his  books  and  jewels.  His 
two  younger  children  were  admitted  to  see  him,  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  He  took  them  on 
his  knees,  dried  their  tears,  and  gravely  comforted  and 
counselled  them.  The  delicate  little  girl  of  thirteen  has 
left  her  own  record  of  his  words  :  “  He  wished  me  not  to 
grieve  or  torment  myself  for  him,  for  that  would  be  a 
glorious  death  he  should  die,  it  being  for  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  land,  and  for  maintaining  the  true 
Protestant  religion.  He  bid  me  read  Bishop  Andrewes’s 
sermons,  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  Bishop 
Laud’s  book  against  Fisher,  which  would  ground  me 
against  Popery.  He  told  me  he  had  forgiven  all  his 
enemies,  and  hoped  God  would  forgive  them  also,  and 
commanded  us  and  all  the  rest  of  my  brothers  and  sisters 
to  forgive  them.  He  bid  us  tell  my  mother  that  his 
thoughts  had  never  strayed  from  her,  and  that  his  love 
should  be  the  same  to  the  last.”  To  the  boy  he  spoke 
more  simply,  for  he  was  only  ten.  “  Sweetheart,  now 
they  win  cut  off  thy  father’s  head ;  mark,  child,  what  I 
say  ;  they  will  cut  off  my  head  and  perhaps  make  thee 
a  king.  But  mark  what  I  say.  You  must  not  be  a  king 
so  long  as  your  brothers  Charles  and  James  do  live  ;  for 
they  will  cut  off  your  brothers’  heads  when  they  can  catch 
them,  and  cut  off  thy  head  too  at  the  last,  and  therefore 
I  charge  you  do  not  be  made  a  king  by  them.”  “  I  will 
be  tom  to  pieces  first,”  was  the  child’s  answer.  He 
shared  among  them  his  trinkets,  which  were  mainly 
broken  Georges  and  Garter  stars. 

Tuesday  the  30th  dawned  grey  and  very  cold ;  so 
keen  was  the  frost  that  ice-floes  jostled  in  the  Thames. 
Charles  rose  shortly  after  five.  He  bade  Herbert  dress 
him  carefully,  giving  him  an  extra  shirt ;  “by  reason 
the  season  is  so  sharp  as  probably  may  make  me  shake, 
which  some  will  imagine  proceeds  from  fear.  I  would 
have  no  such  imputation.  I  fear  not  death,  death  is  not 
terrible  to  me.  I  bless  my  God  I  am  prepared.”  Herbert 
told  of  a  dream  he  had  had  in  the  night  of  Laud  entering 

^  For  this  see  Gardiner,  Civil  War,  IV.  316,  etc. 
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1649  the  room,  but  Charles  only  said  that  it  was  remarkable  ; 
he  was  more  concerned  about  his  clothes,  which  were 
black  (but  not  mourning),  and  he  put  on  the  George 
and  the  Garter  riband.  “  This  is  my  second  marriage 
day,”  he  said.  “  I  would  be  as  trim  to-day  as  may 
be,  for  before  night  I  hope  to  be  espoused  to  my  blessed 
Jesus.”  Presently  Juxon  arrived  to  pray  with  him  and 
read  the  lesson  of  the  day,  and  a  little  later  Hacker 
knocked  at  the  door  and  bade  him  get  ready  to  go  to 
Whitehall. 

In  the  bitter  morning,  attended  by  Juxon  and  Herbert 
and  a  guard  of  halberdiers,  the  king  walked  across  the 
park,  briskly,  as  was  his  custom.  He  arrived  at  White¬ 
hall  about  ten  o’clock.  There  was  no  chance  of  talk  on 
the  way,  for  drums  beat  continually.  At  Whitehall  he 
received  the  sacrament  from  Juxon  and  was  allowed  to 
rest  in  a  bedchamber  for  some  hours,  while  parliament 
was  passing  an  act  to  forbid  the  proclamation  of  any 
successor.  He  was  offered  a  meal  but  refused ;  the 
bishop,  however,  warned  him  that  he  might  faint  in 
the  cold,  so  he  ate  a  crust  of  bread  and  drank  a  glass 
of  claret. 

About  half -past  one  Hacker  summoned  him  to  die.  He 
walked  to  the  Banqueting  House  through  the  Whitehall 
galleries  which  were  lined  with  spectators  ;  most  of  them 
were  praying,  and  the  guards  did  not  forbid  them, 
“seeming  by  then-  silence  and  dejected  faces  afflicted 
rather  than  insulting.”  From  one  of  the  windows  he 
stepped  out  on  to  the  scaffold.^  This  was  railed  in,  and  it 
and  the  railings  were  covered  with  black  cloth.  In  the 
centre  was  the  low  block.  Charles’s  refusal  to  plead  had 
led  to  the  fear  that  he  might  resist  at  the  last  moment, 
so  sta,ples  had  been  fixed  in  the  floor  so  that  if  necessary 
he  might  be  held  down  by  ropes.  By  the  block  lay  the 
axe,  brought  from  the  Tower,  perhaps  the  very  one 
which  had  been  used  at  Strafford’s  death,  and  beside  it 
stood  two  masked  men,  dressed  in  close-fitting  tunics, 
rough-looking  fellows  like  sailors  or  butchers,  one  of  them 

^  Generally  taken  as  the  middle  window,  but  see  Muddiman,  ooj.  cit. 
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short,  and  one  of  them  tall  with  a  grey  wig.  Around  the  1649 
scaffold  were  lines  of  horse  and  foot,  and  beyond  them  a 
packed  multitude,  while  every  window  and  house-top  was 
crowded. 

On  the  scaffold  were  six  figures,  the  king  and  Juxon 
and  the  two  headsmen.  Colonel  Hacker  and  Colonel 
Tomlinson.  Since  Charles  could  not  speak  to  the  people, 
he  addressed  himself  to  Tomlinson  and  Juxon.  Re¬ 
membering  Strafford,  he  said  that  an  unjust  sentence  to 
which  he  had  been  a  party  was  now  punished  by  an 
imjust  sentence  upon  himseK.  He  submitted  himself 
humbly  to  God’s  judgment.  He  prayed  that  his  enemies 
might  "be  pardoned,  and  that  the  land  should  be  freed 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  sword.  There  could  be  no  peace 
till  men  paid  their  duties  to  God,  people  and  king.  And 
then  in  a  few  sentences  he  expounded  his  political 
philosophy,  sentences  which  afterwards  must  have  come 
ominously  to  Oliver’s  mind. 

For  the  people  I  desire  their  liberty  and  freedom  as  much 
as  anybody  whomsoever  ;  but  I  must  teU  you  that  this  liberty 
and  freedom  consists  in  having  government,  those  laws  by  which 
their  lives  and  goods  may  be  most  their  own.  It  is  not  their 
having  a  share  in  the  government,  that  is  nothing  pertaining 
to  them.  A  subject  and  a  sovereign  are  clean  different  things  ; 
and,  therefore,  until  you  do  this — I  mean  that  you  put  the 
people  in  that  liberty— -they  will  never  enjoy  themselves.  .  .  . 

If  I  would  have  given  way  to  have  aU  changed  according  to  the 
power  of  the  sword,  I  needed  not  to  have  come  here  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  teU  you  (and  I  pray  God  it  be  not  laid  to  your  charge) 
that  I  am  the  martyr  of  the  people. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  executioners  he  put  his  long 
hair  under  a  white  satin  nightcap.  For  a  little  he  spoke 
aside  with  Juxon,  handing  him  the  George  which  he  took 
from  his  neck,  with  instructions  for  its  disposal.  He 
removed  his  cloak  and  doublet  and  laid  himself  down  on 
the  scaffold  with  his  head  on  the  block.  For  a  few  minutes 
he  lay  there  praying,  his  eye,  said  a  watcher,  “  as  brisk 
and  lively  as  ever  he  had  seen  it.”  Then  he  stretched 
out  his  hands,  and  the  grizzled  executioner  brought  down 
the  axe  and  severed  his  head.  The  other  held  it  up  in 
silence  to  the  people.  A  groan  of  horror  rent  the  stillness, 
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1649  and  the  next  minute  troops  of  horse  were  on  the  move, 
splitting  up  the  crowd  and  driving  it  towards  Charing 
Cross  and  Westminster. 

Then  followed  a  hideous  scene.  Men  and  women  were 
permitted — on  payment — ^to  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in 
the  king’s  blood,  and  his  long  locks  were  shorn  and  sold 
as  keepsakes.  The  body  was  put  in  a  plain  deal  cof&n 
costing  six  pounds,  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall,  and 
remained  for  some  days  in  a  Whitehall  bedroom. 
Then  it  was  embalmed,  the  head  being  sewn  on, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  St  James’s  palace.  An 
apphcation  to  bury  it  in  Henry  the  Vllth’s  chapel  was 
refused,  but  permission  was  given  to  lay  it  in  St  George’s 
chapel  at  Windsor.  Thither  on  Friday,  February  9th,  it 
was  taken  by  Herbert  and  Juxon,  Richmond  and  a  few 
other  nobles  attending,  and  placed  in  the  vault  which 
held  the  remains  of  Jane  Seymour  and  Henry  VIII. 
No  service  was  read,  for  the  governor  of  Windsor  would 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  prayer-book.  The  prophecy 
of  Merlin  was  fulfilled,  and  Charles,  who  had  chosen  to 
be  crowned  in  white,  went  in  white  to  his  tomb.  “  This 
is  memorable,”  Herbert  wrote,  “  that  at  such  time  as 
the  King’s  body  was  brought  out  of  St  George’s  hall  the 
sky  was  serene  and  clear;  but  presently  it  began  to 
snow,  and  fell  so  fast  as,  by  the  time  they  came  to  the 
west  end  of  the  royal  chapel,  the  black  velvet  pall  was 
all  white  (the  colour  of  innocency)  being  thick  covered 
with  snow.  So  went  the  white  King  to  his  grave,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty-second  year 
and  tenth  month  of  his  reign.”  ^ 


IV 

III  Bossuet’s  great  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Henrietta 
Maria  he  spoke  some  words  of  her  husband.  “  I  am 
scarce  able  to  contemplate  the  greatness  of  his  courage 
in  those  last  trials  ;  but  assuredly  he  plainly  evidenced 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  rebels  to  make  a  king  who 

^  Meynoirs,  135-44. 
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knows  himself  lose  his  majesty.”  The  tribute  was  just.  1649 
None  of  the  shortcomings  of  Charles’s  life  can  detract 
from  the  splendour  of  his  death.  He  had  the  gift  of  his 
strange  race  of  leaving  the  world  with  a  noble  gesture, 
with  no  act  or  word  to  mar  the  final  tragic  perfection. 

On  the  paradoxes  of  his  character  men  will  argue  till 
the  end  of  time.  Of  his  personal  charm  there  is  no  doubt ; 
on  that  Charendon  and  Phihp  Warwick  have  written 
with  a  lover’s  passion.  Nor  are  his  virtues  and  vices  in 
dispute — ^his  piety  and  fortitude;  his  inability  to  read 
a  plain  lesson,  his  lack  of  candour,  his  craze  for  blundering 
intrigues,  his  gentle  but  unshakable  obstinacy.  He  was 
a  tragic  figure,  because  he  was  born  into  times  which  he 
could  not  understand  and  to  a  task  which  was  too  hard 
for  him.  The  tragedy  is  there  rather  than  in  his  death, 
for  his  execution  was  largely  his  own  blame.  It  was 
beyond  his  power,  beyond  the  power  of  anyone,  to  revive 
the  Tudor  monarchy,  and  Charles  reaUzed  this  ;  he  was 
willing  to  make  concessions,  and  it  is  certain  that  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1647  he  could  have  got  from 
Ohver  and  Ireton  and  the  army  terms  which  would  hpe 
safeguarded  the  things  for  which  he  ultimately  died, 
episcopal  government  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  royal 
authority.  But  in  his  folly  he  tried  to  bluff  those  with 
whom  he  dealt,  the  game  went  against  him,  and  after 
the  second  Civil  War  men’s  tempers  were  soured  and  aU 
hope  of  accommodation  departed.  As  a  legal  act  his 
death  was  a  travesty  of  justice ;  as  an  incident  in  a 
revolutionary  war  it  was  as  just  or  as  unjust  as  the 
other  details  of  that  war.  Charles  lost  and  had  to  pay 
the  penalty ;  if  he  had  won,  Oliver,  Ireton  and  many 
others  would  have  been  shorter  by  their  heads. 

Such  has  been  the  rough  verdict  of  history.  Oliver 
himself  regarded  the  deed  differently.  Having  been 
driven  to  it  by  a  mystical  interpretation  of  providences, 
he  saw  it  apocalyptically  as  a  bolt  from  the  armoury  of 
Heaven.  The  stories  of  his  behaviour— how  he  prised 
open  the  coffin  hd  with  his  sword  to  gloat  over  the  dead 
face  of  the  king ;  how  Southampton  saw  h^  at  mid¬ 
night  in  the  Banqueting  House  murmuring  “  Cruel 
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1649  necessity!”^ — ^may  be  disbelieved,  but  they  point  to 
his  having  been  in  the  view  of  his  contemporaries  in  a 
strange,  unbalanced  mood,  half  of  exultation  and  half 
of  melancholy.  On  the  deed  itself  he  never  wavered.  In 
after  years  he  spoke  of  it  as  the  “  great  fruit  of  the  war,” 
a  thing  which  for  all  time  would  make  saints  rejoice  and 
tyrants  tremble,  and  he  was  to  argue  its  justice  hotly 
against  the  Edinburgh  presbjderians.  But  he  had 
reached  that  view  only  by  stifling  his  practical  wisdom, 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  was  like  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  to  fever  his  body  and  distemper  his  mind.  His 
spiritual  life  coarsens  for  a  time  ;  in  his  piety  he  is  more 
declamatory  and  flamboyant,  but  he  loses  the  old  assur¬ 
ance  and  the  old  tenderness.  For  he  knew  in  his  inmost 
heart  that  he  had  compelled  a  deed  which  had  lost  him 
for  good  the  “  middle  folk,”  the  plain  citizens  with  whom 
he  had  the  closest  affinities.  A  “  bleeding  head  ”  in 
Marvell’s  phrase,  would  remain  to  trouble  the  architects 
of  a  new  England.  He  had  drawn  a  sword  which  he  would 
not  be  permitted  to  sheathe. 

The  zealots  of  the  camp,  the  republican  dogmatists, 
the  hot  gospellers  of  the  sects  might  approve  the  king’s 
death, ^  but  it  is  plain  that  it  shocked  the  soul  of  England. 
It  was  not  only  fear  of  a  military  dictatorship  and  of 
revolutionary  violence ;  there  was  in  the  feeling  some¬ 
thing  which  sprang  from  profounder  human  instincts. 
The  intolerable  pathos  of  Charles’s  last  hours,  expounded 
straightway  by  the  most  potent  pamphlet  in  English 
history,  the  meekness  of  his  demeanour,  his  behaviour 
on  the  scaffold,  certain  horrid  incidents  of  parted  garments 
and  hands  dipped  in  his  blood,  seemed,  even  to  the  most 
reverent,  to  have  some  kinship  with  the  sufferings  of 
C^ist.  The  shadow  of  his  misdeeds  and  failings  was 
dispelled  by  the  fierce  light  of  martyrdom.  Not  to 
royalists  only,  but  to  all  who  had  a  care  for  the  human 

^  The  first  tale  comes  from  the  royalist  Richard  Symonds  {Harleian  M88,, 
991).  The  second  is  from  Spence’s  Anecdotes,  286.  Spence  got  it  from  Pope, 
and  Pope’s  informant  might  have  got  it  direct  from  Southampton.  It  seems  to 
me  worthy  of  less  contempt  than  it  has  received. 

®  Oddly  enough  Samuel  Pepys,  then  a  schoolboy  at  St  Paul’s,  was  in  favour 
of  the  execution. 
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decencies,  it  seemed  that  a  cruel  wrong  had  been  done 
and  that  innocency  had  been  outraged.  The  disturber 
of  England’s  peace  was  admitted  into  the  hierarchy  of 
England’s  saints.  More,  out  of  the  primeval  depths  of 
the  folk-heart  there  w'elled  another  feeling,  the  more 
perilous  because  it  was  intermingled  with  those  ancient 
things  which  are  beyond  reason.  It  is  clear,  from 
contemporary  letters  and  parish  records  and  the  diaries 
of  obscure  folk,  that  there  fell  on  the  land  the  horror 
of  a  great  sacrilege.  The  priest  had  been  sacrificed, 
the  god  slain  at  the  altar.  The  Middle  Ages  came  to  a 
second  birth.  That  January  day  in  Whitehall  did  not 
wash  the  balm  from  kingship  but  gave  it  a  new  anointing. 
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BOOK  FOUR 

THE  LORD  GENERAL 


Chapter  I 


THE  IMPROVISED  REPUBLIC 

(1649) 


To  sequester  out  of  the  world  into  Atlantic  and  Utopian  politics, 
which  never  can  be  drawn  into  use,  will  not  mend  our  conditions,  but 
to  ordain  wisely  in  this  world  of  evil,  in  the  midst  whereof  God  has 
placed  us  unavoidably. 

Milton,  Areopagitica. 


England  had  ceased  to  be  a  monarchy ;  for  a  little  it  1649 
looked  as  if  she  might  cease  to  be  a  nation,  and,  the 
foundation-stone  having  been  removed,  might  soon 
clatter  do-\vn  in  fragments.  Oliver’s  practical  instinct 
revived  in  this  dire  emergency,  and,  having  for  a  month 
been  in  a  fever  of  mind,  he  became  again  the  wary 
politician.  Like  another  soldier-statesman  of  later  date 
he  was  determined  that  somehow  or  other  government 
should  he  carried  on.  He  had  broken  irrevocably  with 
the  royahsts,  and  he  was  consistently  opposed  to  leniency 
in  the  case  of  the  royalist  prisoners  taken  in  arms  ;  ^  but 
he  held  firmly  by  such  poor  shreds  as  remained  of  the 
constitution  in  the  hope  of  patching  them  into  a  service¬ 
able  fabric.  He  had  that  trait  which  is  said  to  mark  the 
true  conservative  :  change,  the  most  drastic  change,  he 
would  face  if  it  were  proved  to  be  inevitable,  but  he  had 
no  liking  for  change  for  change’s  sake  ;  he  did  not  seek, 
in  Marvell’s  phrase,  to  “  ruin  the  great  work  of  Time” ; 
if  it  were  necessary  to  “  cast  the  kingdoms  old  into 
another  mould,”  the  new  one  should  be  as  like  as  possible 
to  the  former.  A  proof  of  his  recovered  sanity  is  his 
behaviour  about  the  marriage  settlement  of  his  eldest 
son.  With  Mr  Richard  Mayor  of  Hursley  he  argued 

1  C.  J.,  VI.  159, 
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1649  about  dispositions  as  if  he  had  been  a  country  squire 
whose  sole  object  was  to  see  his  family  well  established 
in  life.  “  I  have  two  young  daughters  to  bestow,  if 
God  give  them  life  and  opportunity.  According  to 
your  offer,  I  have  nothing  for  them :  nothing  at  aU 
in  hand.  If  my  son  dies,  what  consideration  is  there 
to  me,  and  yet  a  jointure  parted  with  ?  ”  ^  All  this 
while  the  ground  was  quaking  under  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  half  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  gathered 
against  it. 

The  new  republic  could  only  live  by  rejecting  every 
principle  on  which  it  had  been  professedly  founded. 
“  There  is  something  superior  to  law,”  Bradshawe  had 
said  at  the  king’s  trial,  “  the  parent  or  author  of  the 
law,  and  that  is  the  people  of  England.”  But  the  people 
of  England  had  no  say  in  this  government,  which  was 
an  oligarchy  composed  of  the  renmant  of  a  nine-year-old 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  in  turn  the  protege  of  a 
bitterly  unpopular  army.  Arbitrarily  this  fragment  re¬ 
cast  the  constitution  of  England.  In  February,  though 
Oliver  would  have  had  it  otherwise,  it  abolished  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  office  of  king  as  “  unnecessary, 
burdensome,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty,  safety  and 
public  interests  of  the  people  of  this  nation,”  and  in 
May  it  established  a  repubhc.  “  England,”  so  ran  the 
act,  “  should  henceforth  be  governed  as  a  Commonwealth, 
or  a  Free  State,  by  the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  and  by 
such  as  they  shall  appoint  and  constitute  under  them 
for  the  good  of  the  people.”  The  word  “  representatives  ” 
was  meaningless.  There  were  about  ninety  members  in 
the  House,  and  of  these  London  had  only  one,  Wales 
had  only  three,  while  great  shires  like  Hertfordshire  and 
Lancashire  had  none  at  all.  The  new  fabric  might  be 
ohgarchy  or  aristocracy,  but  it  was  certainly  not  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  and  still  less  was  it  a  free  state, 
since  its  whole  authority  rested  upon  the  army.  Its 
justification  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  new  experiment, 
which  must  be  nursed,  as  Henry  Marten  said,  by  “  the 

1  L.  and  S.^  I.  424-5. 
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mother  who  brought  it  forth,”  and  could  not  yet  be 
submitted  to  the  rude  winds  of  popular  judgment.  Tlie 
paradox  was  that  it  could  only  endure  with  the  army’s 
support,  and  that  this  prop  meant  high  taxation  and  deep 
popular  discontent. 

But  the  makers  of  the  repubhc,  if  they  could  not  give 
England  self-government,  were  determined  to  give  it 
that  government  which  Charles  in  his  dying  words  on 
the  scaffold  had  declared  was  the  chief  desideratum.  A 
Council  of  State  of  forty  members  was  formed  as  the  main 
executive  authority,  with  Oliver  as  its  first  president. 
It  was  in  substance  an  annually  elected  committee  of 
parliament,  and  its  recommendations  had  to  be  approved 
by  the  House,  but  since  it  was  a  microcosm  of  the  House 
this  approval  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Its  early 
sittings  were  in  Derby  house,  but  presently  it  moved  to 
Whitehall.  Its  members  were  squires,  merchants,  a  few 
lawyers,  and  one  or  two  professional  soldiers ;  Bradshawe, 
Fairfax,  Whitelocke,  Marten,  Ludlow  and  Vane  had  seats 
on  it.  For  its  working  it  resolved  itself  into  committees, 
each  undertaking  a  special  department.  A  new  High 
Court  of  Justice  was  estabhshed  to  try  Hamilton  and 
the  other  prisoners,  but  it  was  soon  found  possible  to 
induce  sufficient  judges  to  continue  in  office  to  carry 
on  the  ordinary  work  of  the  King’s  Bench  and  the 
Common  Pleas.  In  matters  of  finance  the  republic  had 
more  than  three  times  the  revenue  of  Charles,  but  it  had 
to  face  a  far  heavier  naval  and  mihtary  expenditme,  so 
it  had  to  keep  the  level  of  taxation  high,  and,  since  much 
of  its  income  came  from  fines  upon  delinquents  and  the 
sale  of  confiscated  lands,  the  collection  of  revenue  was 
laborious,  costly  and  unpopular.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  the  fleet.  Under  the  admiralty  committee  of 
the  Council  there  was  a  board  of  experienced  navy 
commissioners,  the  sailors  were  better  paid,  and  within 
three  years  no  less  than  forty-one  new  men-of-war  were 
added'  to  the  navy.  The  army  was  now  a  standing 
professional  force,  numbering  forty-four  thousand  men. 
The  machinery  of  local  government  went  on  as  usual, 
sheriffs  and  justices  being  appointed  in  the  old  manner. 
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1649  There  was  a  rigid  press  censorship,  a  comprehensive 
system  of  espionage,  and  harsh  punishment  of  delinquents, 
but  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  work  of  the  new  con¬ 
stitution-makers  was  efficient.  Within  a  month  or  two 
they  had  put  the  machine  in  working  order  again,  and 
many  parts  of  it  were  a  vast  improvement  on  anything 
known  before.  Let  Mazarin’s  agerit  bear  witness  : 
“  They  are  economical  in  their  private  affairs  and 
prodigal  in  their  devotion  to  public  affairs,  for  which 

each  man  toils  as  if  for  his  private  interest. 

But  this  capable  bourgeois  parliament  got  little  credit 
for  its  toil  It  depended  for  its  very  existence  upon  the 
army,  and  from  the  army  came  its  severest  critics. 
Parliament  could  not  face  a  dissolution,  since  that  would 

mean  the  end  of  the  republic  ;  it  must  carry  on  its  task 
at  all  costs  till  by  good  government  and  some  easing  of 
taxation  it  might  hope  to  acquire  a  modest  popularity. 
But  to  the  plain  soldier  this  tactical  necessity  seemed  a 
defection  from  honest  principles.  If  England  was  a  free 
state,  the  people  must  be  free  to  govern  themselves. 
Tlie  half-truths  of  democracy  were  held  by  him  with 
the  same  conviction  as  his  religious  faith,  and  he  de¬ 
manded  an  answer  to  his  awkward  question.  ^^In  January 
the  army  had  drawn  up  a  new  form  of  the  “  Agreement 
of  the  People,”  which  embodied  its  simple  _  creed.  _  The 
present  parliament  was  to  dissolve  itself  in  April ;  a 
new  parliament  was  to  be  elected  every  two  years,  and 
to  sit  for  only  six  months  in  the  year  ;  there  was  to  be 
manhood  suffrage,  apart  from  paupers  and  menials,  and 
equal  electoral  districts ;  freedom  of  conscience  and 
worship,  no  compulsory  recruitment,  and  equality  before 
the  law  were  to  be  regarded  as  articles  of  an  unalterable 
“  law  fundamental  ”  ;  filially  the  whole  arrangement 
was  to  be  embodied  in  a  written  constitution.  Parliament 
received  the  “  Agreement  ”  with  thanks  and  did  nothing. 
It  might  admit  the  merits  of  the  scheme,  but  it  knew  well 
that  the  first  step  taken  to  give  it  effect  would  fling  the 
country  into  anarchy  or  royalism. 

If  the  army  was  critical,  the  hulk  of  the  community 
was  hostile  or  contemptuous.  The  royalist  gentry. 
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broken  by  fines  and  forfeitures,  were  uncompromising 
foes,  though  impotent  for  the  moment,  as  were  all  ranks 
of  the  disinherited  episcopal  clergy.  The  average  man 
and  woman,  with  no  strong  party  af&hations,  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  king’s  death  as  portrayed  in  Eikon  Basilike, 
to  which  the  sonorous  prose  of  Milton’s  Eikonoklastes  was 
but  a  feeble  answer.  The  presbyterians,  lay  and  clerical, 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  “  heretical  commonwealth.” 
They  had  seen  the  solid  lump  of  presbytery  in  parliament 
forcibly  dissolved,  and  they  had  no  love  for  what 
remained. 

But  the  most  virulent  opposition  came  from  a  different 
quarter— the  dreamers  and  theorists  hatched  out  by  the 
heats  of  revolution.  Three  parties  are  to  be  discerned 
in  what  Carlyle  has  called  “  the  submarine  world  of 
Calvinistic  Sanscullotism.”  There  were  first  the  religious 
enthusiasts,  known  as  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  who  held 
that  the  reign  of  the  saints,  the  fiith  of  the  world’s 
monarchies,  had  come,  and  that  government  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  godly.  Instead  of  a  written  con¬ 
stitution  they  were  content  with  the  Word  of  God. 
Whth  their  general  views  Oliver  had  some  sympathy,  but 
not  with  so  crude  a  statement.  More  dangerous  at  the 
moment  than  such  enthusiasts  were  the  Levellers,  who 
had  a  communist  and  a  political  wing.  The  communists, 
who  called  themselves  the  True  Levellers,  were  a  species 
of  Anglo-Israehtes,  who  held  it  their  business  to  “  restore 
the  ancient  community  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  to  distribute  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked. 
They  proposed  to  confine  their  operations  to  waste  and 
common  ground,  and  in  April  fifty^  of  them,  led  by 
Everard  and  Whnstanley,  started  digging  on  some  desert 
land  at  St  George’s  Hill  in  Surrey.  They  were  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  Council,  where  they  proved  to 
be  gentle  visionaries,  who  neither  sought  to  appeal  to 
force  nor  had  any  force  to  appeal  to,  for  English  sentiment 
was  strongly  fo/individual  rights  of  property.  _ 

The  political  Levellers  were  a  more  formidable  affair. 
They  repudiated  communism,  and  took  their  stand  on 
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1649  the  army’s  creed,  complete  religious  freedom,  annual 
parliaments,  and  manhood  suffrage.  Their  case  in  logic 
was  irrefutable,  for  their  principles  were  those  in  whose 
name  the  revolution  had  been  effected.  Milton  might 
appeal  to  “  the  old  English  fortitude  and  love  of  freedom,” 
but  they  asked  with  reason  what  chance  these  qualities 
had  under  the  present  regime.  They  stood  for  a  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  government  and  ampler  rights  for 
the  individual,  and  in  John  Lilburne  they  found  a  potent 
leader.  For  Lilburne  himself  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to 
be  said.  He  was  without  dignity  of  character,  for  when 
he  was  not  abusing  parliament  he  was  petitioning  it  for 
compensation.  He  had  a  narrow  cast-iron  logic,  and  a 
blustering  declamatory  courage,  but  his  whole  being  was 
one  clot  of  diseased  vanity.  He  was  the  type  of  man  who 
earns  the  sobriquet  of  “  honest  ”  or  “  blunt  ”  or  “  free¬ 
born,”  but  in  whom  there  is  no  true  honesty,  the  egotist 
whose  valour  is  chiefly  stupidity  and  self-love.  Wise 
men  fought  shy  of  him,  for,  even  when  they  agreed  with 
his  creed,  they  deplored  his  antics.  A  contemporary 
pamphleteer  summed  up  the  better  opinion  about  him 
when  he  urged  that  his  proper  fate  was  to  be  confined 
in  a  high  tower  where  his  ambition  could  harmlessly 
burn  itself  out,  to  be  girt  with  a  wooden  sword,  and  to 
be  fed  on  the  carcasses  of  ravens,  “  because  he  had  made 
such  fatal  music  and  was  still  croaking.”^ 

But  the  croaker  was  a  belhnan  who  rang  up  a  great 
following.  He  was  the  god  of  the  common  soldier, 
interpreting  his  simple-minded  democracy.  In  his  mani¬ 
festoes  he  put  into  words  what  a  vast  number  of  humble 
citizens  were  feeling — their  disappointment  that  the 
monarchy  had  been  followed  by  a  tyranny,  their  surfeit 
of  state  supervision,  their  impatience  with  taxes  on  which 
they  had  never  been  consulted.  All  spring  and  summer 
there  was  trouble  with  the  army.  When  in  April  a 
mutineer  was  put  to  death  in  front  of  St  Paul’s  he  was 
given  a  popular  funeral,  at  which  even  respectable 
burgesses  wore  the  sea-green  ribbons  of  the  Levellers. 
The  soldiers’  grievance  is  set  forth  in  the  publication 

^  Jjoohc  about  you^  1647  (Th.). 
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The  Hunting  of  the  Foxes  from  Newmarket  to  Whitehall  1649 
by  five  small  beagles  late  of  the  Army — ‘‘  The  old  King’s 
person  and  the  old  Lords  are  but  removed,  and  the  new 
King  and  the  new  Lords  with  the  Commons  are  in  one 
House,  and  so  we  are  under  a  more  absolute  arbitrary 
monarchy  than  before.” 

It  was  no  more  than  the  truth.  The  justification  of 
the  new  regime  lay  in  the  razor  edge  on  which  England 
stood — anarchy  on  the  one  side  and  a  Stuart  restoration 
by  foreign  help  on  the  other.  The  infant  republic  had 
countless  enemies  at  home,  and  not  a  friend  in  the  outer 
world.  John  Milton,  hitherto  a  good  deal  at  variance 
with  parliament  over  the  matter  of  press  censorship,  was 
brought  in  as  secretary  to  the  Council,  and  in  his  stately 
Latin  made  the  best  of  a  hopeless  diplomatic  task.  All 
Europe  had  gasped  with  horror  at  Charles’s  death.  The 
English  envoy  was  murdered  at  the  Hague,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  by  Flolland  to  avenge  him.  France 
refused  to  recognize  the  repubhc,  put  an  embargo  on 
English  imports,  and  sent  out  privateers  to  prey  on 
English  commerce.  Russia  imprisoned  Enghsh  merchants 
and  impounded  their  merchandise.  In  protestant  Ger¬ 
many,  Scandinavia,  and  the  United  Provinces  the  pulpits 
rang  with  denunciations  of  the  regicides.  Only  cathohc 
Spain,  out  of  hostility  to  France,  preserved  an  uneasy 
neutrality.  All  northern  Europe  was  filled  with  royalist 
fugitives,  waiting  the  chance  of  revenge.  Montrose  was 
collecting  troops  for  a  descent  on  Scotland.  Scotland 
itself  was  making  extravagant  demands  upon  the  republic, 
the  refusal  of  which  meant  war.  In  Ireland  Ormonde 
had  made  terms  with  the  Confederate  Catholics,  and  was 
threatening  Dublin  with  a  formidable  army.  At  any 
moment  to  Scotland  or  Ireland  might  go  the  young 
Charles  to  launch  a  counter-revolution. 

Ohver,  on  whom  the  chief  burden  of  the  new  civil 
regime  feU,  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  his  malaise 
of  mind  and  body  in  facing  instant  needs.  He  was 
aware  that  he  was  the  chief  target  of  popular  dislike 
— it  was  from  his  coach  that  the  linch-pin  was  taken 
during  the  official  visit  to  the  city  on  June  7 — and  the 
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1649  knowledge  braced  loim  to  a  prodigious  energy.  In 
that  energy  there  was  much  that  was  fevered  and  morbid, 
but  his  practical  acumen  and  his  swift  instinct  were  un- 
impahed.  “  You  shall  scarce  speak  to  Cromwell  about 
anything,”  Lilburne  complained,  “  but  he  will  lay  his 
hand  on  his  breast,  elevate  his  eyes  and  call  God  to 
record.  He  will  weep,  howl  and  repent,  even  while  he 
doth  smite  you  under  the  fifth  rib.”  To  the  niain  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  Levellers  he  knew  there  was  no  logical  reply, 
but  their  irrelevance,  at  that  hour  of  national  crisis,  broke 
his  temper.  In  February  there  was  a  scene  m  the  House 
of  Commons  between  him  and  Henry  Marten,  when  he 
drew  his  dagger  and  “  clapping  it  on  the  seat  by  mm, 
expressed  great  anger  against  Harry  and  his  Levelling 
crew  ”2  He  detested,  too,  the  implications  ot  their 
creed,  which  “tended  to  reduce  all  orders  and  ranks  of 
men  to  an  equality  a  pleasing  prospect,  no  doubt, 
for  poor  men  and  “  truly  not  unwelcome  to  all  bad  men. 
^^Thieii  Lilburne  was  brought  before  the  Council  in  March 
he  Ustened  to  Oliver  speaking  through  the  door.  ‘  I 
tell  you,  no,”  he  heard  him  say,  thumping  the  table. 
“  You  have  no  other  way  to  deal  with  these  men  but  to 
break  them,  or  they  will  break  you ;  yea,  and  bring 
all  the  guilt  of  the  blood  and  treasure  shed  and  spent  m 
this  kingdom  upon  your  heads  and  shoulders,  and  frus¬ 
trate  and  make  void  all  that  work  that,  with  so  many 
vears’  industry,  toil  and  pains  you  have  done,  and  so 
render  you  to  "all  rational  men  in  the  world  as  the  most 
contemptible  generation  of  silly,  low-spirited  men  in  the 

1  Durina  these  months  the  pamphlet  literature  of  the  opposition  reached  its 
high-water  mark  of  scurrility.  Most  of  it  is  merely  obscene  or  abusive,  but 
there  are  certain  illuminating  traits.  One  is  the  hopes  which  the  royalists  enter¬ 
tained  of  Oliver's  absence  in  Ireland;  see  especially  if crcwnus  Kencteus,  July 
9-16  (Th.l;  Mercurius  Pragmaiicus,  July  10-17  (Eh.) Man  in  tht  Moone, 
No  15  July  25-Aug.  2  (Th.) ;  and  Balaam'' s  Asm,  or  T'he  City -Fast  for  Biasing 
the  King  and  Cursing  Oliver  (Th.).  Another  is  the  general  expectation  that  he 
would  presently  seize  the  throne,  for  which  see  Earl  of  Pembroke  s  Speech  to  Nol- 
Cromu^U  (Th.)  (an  excellent  skit  upon  that  feeble  nobleman) ;  A  Bemo'Mtrance 
to  the  People;  The  Bight  Picture  of  King  Oliver  from  Top  to  Toe;  and  many 
others  Most  of  the  pamphlets  are  trash,  but  there  are  one  or  two  amusing 
parodies  of  Oliver’s  prayers  and  sermons.  If  anyone  desires  to  see  into  what 
depth  of  filth  his  opponents  could  descend,  he  may  refer  to  the  two  parts  ot 
ATragi-comedy  called  New-marhet-Fayre  (Th.),  and  A  New  BuU-Bayting,  or  A 
Match  Play'd  at  the  Town-Bull  of  Ely  by  Twelve  Mungrills  (Th.). 

2  Mercurius  Pragmaiicus,  Feb.  27-Mar.  5,  1649  (Th.). 
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earth  to  be  broken  and  routed  by  such  a  despicable,  1649 
contemptible  generation  of  men  as  they  are.” 

Oliver  did  not  succeed  in  smiting  Lilburne  under  the 
fifth  rib,  for  no  court  would  convict  him,  and  he  had  to 
be  left  yet  awhile  to  continue  his  career  as  a  public  and 
not  unpopular  nuisance.  But  when  the  same  spirit 
revealed  itself  in  the  army  he  dealt  with  it  faithfully. 

The  trouble  in  London  in  April  was  followed  in  May  by 
an  outbreak  at  Banbury  and  then  at  Salisbury  among 
the  troops  destined  for  Ireland.  Fairfax  and  Oliver 
reviewed  their  own  regiments  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the 
latter  made  a  candid  appeal  to  them  to  trust  parhament 
to  settle  arrears  of  pay  and  to  dissolve  as  soon  as  its 
immediate  task  was  completed,  and  not  to  give  England’s 
enemies  the  chance  of  victory  by  demanding  a  change 
of  horses  when  they  were  crossing  the  stream.  The  men 
were  convinced,  and  the  green  ribbons  were  torn  from 
their  hats.  Then  the  two  generals  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
the  mutineers,  fell  upon  them  at  Burford  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  took  four  hundred  prisoners  and  shot  tliree  as  an 
example.  Few  military  insurrections  have  been  quelled 
with  so  little  bloodshed.^ 

But  to  restore  army  discipline  was  only  one  of  Oliver’s 
tasks.  He  tried — and  failed — ^to  conciliate  the  presby- 
terians  by  offering  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of 
presbytery  if  it  were  combined  with  toleration,  and  to 
re-admit  to  the  House  the  members  excluded  by  Pride’s 
Purge.  He  laboured  to  convert  some  of  his  querulous 
friends  hke  Robert  Hammond  and  Lord  Wharton.  No 
doubt  there  had  been  ii'regularities  in  the  way  the 
republic  had  come  to  birth,  but  who  were  they  to  cavil 
at  the  methods  of  the  Almighty  ?  “  It  is  easy  to  object 
to  the  glorious  actings  of  God  if  we  look  too  much  upon 
instruments.  Be  not  offended  at  the  manner  ;  perhaps 
there  was  no  other  way  left.  What  if  God  acce;^ted  their 
zeal  as  He  did  that  of  Phineas,  whom  reason  might  have 
called  before  a  jury  ?  .  .  .  What  if  the  Lord  have  wit¬ 
nessed  His  approbation  and  acceptance  to  this  also — ^not 

^  At  Oxford  on  their  return  journey  Fairfax  and  Oliver  were  made  Doctors 
of  Civil  Law,  and  Harrison,  Hewson  and  Okey  Masters  of  Arts. 
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1649  onlv  by  signal  outward  acts  but  to  the  heart  too  ?  ”  It 
is  his  old  doctrine  of  “  dispensations,”  with  tlie  addendum 
that  they  must  carry  the  conviction  of  their  divine  origin 
to  the  Christian  spirit. 

These  spring  and  summer  months  of  diplomacy  and 
police  work  must  have  put  a  cruel  strain  upon  his  temper, 
for  he  was  eager  to  deal  with  the  republic’s  most  instant 
peril,  the  threat  from  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Of  the  two 
he  was  convinced  that  Ireland  was  the  more  urgent 
problem.  Prince  Rupert  with  eight  ships  was  on  the 
Munster  coast.  The  king’s  death  seemed  to  have  united 
protestant  and  catholic  in  a  common  abhorrence  of  his 
executioners.  The  strong  places  held  for  parliament  were 
being  one  bv  one  surrendered  by  parliament’s  own 
officers.  The"  native  Irish  clans,  the  gentry  of  the  Pale, 
and  the  protestants  of  Ulster  and  Munster  seemed  to 
have  composed  their  quarrels.  Ever  since  the  rebellion 
of  1641  had  been  quelled  in  blood  and  fire  the  catholic 
Irish  in  self-defence  had  had  their  Confederacy,  which 
disputed  the  government  of  Ireland  with  the  lord- 
lieutenant.  Charles  had  intrigued  to  his  own  dis¬ 
advantage  with  these  Confederates,  and  the  royalist 
hopes  of  Ireland  had  been  weakened  by  the  arrival  of 
the  papal  legate  Rinuccini,  who  laboured  to  make  the 
quarrel  one  wholly  of  religion  and  Irish  nationality. 
Ormonde,  the  lord-lieutenant,  had  in  despair  sur¬ 
rendered  his  office  to  parhament,  Michael  Jones  was 
put  in  command  at  Dublin,  Inchiquin  routed  the  Con¬ 
federates  in  Munster,  and  George  Monk  took  charge  of 
Ulster.  But  by  the  beginning  of  1649  the  situation  had 
changed,  and  a  new  alliance  under  Ormonde  was  formed, 
which  involved  all  the  elements,  catholic  and  protestant, 
which  were  prepared  to  stand  by  the  monarchy.  Monk 
was  forced  to  leave  the  country,  and  only  Dublin,  Drogheda 
and  Londonderry  remained  to  the  new  republic.  Prp- 
ently  Drogheda  fell  to  Inchiquin,  and  Ormonde  with 
7000  foot  and  4000  horse  was  besieging  the  capital.  At 
midsummer  that  year  it  looked  as  if  Ireland  had  become 
a  compact  royalist  state,  and  would  demand  in  every 
part  a  laborious  reconquest. 
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To  Oliver  the  matter  was  not  only  one  of  the  republic’s  1649 
defence.  It  raised  the  question  which  was  never  far 
from  his  mind — whether  the  three  parts  of  Britain  should 
remain  a  united  nation,  and  whether  England  should  be 
the  predominant  partner  in  the  trinity.  On  March  15 
the  Council  of  State  nominated  him  to  the  Irish  command. 

At  first  he  hesitated,  for  he  was  determined  to  make  sure 
that,  if  he  undertook  the  task,  he  should  have  a  free  hand 
and  should  be  properly  equipped  and  supported  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  March  30  that  he  formally  notified  his 
acceptance.  On  March  23  in  a  speech  to  the  council  of 
officers  at  Wliitehall  he  explained  the  reason  for  his 
hesitation.  He  would  not  have  soldiers  follow  him  to 
Ireland  out  of  personal  loyalty  and  affection,  unless  he 
was  certain  that  they  would  be  weU  provided  for.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  larger  question.  “  It  matters  not  who 
is  our  commander-in-chief  if  God  be  so.”  Formidable 
as  their  enemies  were  the  chief  menace  lay  in  dissension 
among  themselves.  Ireland  was  the  first  task,  for  with 
it  was  bound  up  the  future  of  their  republic,  their  rehgion, 
and  the  ancient  pride  of  Englishmen. 

If  we  do  not  endeavour  to  make  good  our  interest  there, 
and  that  timely,  we  shall  not  only  have  .  .  .  our  interest 
rooted  out  there  but  they  will  in  a  very  short  time  be  able  to 
land  forces  in  England,  and  to  put  us  to  trouble  here.  I  confess 
I  have  had  these  thoughts  with  myself  that  perhaps  may  be 
carnal  and  fooHsh.  I  had  rather  be  overrun  with  a  Cavalierish 
interest  than  a  Scotch  interest :  I  had  rather  be  overrun  with 
a  Scotch  interest  than  an  Irish  interest ;  and  I  think  of  ah  this 
is  most  dangerous.  If  they  shall  be  able  to  carry  on  their  work, 
they  wiU  make  this  the  most  miserable  people  in  the  earth,  for 
all  the  world  knows  their  barbarism.  .  .  .  Truly  it  is  come 
thus  far,  that  the  quarrel  is  brought  to  this  state,  that  we  can 
hardly  return  unto  that  t3?Tanny  that  formerly  we  were  under 
the  yoke  of,  which  through  the  mercy  of  God  hath  been  lately 
broken,  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  be  subject  to  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  or  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  for  the  bringing  in  of 
the  Eling.  Now  that  should  awaken  all  Englishmen,  who 
perhaps  are  willing  enough  that  he  should  have  come  in  upon 
an  accommodation,  but  not  that  he  must  come  from  Ireland 
or  Scotland.  1 


1  The  speech  is  in  0.  P.,  II.  200,  and  P.  and  S,,  III.  400. 
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1649  Such  an  appeal  did  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  and  there 
was  no  trouble  about  the  twelve  thousand  men  of  me 
expeditionary  force.  But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  financing,  transport  and  supply.  On  these 
points  Ohver  was  adamant,  and  four  months  were  wasted 
on  the  business.  In  June  an  act  was  passed  to  provide 
£400,000  from  the  excise,  and  to  authorize  the  floating 
of  a  loan  for  £160,000,  but  the  city  merchants  would  not 
take  up  the  loan,  and  indeed  offered  odds  of  twenty  to 
one  that  the  expedition  would  never  start.  Meantime 
he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  insure  success.  He  was 
privy  to  Monk’s  armistice  with  Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  and 
he  got  into  touch  with  the  royalist  Lord  Broghill,  the 
son  of  Lord  Cork  and  a  power  in  Munster,  and  won  over 
to  his  side  one  who  detested  the  native  Irish  more  than 
he  loved  the  king.  In  April  his  mother,  now  well  on  in 
the  eighties,  was  seriously  ill,  and  he  could  not  leave 
her,i  but  as  soon  as  she  recovered  he  set  about  moving 
troops  towards  the  western  seaboard.  Three  regiments 
of  foot  and  one  of  horse  were  sent  to  Chester  as  reinforce¬ 
ments  for  Dublin,  while  the  main  army  was  concentrated 
at  Bristol  on  its  way  to  Milford  Haven.  His  first  intention 
had  been  to  send  the  whole  force  to  Munster  and  to  accom¬ 
pany  it  in  person,  but  news  from  Dublin  made  him  change 
his  mind  ;  two-thirds  of  the  army  should  go  to  Munster 
under  Ireton,  while  he  himself  with  the  remainder  sailed 
for  the  Irish  capital.  In  the  west  of  England  there  were 
signs  of  indiscipline  among  the  troops  which  he  must 
correct  before  his  departure. 

On  Tuesday,  July  10,  he  left  London  for  the  west, 
charged  with  the  duties  of  lord-lieutenant^  and  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  in  Ireland  for  three  years,  with  a  salary 
of  £13,000;  nominally  under  the  authority  of  Fairfax, 
but  in  reality  with  powers  limited  only  by  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  the  exchequer.  He  left  the  capital  in  state 
“  himself  in  a  coach  with  six  gallant  Flanders  mares, 
whitish-grey ;  divers  coaches  accompanying  him,  and 
very  many  great  officers  of  the  army ;  his  hfeguard 
consisting  of  eighty  gallant  men,  the  meanest  whereof 
1  £.  and  406. 
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a  commander  or  esquire,  in  stately  habit ;  with  trumpets  1649 
sounding,  almost  to  the  shaking  of  Charing  Cross,  had 
it  now  been  standing.  ’  ’  ^  This  was  pohcy,  not  ostentation. 
Oliver  cared  nothing  for  pomp  for  its  own  sake,  but  he 
was  determined  that  the  repubhc  should  be  honomnd  in 
its  principal  servant ;  therefore  he,  whom  Ormonde  and 
others  called  a  John  of  Leyden,  would  set  out  on  his  high 
mission  with  all  the  state  of  a  king. 

In  Bristol  he  was  detained  a  week  or  two  waiting  a 
supply  of  money  from  London.  There  his  wife  was 
summoned  to  join  him,  for  Oliver  became  the  more 
dependent  upon  family  affection  when  his  pubhc  purpose 
was  grim.  TLence  he  wrote  to  Richard  Mayor  at  Hursley 
about  his  new  daughter-in-law  :  “  I  am  very  glad  that 
our  children  have  also  good  leisure  to  make  a  journey  to 
eat  cherries  ;  it’s  very  excusable  in  my  daughter.  I  hope 
she  may  have  a  very  good  pretence  for  it.”  As  for  his 
son  Richard,  “  I  wish  he  may  be  serious,  the  tunes 
require  it  ”  ;  and  in  a  later  letter,  “  I  would  have  him 
mind  